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THE ASS IN LIFE AND LETTERS. 


THE most exemplary beast familiar to 
my childhood was an ass. Perhaps the 
fact of his being unique in the neigh- 
borhood and the only creature quite 
given up to juvenile control, may have 
quickened observation; but his conduct 
compared so favorably with all the 
other animals around us, that we deemed 
the stories, recorded in our play-books, 
of the donkey’s lack of sagacity, as fabu- 
lous in a double sense. The pony used 
to stand on his hind-legs whenever he 
heard the discharge of a gun, to the 
extreme terror of the ladies of the fami- 
ly; the mare shied at every sheep and 
wheelbarrow ; the dogs yelped at night, 
and were in scrapes all day; the turkey- 
cock flew at every body ; the bull fright- 
ened and the goat ran away from us; 
but Jack minded his own business, let 
us torment him without a sign of irrita- 
tion, was content with the humblest and 
most casual fare, was our patient com- 
panion, our servant, and pastime, and 
only by an occasional rush after an im- 
pertinent chicken, or a prolonged, dis- 
cordant bray, ever transgressed the pro- 
prieties. He was born in one of the 
West India islands, and brought home 
by one of our relatives for his crippled 
brother to ride to and from college—a 
service he faithfully performed until 
the academic course was finished; be- 


sides enabling his grateful master to 
make excursions to the White Mount- 
ains—a recreation otherwise impossi- 
ble, owing to his infirmity. The first 
quality noticeable in this donkey was 
his imperturbable good-nature: he 
never used teeth or hoof offensively ; 
sometimes he slipped from under us, 
gave a little leap, as if in fun, and then 
stood quietly to let us mount again: he 
seemed absolutely insensible to stripes ; 
they never quickened his pace or elicit- 
edamoan. The only way to reach his 
nervous system and stimulate him to 
accelerated motion, was to tickle him 
between the shoulders with the end of a 
stick. Perhaps this absence of sensi- 
tiveness was the secret of his equanimi- 
ty ; but to us he seemed a born philoso- 
pher, in tranquil endurance and limited 
wants. Equally indifferent to a caress 
or a word of praise as to reproach and 
castigation, Jack seemed to have at- 
tained the acme of poco-curantism ; his 
indifference to the appeals of vanity 
was sublime; his superiority to the 
trials of life, stoical ; he had apparently 
“flung away ambition,” and learned the 
art of expecting little, so as never to be 
disappointed. Self-possessed, demure, 
above the wounds of self-love, and de- 
void of epicurean tastes, frugal and 
submissive, he went through his task 
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or amusement with an equal temper. 
Blood and judgment were rarely com- 
mingled in him; he gave no trouble ex- 
cept when the bars were left down or 
the g&te open, when perhaps he wan- 


dered off a few furlongs, but with no 


purpose of evasion, merely, as it were, in 
an abstract mood. We took him with 
us to the woods, on fine summer days, 
carrying our lunch in a basket, and rode 
home, sometimes three at a time, on his 
strong back. The whacks we gave him 
resounded vainly, and-the pats were re- 
ceived with total unconcern; he let us 
have our way with magnanimous docil- 
ity, and took the good and ill of life 
with a kind of asinine complacency, 
never becoming excited at the vicissi- 
tudes of weather or the caprice of poor 
bipeds, and exhibiting no special zest 
for herbage, bran, or apples; but munch- 
ing each as if the fastidious indulgence 
of appetite was beneath his considera- 
tion. He was absolutely without malice 
and not destitute of humor; there was 
no pride in him and no aspiration, but 
there was a meekness and fidelity and 
an uncomplaining hardihood, against 
which the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” rattled innocuous. It 
was a sad day when the drover called 
to take Jack away to the West; he bore 
the transfer with characteristic forti- 
tude, and was driven through the town 
to which his master had gone to prac- 
tise law, on purpose to give him a fare- 
well look at his faithful carrier, whose 
services he no longer needed. Jack 
made no display of sentiment on the 
occasion, not even when his old friend 
clipped a tuft of hair from his mane to 
keep as a memorial, To us juveniles 
no relic was needed. Jack lived in our 
remembrance, as justifying the eulogi- 
um contained in a rare and quaint 
tract, published nearly three centuries 
ago, and entitled “The Noblenesse of 
the Asse,” wherein it is written : 


“He refuseth no burthen ; he goes whither 
he is sent, without any contradiction. He lifts 
not his foote against any one; he bytes not; 
he is no fugitive, nor malicious affected. He 
doth all things in good sort, and to his liking 
that hath cause to employ him.” 
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The ass is intimately associated with 
the East and patriarchal life, their most 
ancient legends, domestic economy, and 
the experiences of modern Oriental tray- 
el; his origin has been ascribed to in- 
land Africa, Nubia, and Abyssinia. In 
the schedule of Abraham’s possessions, 
when he went down into Egypt, she- 
asses are noted; among the possessions 
of our neighbor the Decalogue forbids 
us to covet, is his ass; the princes and 
rulers of Judah rode thereon, and Moses 
is said to have proscribed the use of 
horses, because of their unsuitableness 
to the country ; Deborah apostrophizes 
the great, “Ye who ride on white 
asses ;” and in the story of Isaac’s sac- 
rifice, the patriarch is described as rising 
early in the morning and “saddling his 
ass;” from Balaam’s ass, who saw the 
angel of the Lord, and stood still until 
his master’s eyes were opened to the 
celestial vision, long apparent to the 
beast he so cruelly smote, to the ass’s 
foal whereon our Saviour rode into Je- 
rusalem in triumph, the animal most 
despised by modern civilization figures 
benignly. It was with the jawbone of 
an ass that Samson crushed his foes; 
and the evidence of prosperity of the 
thirty sons of Jair of Gilead, cited by 
the sacred historian, is not only that 
they ruled that number of cities, but 
rode on as many asses. Doubtless one 
reason for their decadence in popular 
estimation is the inferiority of the breed 
in Europe; about the Tagus and Eu- 
phrates, where they yet exist in a wild 
state, all the old testimony to their 
fleetness and beauty is confirmed. Both 
the church and classical literature illus- 
trate the traditional worth of the ass. 
The Feast of Asses was founded in hon- 
or of Balaam’s, and, in the Middle 
Ages, both Christian legends and pa- 
gan ceremonies, wherein originated the 
drama, rehearsed, in quaint pantomime, 
this memorable episode in the history 
of the ass; Balaam rode on a wooden 
ass, the clergy walked in procession in 
costumes intended to represent Moses, 
David, the prophets, and other re- 
nowned Hebrews and Assyrians. Ho- 
mer compares Ajax to an ass, in no de- 
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grading sense, as whoever has seen the 
wild breed of the Syrian Mountains can 
well understand. The Persians regard- 
ed it as a brave feat to run one of them 
down with greyhounds. Bassorah is 
famed for its excellent breed; one of 
the best now is at Smyrna, of Asiatic 
origin, and in Spain, where the race is 
cultivated; but naturalists maintain 
that the superior kind of ass comes from 
stocks which were not the progenitors 
of those known commonly as the don- 
key of Europe. Asses, it would seem, 
have, like more noble animals, their 
aristocratic exceptions; but though 
prized in countries where the breeding 
of mules is profitable, so great is the 
want of appreciation of the ass, that ex- 
periments to improve the race, though 
full of promise, based on the original 
qualities of the animal in a state of na- 
ture, meet with little or no encourage- 
ment. How have the mighty fallen 
even in the asinine realm! Once wor- 
shipped as a sacred creature, cared for 
with exquisite nurture, the favorite of 
monarchs, the free and fleet denizen of 
mountain and desert, a gift for princes, 
a grace of courts, and pride of house- 
holds—the ass is now the drudge of 
mendicants, the butt of gamins, the 
vagabond of animals, the contemned, 
belabored, overburdened victim, and the 
synonym for imbecility and obstinacy 
in the human species. Only in the 
Orient do some of his ancient honors 
linger, and now and then, in Southern 
Europe, we catch glimpses of the origi- 
nal glory of the tribe, or learn, on dizzy 
summit or dreary wild, to appreciate 
the patient, frugal, sure-footed creature; 
who bears us so safely where no other 
quadruped could pick his way with- 
out a stumble or keep his pace without 
drooping. 

There is, indeed, nothing like foreign 
travel to reconcile us to asses, and that 
in more senses than one. Who that has 
left Paris behind him, on a Spring day, 
and, in the woods of Montmorency, 
when grisette and paysan have be- 
decked themselves for a féte there, 
tracked the shady paths on one of the 
poor donkeys, with a screaming urchin 
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belaboring his hindquarters, amid . 
laughable tumbles, and the retrograde 
or stationary moods and miffs of the 
martyred little beast;—who that has 
gone, on many an afternoon, leagues 
into the desert, to see a pyramid or ruin, 
carried thither and back by the slen- 
der and sure feet of a Cairo jackass; or 
wound through aloe-hedges and fra- 
grant and flowery shrubs, bestriding a 
large and lusty Sicilian sommaro,—and 
has not ceme to regard the animal as 
one of Nature’s most apt and kindly 
provisions, whereby sandy level, stony 
ridge, and tropical umbrage can be 
threaded without fatigue—where car- 
riage-roads are impracticable, and a 
horse useless? Not only as ministering 
to our own convenience and comfort, 
but as affording diversion, does the ass 
agreeably figure in the reminiscences of 
travel. He is, says an acute observer, a 
real humorist among animals, as witness 
his gravity after disburdening himself 
of his rider—the external solemnity 
with which he enjoys a jest, with a ma- 
licious twinkle of the eyes and a thrust- 
ing of the nose between his fore-feet. 

A few years since a donkey-show was 
opened in London, under high auspices, 
both noble and ecclesiastical; the osten- 
sible object of which, besides gratifying 
popular curiosity, was to induce an 
amelioration in the breed if not a re- 
versal of traditional judgment of asses. 
This laudable design was, in a great 
degree, frustrated by the brutal manner 
in which a donkey-race, was conducted. 

One fact was brought out by a more 
humane experiment—that delicacy of 
palate, or at least what is called a sweet 
tooth, is exceptional with the ass, al- 
though the author of “ Tristam Shandy” 
was proved not the romancer he was 
suspected of being. This is the testi- 
mony of an eye-witness : 

‘‘A gentleman, armed with a bag of maca- 
roons, tested, as he said, Sterne’s knowledge 
of natural history, by offering a portion of his 
sweet cargo to each donkey in turn; ten ani- 
mals rejected his offering with such placid 
scorn, that a bystander might be excused if he 
had set down the famous passage in the ‘ Sen- 
timental Journey,’ as what Mr. Burchell would 
have called ‘Fudge.’ Lady Cecil’s Snowball 
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sniffed at the macaroon, as if it would not 
mind eating it, had the proposed donor been a 
lady ; Miss Garton’s Sir Tatton Sykes gazed at 
it, as if in solemn cogitation as to the why and 
wherefore of baked almonds; while Mr. Dry’s 
Old Tom of Oxford and the Champion of Mr. 
Roberts cocked their ears, tossed their heads, 
and frisked their tails, as if to indignantly repu- 
diate the story that a donkey could be grateful 
for a sweetmeat. Sterne’s character for truth- 
fulness was being obviously damaged, as ex- 
periment after experiment seemed to prove 
that to give a donkey a macaroon was about 
as practicable as making an oyster eat beef, 
when a lad came by, leading an animal of hum- 
bler type. ‘Would he eat a little sweet bis- 
cuit? In course he would—he’ll eat any thin’, 
he will—’ere Jack!’ and the morsel was de- 
voured and Mr. Yorick’s character vindicated 
in the twinkling of an eye. This was the win- 
ner of the first donkey-race, and, as far as we 
saw, almost the only animal entered who nei- 
ther attempted to throw his rider, or who 
escaped a beating.” 


There were some notable specimens 
of the animal exhibited — enough to 
vindicate the vast possibility of im- 
provement in the species. Among them, 
we are told, was a white Egyptian don- 
key, exhibited by the Prince of Wales, 


that shared the admiration of visitors 
with the beautiful Spanish donkey and 
the clever-looking Barbary animal. 
Some little disappointment was ex- 
pressed that the former was not capari- 
soned in the jewelled ornaments he 
wore when presented to the Prince by 
the Pacha of Egypt. There was a grave, 
and, as far as mane went, rather goat- 
like animal, whose unaffected dignity 
had a touch of pathos in it; while a 
Maltese gelding exhibited a vivacity, 
a roguish love of frolic, which went far 
to show that the rule as to asinine pa- 
tience is by no means without excep- 
tion. 

A donkey figures, with characteristic 
humor, in those pensive and quaint rec- 
ollections of Christ’s Hospital where- 
with Charles Lamb beguiles us. De- 
scribing his school-tyrants, he speaks of 
a petty Nero who “ nearly starved forty 
of us, with exacting contributions to 
the one half of our breac, to pamper a 
young ass, which, incredible as it may 
seem, with the connivance of the nurse’s 
daughter, a young flame of his, he had 
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contrived to smuggle in, and keep upon 
the leads of the ward, as they called our 
dormitories. The game went on for bet- 
ter than a week, till the foolish beast, 
not able to fare well, but he must cry, 
roastmeat, happier than Caligula’s min- 
ion, could he have kept his own counsel, 
—but foolisher, alas! than any of his 
species in the fables, waxing fat, and 
kicking, in the fulness of bread, one 
unlucky minute, would needs proclaim 
his good fortune to the world below; 
and, laying out his simple throat, blew 
such a ram’s-horn blast, as, toppling 
down the walls of his own Jericho, set 
concealment any longer at defiance.” 
That was an apt albeit a profane jest 
which the same critical-wag uttered in re- 
gard to Haydon’s ambitious delineation 
of the triumphal entry into the Holy 
City, when he said the ass was the re- 
deemer of the picture. In more felici- 
tous emanations of the pencil, especially 
among the old masters, there are mem- 
orable illustrations of the Flight into 
Egypt, wherein this humble beast is 
most expressively portrayed, and affords 
a harmonious because a patriarchal ac- 
cessory to the venerable figure of Joseph, 
the virgin beauty of Mary, and the in- 
fant grace of the child Jesus. In math- 
ematical science, as well as sacred art, 
the ass has a place, as every student 
knows to his cost, when baffled by the 
Pons Asinorum. 

One of the most tedious court-martials 
in our naval record was convened to try 
a commodore fof bringing home jack- 
asses in a national ship; any other 
freight would have been comparatively 
innocent, but this was deemed especially 
degrading, and many were the jokes at 
the expense of the officer who thus filled 
up his decks with ignoble beasts, and 
allowed the national anthem and the 
national salute, in foreign seas, to min- 
gle with the bray of donkeys. Indeed, 
such is the low estimation in which the 
ass is held in our day, and away from 
the region where he best flourishes, that 
it is difficult for human beings to asso- 
ciate much with him without a palpable 
loss of dignity; he appeals chiefly to 
the sense of the ridiculous. ‘“ Couldn’t 
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you sing a comic song on the donkey’s 
back?” asked Crummels of Nicholas 
Nickleby. 

From Apuleus to sop, from ,Shake- 
speare to La Fontaine, and from Sterne 
to Dickens, the ass figures effectively in 
literature: perhaps the animal kingdom 
affords no creature more suggestive in 
authorship. The earliest romance of 
celebrity (A. D. 180) is the “ Golden Ass,” 
by the first-named writer, a student of 
Platonic philosophy at Athens; this, as 
well as the “ Asinus” of Lucan, aimed 
to satirize hypocrisy and the profligacy 
of a priestly order, specious pretenders 
to the supernatural. Bishop Warbur- 
ton argues, in his “Divine Legation,” 
that its object was to contrast paganism 
favorably with Christianity; others 
contend that it is suggestive of human 
progress, This ancient allegory was the 
predecessor of countless fables, wherein 
the ass plays a conspicuous part. Many 
of them are current in proverbial phi- 
losophy; such as, the ass in the lion’s 


skin, between two bundles of hay, with 
the cock and lion, with the old man, 
the dog, the horse, the shadow, relics, 


eating thistles, etc. La Fontaine serves 
him up with infinite variety, both of 
situation and méral lessons; he is the 
best lay-figure to drape with human 
absurdities, the most apposite animal 
whereby to illustrate mortal folly. The 
fantasy of Shakespeare finds in an ass’s 
head the most grotesque illusion of 
love’s midsummer dream: 
*‘ Come sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 

While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 

And stick musk-roses in thy fair, large head, 

And kiss thy fair, large ears, my gentle joy.” 

The sting of passion’s recoil he makes 
the consciousness of being made “ egre- 
giously an ass;” and “write me down 
an ass” is the adjuration of official ob- 
tuseness. The adjectives he applies to 
modify the term are significant; thus 
we have a secure, a mad, a virtuous, a 
tender, a Trojan, a valiant, an affection- 
ate, anda preposterous ass. In Parini’s 
Animali Parlanti he is an important 
personage ; and how the vivacious reiter- 
ation in the Barber of Seville haunts 
the memory—“ and a jackass was your 
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father!” ‘Titania was enamored of one, 
and Crassus is said to have laughed only 
once in his life, and that was at an ass 
eating thistles; while in our day he is 
the central figure of Guerrazzi’s elabo- 
rate political allegory. 

When the rhetorical gave place to the 
natural school of poetry, in Britain, and 
bards went back to the simple in ex- 
pression and the elemental in life, seek- - 
ing to reveal the charms of familiar 
things and to show that the humblest 
objects, regarded with sympathy and 
reverence, had in them some benign at- 
traction; while Wordsworth took a 
pedlar or an idiot-boy for his hero, and 
sung of childhood and “the meanest 
thing that lives,”—Coleridge thus apos- 
trophized a young ass: 


‘te Poor little foal of a despiséd race, 


I love the languid patience of thy face, 
And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread, 
And clap thy rugged coat and pat thy head. 
Do those prophetic eyes anticipate, 
Meek child of misery, thy future fate ? 
The starving meal and all the thousand aches 
‘ Which patient merit of the unworthy takes?’ ” 

Whereupon Byron, in his fierce attack 
on the minstrels and critics of the day, 
declares, as the consummation of his 
satire, that none 

‘¢in lofty numbers can surpgss 
The bard who soars to elegize an ass,” 

How aptly, in the peerless romance 
of Cervantes, the ass plays his part; 
though Don Quixote doubted if such 
an animal were admissible in knight- 
errantry, to him we owe the memorable 
episode of “ The Brayers;” and Sancho’s 
lament for Dapple is characteristic of that 
unaspiring squire’s selfish affection ; for 
though he refuses the Don’s pecuniary 
consolation, and calls his deceased ass 
the child of his Dowels and the joy of 
his children, the true reason of his osten- 
tatious lamentation comes out at last, 
when he says, “ thou wert the envy of 
my neighbors, the relief of my burdens, 
and lastly the half of my maintenance, 
for with the six-and-thirty maravedis 
I earned every day by thy means, I have 
half supported my family.” Thus was 
Sancho unchivalric and material in his 
grief, which, therefore, is in entire con- 
trast to that described in Sterne’s chap- 
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ter, in the “ Sentimental Journey,” of 
the “Dead Ass,” so unwarrantably 
sneered at by Thackeray. There was 
sentiment in the old man’s sorrow; and 
that, when genuine, should protect even 
grief for a defunct donkey from scorn. 
The ass, he said, “he was assured loved 
him ; and, upon this, told them a long 
story of his mischance upon the passage 
of the Pyrenean Mountains, which had 
separated them from each other for 
three days, during which time the ass 
had sought him as much as he had 
sought the ass, and they had scarce eat- 
en or drunk till they met ;”—which 
explanation justifies and gives pathos 
to the tableau of the poor and aged 
wanderer fumbling at the bridle, with 
the untasted bread in his hand, by the 
roadside, where the faithful brute, com- 
panion of his wearisome journey, had 
lain down and died. Indeed, the au- 
thor of “ Tristam Shandy ” is associated 
with the poor animal he eulogizes, not 
less by this moving wayside _ picture 
than another, when he was stopped at 
the gate of Lyons by the poor ass, who 
“had just turned in, with a couple of 
large panniers on his back, to collect 
eleemosynary turnip-tops.” The keenest 
satire pointed at Yorick was the epi- 
grammatic turn Byron gave to Wal- 
pole’s careless assertion of Sterne’s filial 
neglect, that he “ preferred a dead ass 
to a living mother;” a slander his last 
biographer effectually dispels by the 
logic of facts. But if donkeys innocent- 
ly poisoned the shafts of ridicule for 
their best eulogist, they also mitigated 
his life-long sufferings as an invalid; 
for at Toulouse, we are told, he “ put 
himself on a course of asses’ milk three 
times a-day, and began to get strong 
again.” 

The ass figures in literature to “ adorn 
a tale” as well as to “ point a moral.” 
Copperfield’s good but eccentric aunt 
long found diurnal excitement in rout- 
ing the intrusive donkeys from her 
premises ; and the modern French writ- 
ers have exhausted their: ingenuity in 
making one the stock-piece of their ro- 
mances. To say nothing of that pro- 
found analytical novel of Balzac’s, 
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wherein the encroachments of pleasure- 
seeking upon vitality are measured by 
the portentous shrinking of the peau de 
chagrin—an. article whose choicest vari- 
ety is made from ass-skin—we have 
LT’ Ane de M. Martin, the amusing story 
of an artist who comes to work, incog- 
nito, in a provincial village, on an his- 
torical picture, the progress of which 
had been seriously interrupted by the 
dissipations of Paris; and who brings 
with him a favorite donkey to make 
excursions with, which {is attended, 
much to his disgust, by the apothecary 
of the town, runs off, and is pursued by 
the artist and his friends, disturbing the 
peace of the inhabitants at midnight ; 
while propriety is still further scandal- 
ized by the artist galloping on the same 
animal to the depot, with what seems 
a woman, but turns out a mannikin, em- 
bracing him on the crupper,—these cir- 
cumstances, exaggerated by gossip, be- 
ing mixed up with the adventures of a 
fair Parisian widow, who visits the paint- 
er, and are thus made the nucleus of the 
most diverting conjectures, disputes, 
slanders, and scenes, such as only a 
Gallic wit could eliminate from such 
materials. L’ Histoire d’un Ane is one of 
the favorite juvenile books of the day ; 
and Jules Janin made his débiit in liter- 
ature, by grouping around this animal 
the details of the horrible in the social 
perversions of Paris, beginning with a 
happy and beautiful child, with a docile 
donkey for a playmate, in the midst of 
rural charms, and thence conducting 
her, the victim of modern civilization, 
through all the phases of vice, prison, 
morgue, and scaffold, with L’Ane Mort 
for his title, and parallel fate and figure. 
But the most elaborate of these French 
illustrations of the asinine in natural 
history, literature, and moral philosophy, 
is the Coups de Pied de ?Ane, by Au- 
guste Joltrois. Herein the ass gives us 
his autobiography, and vindicates his 
race. His successive owners are briefly 
described, and their respective preten- 
sions to superiority over him satirically 
analysed. The famous deeds of his 
kind are celebrated, and human preju- 
dice against the species is proved to 
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arise from wounded self-love. The in- 
dex of proper names, cited in this vol- 
ume, is the best evidence of the import- 
ance of the ass: from Archimedes to 
Béranger, from Virgil to Boileau, from 
Cicero to Victor Hugo, from the prophet 
Jeremiah to Jean D’Arc, from Macchi- 
avelli to Alfred de Musset, from Plutarch 
to Voltaire, it appears that, directly or 
indirectly, for illustration or sarcasm, 
wit or wisdom, sense or sentiment, the 
ass is indispensable; this one, at least, 
proves himself wn dne savant, and it is 
not without reason that he thanks For- 
tune, at the close, that he was born an 
ass, when he might have been a man, 
He was a native of Montmorency, which 
he calls the paradis des dines, et aussi celut 
des grisettes, There his first-born died, 
and he was eonsoled by the reflection 
that he escaped the sad destiny of his 
species, and might have had for his epi- 
taph, Cégit un dne qui n’a pas connu le 
bdton. He refers to the time when his 
ancestry were honored in the world; 
quotes the rare book of Heinsius (1629), 


Laus Asini, whose only defect is, that, 
if much read by asses, it might render 


them vain like men. He alludes to the 
historical fact that when Tiberus ac- 
companied Bacchus in his expedition to 
the Indus, he was mounted on an ass; 
to the Féte de Ane, instituted in com- 
memoration of the Flight of the Holy 
Family into Egypt ; to the legends of the 
Orient, the annals of the Middle Ages, 
and the literature of Greece and Rome, 
to establish the original] distinction and 
prosperity of his now abject race; he 
recites a popular song, which no ass of 
Brittany can hear without becoming 
homesick ; and alludes to a Paris jour- 
nal, published only a few years ago, un- 
der the name of L’Ane Savant, and to 
an unfinished work of Balzac, entitled, 
Guide-Ane & VUsage des Animaux qui 
veulent parvenir aux Honneurs ; and de- 
clares that of all the animals, with the 
exception of the dog, the ass has given 
his name to the greatest number of 
plants. He reminds us that in his fable 
of the Animauz malades de la Peste, La 
Fontaine gives a résumé, in a few verses, 
of the character and destiny of the ass 
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—fully vindicating his superior claims. 
His vein in this spirited defence and 
special plea, is not only graphically nar- 
rative and gravely historical, but some- 
times humorous. “Il est bien naturel,” 
he says, “ que l’on fasse du chagrin avec 
la peau de Vane. Le pauvre béte est 
assez en fonds pour cela;” and he mod- 
ifies the force of his coups de pied against 
mankind by this magnanimous conces- 
sion: “Ches nous autres animaux, la 
racune ne fait jamais-tort 4 la vérité, 
Je serai donc juste pour l’homme. 
Quand il s’est couvert la téte de la peau 
du castor, le cou de la soie du ver, la 
poitrine, les bras, ct les jambes de la 
laine du mouton, les mains de la peau 
du chevreau, les pieds du cuir beuf;: 
quand, enfin, il a eu l’esprit de cacher 
son corps sous des dépouilles de bétes, 
Yhomme ne fait pas encore trop mau- 
vaise figure.” 

The admirable physical qualities of 
the ass, as stated by naturalists, are the 
best evidence of his economical value. 
These are a rough, shaggy coat, adapt- 
ed to every change of weather, short 
and stiff postern joints, and hard, solid, 
upright hoofs, which. make him almost 
incapable of Jameness, and the most 
sure-footed of animals on difficult moun- 
tain-passes; extraordinary length of 
ears; the mark of a cross on his back, 
which is a traditional symbol, some 
ascribing it to the fact that Christ en- 
tered Jerusalem “on an ass’s foal;” 
others, to the ancient use of the animal 
by the Jewish kings; while a third in- 
terpretation regards it as a token of the- 
creature’s humility. In color, gray, 
mouse-tinted, or black ; in size, varying 
according to breed; his bray is the most 
shrill and prolonged discord; and he 
subsists on a quarter of the food re- 
quired for a horse, and carries burdens 
over places where that noble animal 
would break down. The milk of asses 
is of remedial virtue, and was valued as 
a cosmetic by the belles of antiquity. 
A tufted tail is characteristic. In Cen- 
tral Asia there are innumerable troops 
of wild asses, that migrate from north 
to south, according to the season. Cu- 
vier says their rough voice is caused by 
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two peculiar cavities at the bottom of 
the larynx. Though indifferent as to 
food, the ass is particular about water, 
and will only drink that which is clear. 
In his primitive state he is of a milky 
whiteness, vivacious, and with wavy 
hair along the dorsal line, soft, woolly 
mane, stands higher and has more slen- 
der legs, is shy, vigilant, and swift, and 
fond of saline and bitter plants. All 
naturalists declare that the character 
of the ass is belied, as obdurate; for 
that, when kindly treated, he is as do- 
cile as a dog or horse, the female exces- 
sively fond of her young, and both sexes 
capable of great attachment to owners. 
Another curious merit has been signal- 
ized thus, by an old poet: 

*¢ One other gift this beast hath as his owne, 

Wherewith the rest could not be furnishéd ; 

On man himselfe the same was not bestowne : 

To wit, on him is ne’er engenderéd 

The hatefull vermine that doth teare the skin, 

And to the bode [body] doth make his passage in.” 

Late experiments in France seem to 
establish the fact that the flesh of the 
ass, as human food, is both palatable 
and nutritious. It is a matter of his- 
tory, that it was made popular as an 
edible in Rome, by Mecenas; and 
Virgil describes the hunting of the ani- 
mal, in a wild state, among the old 
Romans, as game. This contemned 
meat was highly rélished by Dupray, 
the minister of Francis I.—a corpulent 
bon-vivant. 
of the ass was deemed, by the ancients, 
a specific for insanity. “ O’était,” com- 
placently declares the autobiographical 
ass we have already cited, “c’était, pour 
ainsi dire, de la sagesse liquide qui l’on 
faisait boire au malade.” Flutes made 
of ass-bones were valued, of old, for 
their sonorous quality. 

Nor has he lacked eulogists among 
humane observers: “ Not master of very 
shining qualities,’ says the Abbe La 
Pluche, “he enjoys those that are very 
solid; his voice is not melodious, nor 
his air and manners lively; of mild 
and modest countenance, not showy and 
eager like the horse, he is simpler and 
unaffected ; his pace is uniform; he is 
persevering without ostentation; he is 
satisfied with little; never squeamish ; 
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when forgotten, he ‘expostulates with a 
pathetic bray, and patiently awaits the 
arrival of a little bran or a few withered 
leaves. He resembles those people who 
are naturally heavy and pacific, whose 
understanding and capacity are limited, 
and who proceed in the same track, 
without discomposure, and complete, 
with a positive air, whatever they have 
once undertaken ;” from which descrip- 
tion we may safely infer that the ass is 
a thorough conservative. 

“How trusty, when you come to a 
steep, rocky place,” says a grateful tray- 
eller, “ they put their steady little feet 
exactly in the right spot, and carry you 
safe; but on free roads nibble at grass, 
and amuse themselves, careless of their 
riders ;” a philosophic proceeding that 
shows donkey discrimination between 
business and pleasure, and the time and 
place for each. “ L’ine,” says About, 
“est moins dégradé en Orient que chez 
nous. Les jnes d’aujourd’hui sont 
braves petits bétes qui ont le pied sur, 
qui galopent au besoin et qui font dix 
lieues par jour lorsqu’il leur plait.” In 
other words, they are capable but capri- 
cious—a combination not rare among 
much higher animals, 

“ Liane,” says George Sand, “ est sage 
et plein de raisonnements. No animal 
enjoys such constant health. He never 
blushes for his race, but is proud there- 
of. He has not only to bear the physi- 
cal burdens imposed by man, but the 
moral weight of his follies, of which 
fable makes him the invariabk victim. 
His two most ridiculed defects—long 
ears and a dissonant bray—are the pro- 
visions of Nature, whereby, in his native 
wilderness, he heard his enemies afar 
off, and gave shrill notice thereof to his 
distant comrades.” Buffon’s portrait of 
him is as tender as it is graphic; he 
notes his lack of nurture and education, 
and cites his virtues with naive empha- 
sis. “ L’ine castillan,” says Théophile 
Gautier, “a la mine philosophique et 
délibérée ; il comprend qu’on ne peut 
se passer de lui; il est de la maison, il a 
vu Don Quichotte et se flatte de descen- 
dre en droite ligne du célébre grison de 
Sancho Panca.” To children the ass is 
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a safe mount; they fall not far when 
slipping from his back; he is their most 
serviceable and amusing brute ally 
and companion. Maitre Aliborou, the 
author of Les Coups de Pied @un Ane, 
deprecates the juvenile ingratitude 
which repays their docility with blows, 
and recommends such enfants terribles to 
learn compassion by reading Madame la 
Comtesse de Ségor’s Mémoires dun Ane. 

As the American traveller, for the first 
time, enters a Continental town—in 
Normandy, for instance,—the most novel 
sight that greets him is a number of 
peasant-women, white-capped and sun- 
burnt, going to market, with their meek- 
faced, shaggy donkeys almost hidden 
beneath a lofty load of vegetables; it is 
like one of those old pictures of rustic 
life which the Flemish artists finished 
up with such patient, loving hands. 
Thenceforth, throughout his tour, the 
ass of every size and degree of vocation 
—from panniered drudge to household 
pet and excursionist’s victim—is asso- 
ciated with his pilgrimage; now slowly 
climbing an Alpine pass, and again 
taking him to an Egyptian pic-nic; 
beside the Acropolis, in the Roman 
Campagna, along the Bay of Naples, 
over lava, sand, thyme, turf, ancient 
highway, and desolate precipice; by 
ruins, through woods, in the thorough- 
fares of old cities, and in the heart of 
rural scenes, the long-eared, mouse-col- 
ored, diminutive quadruped has his 
humble but often picturesque place and 
modest use. Every rambler’s sketch- 
book commemorates him; in views of 
Vesuvius and drawings of the Parthenon 
or Pestum, he is found in the fore- 
ground. In local caricatures he is in- 
dispensable ; watch him from a distance, 
bearing a corpulent, black-robed priest 
or olive-cheeked peasant; see him and 
a long line of his tribe, whose “ badge 
is sufferance,” winding down the decliv- 
ity from the sulphur-mines of Girgenti 
to the sea, with two yellow slabs bal- 
anced across his back; or, sleek and 
large, with the long legs of a dilettante 
sportsman, in velvet jerkin, depending 
from his lusty sides, as they amble forth 
from city-gate to maremma. At Rome 
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their loads are enormous—a huge pile 
of fagots, or hay, that conceals every 
thing but the donkey’s head and fore- 
feet—with a boy on top! It is the 
distinction of the Roman donkey that 
he, alone of four-footed beasts, is privi- 
leged to ascend the long, spiral path 
of stone and brick that leads from the 
floor to the dome of St. Peter’s—inva- 
lids availing themselves of this means 
to attain that lofty height through 
a labyrinth of marble and masonry. 
And in all the characteristic by-way 
scenes of the Old World, from Paris to 
the Pyramids, amid the Alps and Apen- 
nines, in the islands of the Mediterra- 
nean and Aigean,—at Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Thebes, Tripoli, and Jerusalem, 
—in mart, field, highway, and secluded 
hills, and by sea-side and desert,—in 
English country-lanes and French vil- 
lages and Italian cities—odd specimens 
or efficient purveyors of the race are a 
feature of the local landscape, and most 
abound where indigence, antiquity, and , 
pastime weave their motley spells. 

There are two delectable aspects of 
the donkey endeared to observant tray- 
ellers. At the grape-season, in Athens, 
the streets are full of them, with pan- 
niers overloaded with enormous clus- _ 
ters of grapes—luscious and cheap. 
And at Sorrento, how smooth and sleek 
are the donkeys! when driven, as is 
often the case, by handsome peasant- 
boys, who walk with a certain easy 
dignity beside them, the picture is too 
charming not to linger in the memory, 
especially as the surroundings, which 
are deliberately surveyed as the gentle 
animal ambles along, abound in exqui- 
site shapes, color, and tone. 

The finest ass I ever saw belonged to 
mine host -of Catania; he was of the 
Malta breed, among which are found 
some of the best animals of the species 
in the Mediterranean. He was as large 
as a good-sized English pony, symmet- 
rically formed, of a beautiful, gray tint, 
and so well groomed and fed that his 
hide was shining and soft. His eye 
was expressive, his carriage graceful, 
and, used exclusively with the saddle, 
his accoutrements were neat and ele- 
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gant. When mounted by his handsome 
master, caparisoned for aday’s sport, one 
could, by no effort of imagination, as- 
sociate him with the miserable race of 
which he was so aristocratic-looking a 
member. His ordinary pace was a gen- 
tle amble—like one of the palfreys or 
mules once ridden by church dignitaries 
and noble ladies in England. Highly 
valued and carefully nurtured, this really 
fine animal exhibited the beauty, docil- 
ity, and efficiency which attention to 
breed and subsequent care may secure 
even among the degraded donkey- 
tribe. How complacently he paced the 
streets of that old insular city, and how 
deftly he trod among the black heaps of 
lava in its environs! nibbling, while his 
owner talked with a stranger by the road- 
side, at the tough aloe-leaves or prickly 
pear, holding his regular gait when the 
voleanic ashes were fetlock-deep, and 
standing, with an air of pensive pride, 
by the locanda door. He had never 
known drudgery, and was familiar with 
his master’s crib, obedient to his word, 


proud of his ownership. He moved 
among his diminutive and overburdened 
comrades like a creature of a higher 


order. There was something equine in 
his aspect; the asinine element was 
concentrated in his ears—for body and 
bearing had none of the humility and 
neglected roughness of the average ass ; 
nor need the most fastidious cockney 
have felt any sense of incongruity in 
being carried beneath the balconies of 
the fair Catanese by such a prosperous, 
pleasant, and superb donkey. 

In the south of Europe, Saint Antonio’s 
Day is still celebrated with unanimity ; 
the féte, sacred to the animals, when 
they are exempt from labor, and gather- 
ed together to receive the benediction of 
the church, is a benign anniversary for 
the ass, who alone bears the sacred sym- 
bol on his shoulders. We had become 
go accustomed to festal bells in Palermo, 
that we had long ceased to feel curious 
as to their special significance; and, 
accordingly, our artist-comrade sallied 
out, as usual, to sketch in the environs; 
and it was not until high noon, when 
we also went forth, that the absence of 
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all four-footed beasts, and the gala-cos- 
tumes of the peasants in the main street 
of the city, made us aware that the 
saint, whose protection, of old, was the 
substitute for our modern “ Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals,” 
reigned with diurnal exclusiveness. 
Ascending the cathedral-steps, we gazed 
with interest upon the gay crowds, and 
marvelled at the unwonted and impres- 
sive lapse of the customary sounds of 
rattling wheels, clink of hoofs and har- 
ness, and the classic oaths of the Jehus. 
Far down the vista of one of the four 
thoroughfares, which, at this central 
point, afford such a fine perspective of 
the Sicilian metropolis, a single head 
towered above the moving throng, that 
seemed concentrated around it. Very 
slowly it approached, and very loud 


‘grew the murmurs of the irate convoy ; 


for here was an arrogant innovation, a 
foreign outrage—a man who was s0 
irreverent and audacious as to appear 
in the Toledo mounted on an ass, of all 
creatures best entitled to the privileges 
of the holiday ; besides which, 2 muni- 
cipal law was violated—no horse, don- 
key, goat, or mule being allowed to 
appear then and there. So the people 
scoffed at the stranger, threatened him 
with excommunication, with banish- 
ment, and even with a casus belli through 
the minister of foreign affairs; he, mean- 
while, not comprehending the native 
dialect, and puzzled at the storm of in- 
dignation he excited, held his sketch- 
book aloft as a shield, spurred the don- 
key’s sides with his heels, and looked 
about him in stolid bewilderment, as if 
among a crowd of lunatics, The situa- 
tion was alarming, but to us it soon 
became irresistibly comic, when we rec- 
ognized our errant artist, who had, “as 
was his custom of an afternoon,” re- 
turned from his morning’s work, as in- 
nocent as the beast he rode of any con- 
scious sacrilege, and only relieved and 
enlightened when we pulled him from 
his lowly seat, and the conciliatory ha- 
rangue of a friendly native, on the 
church-steps, pacified the furious mob, 
who led away the ass, so nearly defraud- 
ed of his holiday, with a laugh at the 
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Sorestiere’s mistake, and a shout of tri- 
umph for the “ poor foal of a despiséd 
race.” 

A scene not less humorous, I remem- 
ber, at Florence. Along the narrow 
square of the Duomo, whose lofty dome 
towers so grandly above, at the moment 
almost deserted, there moved the most 
diminutive of donkeys, attached to a 
little cart, like a child’s toy; and be- 
side this liliputian “ turn-out” walked a 
broad-chested, swarthy, olive-eyed peas- 
ant, six feet high, erect as a grenadier, 
with a flower-decked, broad-brimmed, 
peaked hat, a long beard, and a coarse, 
brown mantle thrown, in classic folds, 
over his brawny shoulders; he marched 
as if at the head of a regiment, ever and 
anon waving his hand with a regal air, 
and in a deep base voice addressing his 
little creeping companion with a solemn 
and emphatic avanti! It was the most 
laughable contrast, and so amusing an 
exhibition of natural language, that 
people stopped and smiled at the un- 


conscious egotist, so imperial in his lord- _ 


ship over the smallest conceivable ass. 
A Sclavonic exile,—one of those 
anomalous incarnations of savagery and 
erudition which the’ incongruities of 
modern civilization sometimes produce, 
—was accustomed, pithily, and with a 
naive emphasis, to indicate his contempt 
for the intelligence of those who op- 
posed him in argument, by exclaiming, 
“ You are von ass!” His limited com- 
mand of English rendered this formula 
convenient, and those intimate enough 
with his habits of thought to under- 
stand the precise meaning he attached 
there‘o, were aware that it implied—not 
a normal, but a casual defect; he would 
have shrunk from applying the terms 
“ fool,” or “ idiot,” for it was not a per- 
manent lack of sense, but a temporary 
lapse of understanding, he designed to 
suggest. There was more philosophy 
than politeness in the reproach; he 
simply recognized the asinine element 
as predominant at the moment, just as 
the wisest men will, under exceptional 
circumstances, acknowledge they talked, 
acted, or felt, on certain unfortunate 
occasions, like an ass. Thus the name 
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of the animal itself, though identified 
with silly obstinacy, implies more wil- 
ful than absolute fatuity ; one evidence 
whereof is the common recognition of 
partial asshood ; the dulness of percep- 
tion in a special phase of the mind— 
quite diverse from complete imbecility. 
Thus we have the official, sentimental, 
conceited, pedantic, critical, bigoted, 
and oracular ass; each of whom, out- 
side of this form or trait of character, 
may have more thah average good 
sense. It is on this account, because 
of the coexistence of the asinine with 
the rational, that the former hath in it a 
humorous zest. Consider the relish 
which folly gives to life; how piquantly, 
sometimes, it serves as a foil to wisdom; 
how indispensable it is as a contrast to 
the correct and the conventional; and 
what a resource it thus becomes to wit ! 
Half the vitality of English humor, 
whether incarnated in character by 
Dickens, evolved in a metaphor by Sid- 
ney Smith, sparkling in a pun of Hood’s, 
elaborated in a quaint essay by Elia, or 
embodied in a caricature by Punch— 
springs directly from the subtle juxta- 
position of sense and nonsense. 
Probably the author of the best Eng- 
lish biography was called an ass every 
day of his life; and yet reverence for 
his idol, impossible to a brighter mind, 
was the inspiration of his immortal rec- 
ord. Poor Goldsmith, too, with those 
naive ebullitions of vanity, doubtless 
provoked the same uncomplimentary 
epithet ; and yet to the simplicity of his 
honest heart we owe the grace of his 
style and the purity of his sympathies, 
Hazlitt used to say that common-place 
people “ attribute the height of abstrac- 
tion to a more than ordinary stupidity.” 
Not only do human foibles, when com- 
bined with genius, wear an asinine 
aspect, but Nature, the wisest of moth- 
ers, seems to provide for the mind’s re- 
cuperative lapse of activity, by making 
it, at times, lie fallow by a physical ne- 
cessity. Dr. Johnson said there were 
moments when he could not fix his at- 
tention sufficiently to recognize the hour 
on a dial-plate ; Elia, with a cold in the 
head, could not distinguish veal from 
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mutton ; and Madame Roland, in a let- 
ter to a Paris friend from her rustic 
home, says, “I am assifying per force.” 
The slowness in amelioration and the 
obstinacy and stolidness of John Bull 
have an asinine character eminently 
conservative. I once heard an American 
give as a reason for occasional visits 
to England, that it rested his brain. 
“Here,” said he, “every one is on the 
alert ; you hear new schemes broached, 
new ideas advocated daily; there the 
talk is so conventional and slow, that 
there is no occasion to think.” Even 
the most gifted and wise men are not 
always ready-witted. Bernard Barton 
observes, “ The thing you might, would, 
and should have said occurs to you just 
a little too late.” 

The asinine is an essential element 
of the amusing; it is a staple of the 
comedy of life. “The cleverest man,” 
says a French wit, “may often be in 
great need of a fool’s society.” “No 
man,” says Dr. Johnson, “is wholly 
sane.” ‘“ All-Fools’ Day,” says Lamb, 
““may cheer you, and the fool in ‘ Lear’ 
make you wise and tolerant.” Indeed, 
the great interpreter of human nature 
has in no one of his countless triumphs 
shown a deeper insight into life than in 
the discriminating use of the fool, in 
the embodiment of qualities “ necessary 
to constitute a perfect human ass.” 
Shallow, with his “ plentiful lack of 
wit,” is selfish ; Dogberry, a “ judicial im- 
potent;” Pistol, “an asinine braggart ;” 
while the ineffable complacency of Mal- 
volio makes him the ideal of a conceited 
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ass. Shakespeare’s fools are no isolated 
and superfluous characters in the play; 
but give to it, here unutterable pathos, 
as in “ Lear;” there, exquisite contrast, 
as when Bottom the weaver’s coarse, 
matter-of-fact platitudes intervene with 
fairy revels. The twilight of intelli- 
gence, in his peerless creations, is an 
effective background to the radiance of 
-passion and the glow of thought. 
While awestruck or fascinated by the 
grand in sorrow or the beautiful in sen- 
timent, we are made aware of the ele- 
mental weakness of our common nature, 
or the comic antagonism between the 
material facts and the poetic aspirations 
of humanity. ‘“Shakespeare’s very 
clowns,” it has been said, “are trans- 
cendental.” To play the fool is, more 
or less, the lot of all; and not a gift or 
grace but is liable to asinine perver- 
sion. “ He that meets me in the forest 
to-day, shall meet no wiseacre, I can 
tell him.” Utter incapacity for folly 
is by no means the guarantee of su- 
periority. Charles Lamb declared he 
never made a friend that answered or 
an’ acquaintance that lasted, without 
some tincture of the absurd in their 
characters. “I had more yearning to- 
ward that simple architect,” he adds, 
“that built his house upon the sand, 
than I entertained for his more cautious 
neighbor; I felt a kindliness, that al- 
most amounted to a tendre, for those 
thoughtless virgins. I venerate an hon- 
est obliquity of understanding, and love 
the safety that a palpable hallucination 
warrants,” 
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How shall we setile the labor ques- 
tion? This seems to be the grand 
puzzle of the day. You meet it in 
every newspaper and in every maga- 
zine; nor was it driven from the plat- 
form even during the excitement of the 
late political campaign. But it is han- 
dled with wonderful caution. It is in- 
deed a little amusing to notice how the 
philosophers of the press and the lec- 
ture-room are staggered and dumb- 
founded by it. They touch it so gin- 
gerly, and stare at it so agape, that you 
would think the old Sphinx himself 
had come back to earth to bring it, and 
threatened to devour them if they should 
attempt his conundrum and fail to solve 
it. They all agree that it is a mon- 
ster of a question, new-sprung upon the 
world, and demanding speedy solution 
from some quarter, at the peril of a uni- 
versal cataclysm of society. Some of 
those who approach the subject content 
themselves with criticising the utter- 
ances of the travelling reformers who 
flatter and live upon the trade-unions ; 
some venture to point to codperation as 
a probable help in the quandary ; while 
a few of the more adventurous, after a 
promising preface, strike out for the 
deep water of the subject, soon find no 
bottom to their feet, get scared, bubble 
and froth a little, and then scuttle back 
to shore, calling upon the wise men of 
the future to do what they fear to under- 
take, or find to be beyond their strength. 
This is no caricature ; it is a fair repre- 
sentation of the way this subject is han- 
dled by the best of them, from the news- 
paper-editor and the weekly essayist. to 
the philosophers of the quarterly re- 
views, and even Mr, Mill himself. 

But is this labor problem really so 
profound and so pressing? There cer- 
tainly is room at least to doubt it. It 
would be an unexampled thing in the 
history of civilization, that a social 
question so difficult of solution, and yet 


so imperiously demanding solution, as 
this is represented to be, should sud- 
denly appear in full stature, or appear 
at all. Political difficulties sometimes 
assume this fearful port, resulting, as 
they often do, from the long-smothered 
rebellion of human nature against op- 
pression and artificial restraints. But 
there is nothing artificial or arbitrary in 
the relations of labor and capital, at 
least in free and civilized countries. 
They are the relations that have sprung 
up spontaneously in all parts of the 
world, with the first formation of free 
society ; and they are the relations to 
which men instinctively return when 
Tyranny withdraws its hand. By per- 
vading all races, ages, and climes, and 
by outliving all formal institutions, they 
have vindicated, their claim to be a 
part of the law of nature. 

If the correctness of these considera- 
tions be admitted, it will not be deemed 
presumptuous to assert that this “ great 
labor question ” is a bogus question, or, 
rather, no question at all. No social 
revolution in this regard is threatened, 
or desirable, or possible. Let the em- 
ployer possess his soul in calmness, and 
the workingman too. The slow fruit 
of ages—self-sown, self-nurtured, and 
selfripened,—will not be found, some 
of these fine mornings, nipped by sud- 
den frost. The things that have been, 
will be; and the relations of capital and 
labor will remain substantially what 
they now are, till human nature or the 
laws of material things are first greatly 
changed. While there is any form of 
civilization among men, and while hu- 
man capacities vary, capital will accu- 
mulate, labor will be the subject of hire, 
and its price will be determined by the 
law of supply and demand. 

Why then, it is asked, this wide- 
spread uneasiness among the laboring 
classes, that so vexes capital and dis- 
turbs the course of industry? The an- 
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swer is easy: it is due to trade-unions 
and strikes; and the cause of these is 
the desire of those engaged in them to 
better their condition by getting higher 
wages, and by resisting what they con- 
sider, or pretend to consider, oppression 
and injustice. Neither the dissatisfac- 
tion nor the mode of remedy is new. 
Trade-organizations are as old as trades. 
In medieval times they waged a not 
unequal war against feudality. Feudal- 
ity dead, though not mainly through 
them, they still find adversaries. For 
more than half a century they made 
vigorous opposition to the introduction 
of machinery into manufactures in Eng- 
land. Indeed, in their present signifi- 
cance, intentions, and efficiency, they 
may be considered, in a philosophical 
view, as native to that country. Two 
conditions seem especially favorable to 
them; large individual freedom, and 
large individual ignorance among the 
laboring classes. Both these conditions 
exist in England in a high degree; and 
there, accordingly, these combinations 
have perpetually and fruitlessly dis- 
turbed the course of labor. The govern- 
mental restraints on the freedom of the 
individual in most parts of Continental 
Europe, and the larger intelligence of 
the native workmen in this country, 
have alike, there and here, at least 
till within the last few years, rendered 
these social phenomena less common. 

Can the condition of the laboring 
classes be bettered by these combina- 
tions? I say, No! That this is the 
true answer is perfectly clear to my own 
mind, as it is almost the unanimous ver- 
dict of political economists, But it is 
of no practical importance what I think, 
or what writers on political economy 
think, or what any body else thinks, 
save only the laborers themselves; and 
they will discover the truth only in the 
slow and painful school of experience. 
Argument addressed to them is almost 
useless; they do not understand your 
premises, nor consent to your conclu- 
sions; and, what is fatal to your infiu- 
ence, they doubt your motives. 

How long will this social perturba- 
tion last? Not many years, at least in 
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this country. Trade-unions and strikes 
are no product of American institutions, 
and though they may, for a time, seem 
to flourish, under the fostering care of 
the agitators who have imported them, 
they will soon be found to have taken 
no deep root, and to sicken according- 
ly; and here, where freedom, intelli- 
gence, and the hope of rising prevail, 
sooner than elsewhere, will their delu- 
siveness be discovered. The laboring 
classes will soon learn by experience— 
and, indeed, they have partly learned it 
already—that they cannot mend, but 
must, in the long run, greatly damage 
their condition by organizations for the 
control of prices and modes of labor; 
and then, and not till then, will they 
forsake them. For that time we must 
patiently wait. 

A man in a balloon is not more pow- 
erless against the currents of the air 
than he is on earth against the currents 
of the time. The tendency of modern 
civilization is to greater individual in- 
dependence, and not to less. The man 
is more; the state, the calling, the caste 
is less. The principle of association, so 
active and so powerful in this age, does 
not contravene this doctrine. This 
principle is mainly available only when 
a simple and definite purpose can be 
forwarded by a single act; as by sub- 
scribing to a railroad, or contributing to 
a mission. When used fora vague, gen- 
eral, conditional purpose, it almost al- 
ways fails to accomplish its object; so 
used, it is asortof communism. Trade- 
unions are more allied to communism 
than to associative enterprise. It shall 
be “share and share alike,” they say. 
‘We will make our lot common; no 
high heads, no grasping, nor pushing, 
nor gouging.” They put their ail in, 
and stand or fall together. This is 
sheer communism, so far as it goes; and 
it goes a good ways, for it gocs to all a 
man’s earnings. While association pro- 
motes enterprise, activity, and work— 
is born, indeed, of new undertakings, 
and restrains the associates from noth- 
ing—it is the essence of trade-unions, 
as of communism, to palsy energy 
and ambition and enterprise, and to 
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merge the individual in the common 
mass. 

Now communism is a thing of the 
past. It belongs to the childhood of 
civilization, So the Brook Farm be- 
longed to and adorned well enough the 
early years of those who engaged in it, 
but who have, of course, learned better 
since. They showed themselves to be 
bright children then, and may try the 
experiment again when in their second 
childhood; they certainiy will not be- 
fore that time. Neither will civiliza- 
tion, in its maturity, repeat the modes 
of its youth. Our farmers will not 
again have pastures in common, nor 
fuel, nor church-goers their sittings. 

These considerations are not foreign 
to my purpose. I argue from them 
that a man now must be his own master 
and control his own life, and that it is 
contrary to the spirit of modern civili- 
zation for him to allow his laboring or 
not laboring, or his valuation of his la- 
bor, to be dependent on the vote or the 
estimate or the codperation of any soci- 
ety. The various rules that these or- 
ganizations exact obedience to, are really 
the cast-off clothing of that medieval 
age when modern industry was in its 
swaddling-clothes. To limit the num- 
ber of apprentices that a master may 
employ, to exclude non-unionists from 
work, to forbid piece-work, and to arbi- 
trarily fix the hours of labor, is a med- 
dling with the free conduct of life as 
injurious as it is arbitrary and degrad- 
ing to true independence, The ancient 
custom of the trades, that forced every 
artisan to be a journeying man for a cer- 
tain number of years before he was al- 
lowed to practise his craft at home, had 
at least this favorable feature, that the 
bondage was limited in time; nowa- 
days it is attempted to make it perpet- 
ual. 

I notice that, at the most recent 
“congresses” of the trade-unions, in 
this country and abroad, their leaders 
speak despondingly of the power of 
local organizations, and that their plan 
now for managing their business is, to 
organize the industry of the whole 
world, and, by alliance and combina- 
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tion, to dictate the prices and rules of 
labor to all civilized men. This wide 
spreading-out indicates a speedy col- 
lapse. The undertaking is laughable. 
If the capitalists of London and Amster- 
dam find it impossible to control the 
price of coffee; if our three great ruil- 
roads, that lead from the Seaboard to 
the West, are unable, after many at- 
tempts, to make a successful and profit- 
able and controlling league with each 
other, shall this watery spawn of pseudo- 
progress put a ring into the nose of the 
world of industry, and lead us about 
like a tamed ox! The workingmen 
will soon find the tyranny of these self- 
imposed leaders ten times worse than 
they have ever thought the tyrannyef 
society or of capitalists to be. A little 
longer, and we shall see this high-blown 
bubble of trade-unions burst and scat- 
ter in vapor for ever. There are signs 
of this catastrophe already. At the late 
meeting of the National Labor-Union in 
New York, the tone of the discussions 
plainly indicated a waning confidence 
in the power of strikes. But what are 
trade-unions without strikes? They are 
an army without weapons. When they 
forego the use of this instrument of ag- 
gression and defence, they are shorn of 
all their power, and, like an expensive 
but useless toy, will soon be cast aside. 

At the same convention the discus- 
sions indicated that codperation is be- 
coming the favorite plan for remedying 
the evils complained of. Now codpera- 
tion is certainly a nf&ch better thing 
than unions, for the control of industry 
and strikes; it makes no disturbance, 
it does not enforce or encourage idleness, 
practises no tyranny, and needs waste 
no money on orators and secretaries, 
processions and celebrations. It has 
this advantage, too, that those who en- 
gage in it will generally have shorter, 
cheaper, and more satisfactory experi- 
ence than they are getting in their pres- 
ent school. This is the best that can 
be said of codperation. As the means 
of elevating the condition of the work- 
ingman, it will prove a failure. Nay, 
it has already proved a failure! Itisa 
mistake to suppose that it is a modern 
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discovery. I see that its records, older 
than the Christian religion, have been 
lately found. Had we no historical evi- 
dence on the subject, we might be sure, 
from the nature of things, that a plan 
so obvious and plausible as that of co- 
operation has often suggested itself to 
laboring men, and often been tried. 
But we need not speculate, or go far 
back for facts. There is hardly a vil- 
lage of considerable size in this coun- 
try, where the plan has not been tried 
by one or more of the trades, in the 
course of the last half-dozen years, and 
there is not one in a hundred of the 
trials that has not disastrously failed. 
In my own somewhat extended obser- 
vation, there is not one that has lasted 
long enough to give it such established 
character as to entitle it to be called 
successful. ; 

Codperation has been tried in various 
fields. Fifteen or twenty years ago, 
New England, and perhaps the whole 
country, was everywhere sprinkled with 
“union stores.” I think there is not one 
of them in existence now. This was a 
very plausible and simple form of co- 
operation ; but, though captivating in 
its theory and its figures, and very al- 
luring to the farmer and the mechanic 
—who naturally grudged the merchant 
the margin of profit on which they saw 
him grow rich faster than themselves 
—it proved, in practice, very unprofit- 
able. 

Look at the history of building-society 
epidemics. This»is a form of coédpera- 
tion with a double chance for fraud. 
I see they are starting it again; and 
again, I suppose, many simple minds 
will expect to make money, as the boys 
did by swapping jackets with each 
other. The principle is just the same; 
but in the building-schemes laid before 
them by their disinterested friends’ cal- 
culation, chance and percentage are so 
mingled that they are completely mys- 
tified ; and they really seem to expect 
that if ten of them put in one hundred 
dollars a-piece, and then divide the 
sum, they will have one hundred and 
fifty dollars a-piece, and pay their secre- 
tary a good salary besides. It is a duty 
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of the public press—a duty which they 
neglect more from cowardice than from 
ignorance—to warn their readers against 
these swindling schemes, and, instead 
of reporting them as a part of the hon- 
est business of the day, to picture them 
as the devices of rogues and traps for 
fools. 

Union-stores failed, mainly, because, 
for success, each needed at its head a 
man of skill, experience, honesty, and 
self-devotion. Such a bundle of virtues 
was not to be found at every corner. 
The man who possesses them can seldom 
be got at a small salary—hardly at any 
salary; for he can do better in business 
for himself. Rare is the man that will 
not do better for himself than for an- 
other. These codperative establishments 
generally got for their managers those 
broken-down, good-for-nothing chaps, 
who are always hanging about the skirts 
of regular business, waiting for some- 
thing to turn up. Further experiments 
will seldom do better. The great fame 
of the success of the Rochdale Associa- 
tion is proof of its singularity. It is 
quoted everywhere, and no other case 
is quoted ; there are no others to quote. 
Even that has not yet such age that we 
can consider its success as established. 
Should it become so, its highly excep- 
tional character ought rather to warn 
than attract. The men who moved in 
that had a conscious fitness for the un- 
dertaking. Shall we all try to imitate 
Blondin ? 

The practical obstacles to the success- 
ful coéperation of labor and capital, 
which it is now so much the fashion to 
recommend, are numerous; and it has 
therefore but seldom been attempted. 
The first difficulty is in agreeing upon 
terms that will prove permanently satis- 
factory to both sides. In the great 
matter of the division of profits the in- 
terests of the two parties are opposing ; 
since what goes into the pockets of one, 
must come out of the pockets of the 
other. The toilers, thinking of their 
sweat and their numbers, naturally be- 
lieve themselves entitled to the lion’s 
share. The capitalist, contemplating 
his good money and the risk of its loss, 
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naturally thinks otherwise. Were the 
profits of the capitalist in manufactur- 
ing, for instance, large and certain, and 
labor scarce, the case would be differ- 
ent; but he remembers that, while per- 
haps one in three of those engaged in 
his business has made a fortune, the 
others have failed altogether, or toiled 
through long years of anxiety for an 
uncertain support. He remembers, too, 
that he must bear the losses on this 
codperative partnership alone. It is 
“heads you win, tails I lose.” The 
workman must have assured to him the 
current wages of his trade. He cannot 
afford to risk these, even in part; for 
his family needs them, and he will re- 
fuse, and wisely refuse, to make mate- 
rial abatement from them for an uncer- 
tain profit. Speculation is not for him. 
In the uncertainty and sharp competi- 
tion that attend all kinds of business, it 
is evident that the capitalist can afford 
to promise, at most, but a small per- 
centage of the possible profits to those 
in his employ. It is evident, also, that 
the prospect of that trifling gain can be 
but a feeble incentive to that special 
industry and attention on the part of 
the workman, which are the only ad- 
vantage to the capitalist that can be 
looked for from codperation. No harm, 
of course, is likely to result to the oper- 
ation from trying this experiment, un- 
less it be the greater danger of loss of 
wages by fraud; the difficulty is, that 
while labor is so abounding and neces- 
sitous in the world as it is now, there 
is little prospect of its being able to 
make a very profitable partnership with 
capital. A man likes to be sole master 
of his business, and he does not like to 
have his business affairs laid open to the 
public every settling-day. 

In small establishments, and in those 
kinds of business in which capital is a 
small, and intelligent, skilled labor a 
large element, this sort of partnership 
may be practicable and advantageous ; 
but where different conditions prevail, 
it is not likely to be often tried, or to 
succeed. Most branches of manufactur- 
ing business are now carried on in large 
establishments, from sound considera- 
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tions of economy, and large capital is 
risked in them; they get good, faithful 
service from their employees now, and 
will not unnecessarily present them with 
a material share of their uncertain pro- 
fits. A small share would be entirely 
inoperative. The hope of ten dollars at 
the end of the year will not spur the 
lagging nor awake the inattentive. 

But it is said, there are many kinds 
of business that do not require large 
capital, in buildidgs, machinery, or raw 
or converted material. Why cannot 
house-building, for example, be done 
codperatively ? A codperative society 
of this kind labors under many disad- 
vantages. It has little or no responsi- 
bility; and a man who proposes to 
build a house, will prefer, for good rea- 
sons, to contract with a responsible par- 
ty. It cannot have at first, of course, 
any more than an individual builder, a 
high reputation, and cannot afford to 
wait to make it; for men without capi- 
tal cannot wait till next year for remu- 
nerative wages. For the same reason 
they cannot take jobs that, with a pros- 
pect of profit, involve risk or loss. They 
cannot well accommodate themselves to 
the changes of the times. The master- 
mechanic can take on extra hands or 
reduce his force from day to day—a 
thing obviously not so easy for a society 
to do; for which of equal partners shall 
lie idle? Then there are all the disad- 
vantages, considerable in every business, 
of the want of ready money wherewith 
to take favorable opportunities for the 
purchase of material. 

A codperative society finds it almost 
impossible to get a sufficiently capable 
man for a manager, for head-work. He 
must be the equal in all business qual- 
ifications of other master-mechanics, or 
his society cannot compete with them. 
Such capable men are scarce, and not 
easily picked out by their fellows: they 
find themselves; and they get more 
profitable business than heading a co- 
operative society. Should such a man- 
ager be found and got possession of, the 
chances are that the ambition and jeal- 
ousy of his fellows—most of whom, 
being human, would think themselves 
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his equals or superiors, and all of whom 
would covet the advantages of his posi- 
tion—would shortly push him from his 
seat, or disrupt the society in the effort 
to do so. Experience has shown that 
these organizations are always full of 
intestine broils, from all the various 
sources of difference in which our na- 
ture is so prolific; and let me add, if 
the truth may be spoken without offence, 
that a very large share of those who are 
most active in forming them and most 
ready to join them, belong to the more 
thriftless, idle, discontented, visionary, 
and quarrelsome part of the laboring 
classes. These societies are great favor- 
ites with the lazy man; and even the 
average man, remembering that his in- 
dividual deficit in work will have little 
effect on the society’s reputation or 
earnings, of which, whether idle or in- 
dustrious, he is to have an equal share, 
is tempted to indolence rather than im- 
pelled to exertion. 

Another troublesome element is lately 
introduced into the labor question. The 
law-making power has been invoked to 
aid in its solution, and another field is 
thereby opened to demagogues. How 
many hours ought a man to work? 
This is a double question. Too many 
hours-will injure his health and shorten 
his days; too few will not supply his 
wants, To strike a just balance be- 
tween these conflicting elements is mat- 
ter of judgment, and in different cases 
will lead to different answers. It is a 
mistake to suppose that a large amount 
of labor is useful to health ; on the con- 
trary, it is but a slight variation from 
the truth to say, that the less a man 
works the longer he will live. It is 
hard work that kills; it shortens the 
average duration of the life of those 
that reach adult age in this country, by 
at least ten years. Your family-horse, 
that is tenderly cared for, and jogs 
about two or three hours a-day, will last 
a dozen or twenty years ; your street-car 
horse, or your canal-horse, is used up in 
a quarter of that time. There is a simi- 
lar though smaller disparity between 
the longevity of those men who live at 
ease, and of hard workers, In England, 
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where the comparison can be made, this 
is statistical truth; in this country there 
is no class that pass a life of ease. We 
are nearly all hard workers for the 
greater part of our lives. If I were 
asked how long a day’s work is most 
favorable to health and long life, I 
should say, therefore, not ten hours, nor 
eight, nor even six—perhaps two, cer- 
tainly not more than four. 

But although it may be true, as esti- 
mated by Dr. Franklin, that four hours 
a-day of well-directed labor from every 
able-bodied person would suffice to 
keep mankind in greater comfort than 
they now enjoy, it is undoubtedly also 
true that, as society is at present consti- 
tuted, with the present waste, from idle- 
ness, fashion, and ill-directed toil, four 
hours of labor per day from the workers 
would hardly keep off starvation, and 
would greatly fall short of sustaining 
the present rate of comfort, much more 
of pushing on the car of civilization. In 
the next place, every candid person that 
is familiar with the processes and man- 
ipulations of the different kinds of in- 
dustry, will admit that the curtailing 
of the hours of labor would be, in nearly 
the same degree, a diminution of the 
products of labor; so that the eight- 
hour question substantially resolves it- 
self into this: Can mankind afford to 
shorten the hours of labor? Shall man- 
kind have more leisure—a great bless- 
ing, doubtless, in itself—and wear poor- 
er clothes, live in cheaper houses, and 
use more meagre fare? This is the 
grand problem. Is it imagined that it 
will be solved by philosophical discus- 
sion, by strikes, or by legislation? Not 
so! The question is already settled— 
settled by the instincts of the race, as 
shown in the spontaneous customs and 
practices of society. The instincts of 
the race have adjusted the balance be- 
tween toil on the one side, and gratifi- 
cation on the other, in all free com- 
munities; and law-makers and trade- 
unions might as well undertake to make 
us sleep more or less than we do now, 
as to make us work more hours or 
fewer. In due time the instincts of the 
race, obeying the varying conditions of 
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life and art, will change the hours of 
labor; and this without the aid of 
strikes or laws, or even in spite of them. 
It is a matter incapable, in its nature, 
of other mode of determination. It 
will illustrate my argument, and prove 
its soundness, to state the fact, that the 
customary number of the hours of la- 
bor, in this country, has been spontane- 
ously and greatly lessened within a life- 
time. .This is perhaps most strikingly 
seen among the farmers of New Eng- 
land. Labor-saving implements have 
relieved the hand, readier interchange 
of products has greatly facilitated the 
supply of our wants, and we get our 
modicum of comfort with fewer hours 
of toil. Did we work more, we should 
have more. We stop when we do, be- 


cause our instinctive tastes and desires, 
struggling with the pain of toil, have 
thus adjusted the balance. 

The question of the hours of labor is 
of easy solution when the workingman 
is his own master, or works by the 
piece, each deciding for himself whether 


he will have more leisure and less mon- 
ey, or less leisure and more money. The 
eight-hour law does not trouble the 
shoemakers of Lynn. But when a la- 
borer is employed by the day, the con- 
flicting interests in this regard of him- 
self and his employer are impossible of 
reconcilement, and will be a constant- 
ly recurring source of jarring, conten- 
tion, and strikes, interfering from time 
to time with the free evolution of in- 
dustrial laws. It is a sound maxim in 
the industrial world, as well as in the 
forum, that “it is best that strifes 
should cease ;” and for this reason it is 
very desirable that the plan of work by 
the piece should be followed wherever 
it is possible. In nothing do the trade- 
unions show their folly and perverseness 
more than in their hostility to this prin- 
ciple. True children of obstruction, they 
aim to destroy that competition which 
is the necessary result of freedom of indi- 
vidual effort. Deprived of the right of 
competition, a man might as well be a 
plank in a bridge. Without it, life 
would be a true Slough of Despond. 
That in the struggle the weak are some- 
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times overborne, is but a part of the law 
of nature. But let us have no fear; the 
laws of nature will outlast Mr. Mill. 

It is a striking fact that the demand 
for fewer hours of labor is made most 
often and most loudly by men whose 
avocations are followed for only a part 
of the year, or whose employment is 
uncertain, as by masons and ship-car- 
penters. We might expect these men 
to be more willing, as they certainly are 
more able, to make a long day when 
work is to be had; but instead of this, 
they are the first to take advantage of 
the pressure of business, in their several 
trades, to exact higher pay for fewer 
hours, This shows that they are moved 
by selfishness, and not by principle. We 
do not object to their selfishness, but to 
their hypocrisy in pretending to be goy- 
erned by principle. They can hardly 
expect the sympathy of enlightened 
minds, Do these men, while making 
moans over the hardship of a ten-hour 
day’s work, ever count the hours that 
their wives are toiling, by day and by 
night, weekday and Sunday? No eight- 
hour law forthem. After a night dis- 
turbed by the cries of sick or nursing 
or troublesome children, the wife of 
your eight-hour man rises, often an hour 
before her husband, to get his break- 
fast ; through the day she at least keeps 
pace with him in toil and harassment, 
ending it with two or three hours of 
work after tea, while he smokes his 
pipe, or visits the corner grocery, or at- 
tends the meeting of his Union. This 
she often does while drained of half her 
energies by a nursing or an unborn 
child. It is idle to say that the hus- 
band’s increased leisure can be spent in 
aiding her. It is seldom so spent by 
the class of men who are clamorous for 
fewer hours of lahor. They think they 
have a higher mission than tending 
babies, A man of this sort generally 
thinks he has a mission to elevate the 
laboring classes. In order to do this, he 
would arbitrarily diminish the mass of 
the products of labor. Will his wife have 
an easier time when, this is done? Let 
him work a little longer, and purchase 
more comforts and help for that care- 
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worn face, that would smile to hear 
that twice eight hours would truly finish 
her day’s work. But it is idle to reason 
or expostulate with these men. They 
expect to get more money for less work. 
They may succeed for to-day, they can- 
not succeed permanently. As well might 
they hope to tear the earth from her 
axle-tree as to disturb the fixed propor- 
tion, slow growth and product as it is 
of all the active elements of nature, be- 
tween labor and its reward. He that 
sows little shall reap little. 

It has been lately proposed, in Eng- 
land, to organize committees of arbitra- 
tion for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween employers and the employed. 
Arbitration, as a voluntary mode of 
arranging difficulties, is, and of course 
always has been, at command. Regular 
committees, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing it, might somewhat promote its 
use. But unless these bodies are to 


have the authority of courts, the project, 
‘as a remedy for existing disorders in in- 
dustry, is entirely frivolous. Give them 


this authority, and they will seldom be 
resorted to by capitalists and men who 
have money to lose. Judicial bodies 
have their proper functions and place. 
We resort to them, by necessity, to set- 
tle the difficulties of the past ; but who 
of us is there who wishes to regulate his 
future business by the opinion of any 
body but himself? It is like calling 
upon judicial bodies to fix the prices at 
which we shall buy and sell—a thing 
that we are not likely to do. 

Of course, there is no objection to 
doing all that is possible in this way, 
or by codperation. These modes are 
every way desirable ; but their applica- 
tion is very limited. The truth should 
be known. To exite false hopes in so 
important a matter as the relations of 
labor and capital, is disturbing and 
damaging in its effect to a large degree. 
To propose to better a man’s condition, 
is often to make him think he is un- 
justly dealt by now. 

What hope, then, for the working- 
man? Must he, through all the futttre, 
continue to pass the vigor of his life in 
toil, and reach old age in poverty? To 
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the first branch of the question, Yes! 
To the second, No! Labor is the lot of 
civilized man. Even when climate and 
soil are most favorable it is necessary to 
the attainment of the comforts and ap- 
pliances that distinguish him from the 
brute and the savage. Great natural 
gifts, inherited wealth, and some acci- 
dents of fortune, alone make a few par- 
tial exceptions. 

But it is not necessary, at least.in this 
country, that the workingman should 
arrive at old age in poverty. Continued 
ill-health, imbecility of mind, and a few 
other rare calamities, are the only suffi- 
cient excuse for this double evil. Only 
a few can be rich, but nearly every man 
can acquire a competence before he 
reaches that time of life when freedom 
from severe toil becomes necessary to 
comfort and health. Very many work- 
ingmen, in all kinds of business, accom- 
plish this object. Indeed, it is rather 
the rule than the exception, in the rural 
parts of New England, and wherever 
the spirit of New England prevails. 

In order to attain this independence, 
the workingman must keep it studious- 
ly in view, through all his years of vigor, 
and make it secondary to nothing but 
the actual needs of comfortable and re- 
spectable existence. Let him do this, 
and Jet him observe a few simple rules, 
that are neither new nor hidden, but 
are found scattered everywhere in books 
and in the mouths of men, and when 
men speak in pity or contempt of the 
“ noor workingman,” they will not mean 
bim. 

In the first place, he must begin 
early. Habits bind us like green withes. 
Especia!ly he must begin early to save. 
A dollar saved and invested at twenty- 
five years of age, is equal, us a provision 
for old age, to five dollars saved at the 
age of fifty. As the value an old man 
puts on five dollars is to the value a 
young man puts on one dollar, so isa 
dollar saved now to a dollar saved by- 
and-by. How much easier it is for the 
latter to lay away a dollar, than it is for 
the old man to save five dollars! The 
dollar that you so easily spare to the 
savings-bank to-day, will change to five 
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dollars if you ask for it when your hair 
is gray like your father’s, and your wife 
is wan and weak dike your mother. The 
possession of money, as a gruwing secu- 
rity against future want, is a constant 
and solid comfort to the mind. It 
brings self-respect, and the respectful 
consideration of the world; and this 
not without good reason; for the man 
who has saved money may safely be 
presumed to possess many good quali- 
ties—industry, temperance, frugality, 
discretion. 

Not only do the dollars you have 
saved grow day and night, but the com- 
mand of them enables you to avail your- 
self of the opportunities that occur now 
and then, in every man’s experience, of 
putting them to very profitable use. It 
is by seizing these chances that men 
find it so much easier to quadruple the 
first thousand dollars than it was to 
make it. If we begin thus aright, the 


path of success is easy to follow. Choos- 
ing some regular and legitimate occupa- 
tion, it is only further necessary to avoid 


certain notable follies. Avoid waste. 
This is the key of nine tenths of tie 
fortunes, It is easier to make than to 
save. Foreigners say, and those of us 
who have lived abroad can confirm the 
statement, that the comfortable classes 
in this country waste half enough to 
support us. To escape this ruinous 
profusion in food, in fuel, and in dress, 
constant watchfulness, firm resolution, 
and a stern disregard of fashion and of 
what is called public opinion, are neces- 
sary. The greatest evil is extravagance 
in dress. A young person here throws 
away, in this ministration to savage 
vanity or silly pride, hetween the ages 
of fifteen and thirty, enough to provide a 
competence for old age. The wasteful 
owe it to the world to toil in their old 
age, in order to restore to it what they 
have wasted in their youth. The world 
owes no man more than he earns; and 
if he wastes that, he cannot demand it 
again. He who is paid once, is well 
paid. 


Avoid speculations, The rich man 
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can afford to risk a part of his money 
in hazardous enterprises, but they are 
the acme of folly for the man of small 
means. For him it is far more import- 
ant to keep the penny that he has, than 
to add ten pennies to it. How many, 
in this country, within the last few 
years, have lost the savings of long years 
of toil in mining and oil speculations! 
How often will life-long poverty be the 
result, and demoralization, and despair! 

Keep away from cities, The city isa 
fit place for the rich man and for the 
adventurer who recks not of the future; 
but for the average man, the man whose 
moderate ambition it will satisfy to 
raise a family respectably and secure a 
comfortable provision for old age, it is 
not the best place; for this reason par- 
ticularly, that what is a competence in 
the country would not pay house-rent 
in the city. With five acres of good 
land, a decent house, and a thousand 
dollars in money, in that coming day 
when a grasshopper shall be a burden, 
you need not envy a railway-king ; for 
you are fed and clothed and warmed ; 
and what has he more? Surely, the 
mechanic is greatly wanting in courage 
if he dare not attempt to do thus much 
for himself; and if he attempts it and 
fails, he is equally deficient in some- 
thing besides courage. 

But it is hardly worth while to dilate 
on maxims and arguments that are 
known and assented to by all’‘men. It 
is easily demonstrated, that if we wére 
all industrious and temperate and fru- 
gal, we should all have leisure and plen- 
ty. There is little hope, it is true, that 
all men will reach this blissful state in 
our day; but we need not wait for the 
rest. Let us follow the right road our- 
selyes, whatever becomes of our neigh- 
bors. Let nothing divert us from it; 
for in that direction only lies a reason- 
able assurance of comfort, respectability, 
and security; and he who teaches us to 
look elsewhere, either to trade-unions, 
or strikes, or codperation, or better laws, 
is, if not an enemy, at least a dangerous 
and damaging friend. 
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Bren AcHMET, a little old renegade 
Jew of no principles whatsoever, and 
cherishing a religious faith curiously 
compounded from every system that 
has ever flourished in the East, whereby 
he was able to adapt himself with the 
utmost readiness to the diverse preju- 
dices of all conditions of customers, was 
the person who gave me the earliest 
inkling of the following narration. 
Achmet had once been a sort of vice- 
consul at Aleppo, and in that capacity 
had made a large acquaintance among 
Eastern travellers. Having been turned 
out of office on account of some un- 
authorized speculations with the public 
funds, he had moved to Beyrout, where 
he took up the profession of money- 
changer and broker in couriers, pass- 
ports, and outfits generally, and there- 
by, of course, soon further extended his 
sphere of knowledge. And being some- 
what of a gossip, and moreover a fel- 
low of plausible conversation, it was 
his habit to pleasantly entertain his 
customers with some long-winded nar- 
ration, and so distract their attention 
while he cheated them. This was his 
course with me; and it was while pre- 
tending to give good Eastern change 
for some napoleons, that he told me 
what he knew of the affair of Monroe 
Gillespie. 

It entertained me for the moment— 
so much so, indeed, that, as I have hinted, 
I suffered greatly in my small change ; 
but, as the circumstances he narrated 
were, after all, only fragmentary, I soon 
laid aside all memory of them. But it 
happened that during the ensuing 
month, being in Smyrna, I came across 
and hired one Alexander, who had once 
been courier or dragoman to Gillespie ; 
and the fellow happening to hint at 
matters which revived what I had al- 
ready heard, I felt convinced that, put- 
ting all the stories together, there was 
a mystery which might be worth un- 
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ravelling, if I could gain the clew to 
the other scattered threads. This put 
me upon a vigorous search, and after 
awhile I was able to supply all the 
needful omissions in the affair. 

One of my principal informants was 
Rokely Vernon, an English gentleman, 
stationed at that time at Constanti- 
nople, in the civil service, but within 
the past few months a resident of Staf- 
fordshire, having become Lord Varley 
by the unexpected and almost concur- 
rent ending of three intermediate lives. 
Another informant was an old antiqua- 
rian at Cairo. I never could ascertain 
whether he was an European who had 
become easternized by long residence 
there, or an Egyptian who had adopted 
a few European customs and obsery- 
ances, so curiously were his costume, 
language, complexion, and, in fact, 
every thing about him, a compound from 
both races. Nor can I recollect his 
name. I only now remember that he 
lived in an upper story, on the right 
hand of the principal street leading to 
the gate from which we emerge to go 
to the Catacombs,—that he seemed 
always studying books full of ancient 
Egyptian characters,—and that he 
smoked a long brown pipe, which he 
usually held partially thrust out of the 
window, and the bowl of which was so 
large that, to any one coming down the 
street, it looked like a sign or emblem 
of trade. There were a few others who 
contributed their evidence to supply 
deficiencies, but those whom I have 
mentioned were the ones to whom I am 
more especially indebted. And I will 
here state my belief that I am the only 
person who has ever gathered those 
fragments of mystery into one com- 
pact, rounded form. No other tray- 
ellers seem to have had the curiosity 
to do so; while among the people of 
the East, where the scattered facts have 
been most currently whispered from ear 
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to ear, there is such a constitutional and - 


almost religious shrinking from med- 
dling with any thing presenting or pre- 
tending to a supernatural aspect, that 
calm and collected investigation must 
have ever remained an impossibility. 
The story,—and I will here state that 
this is no ghostly or demoniacal tale, 
but simply the record of a distempered 
fancy crushed beneath the weight of a 
few singular coincidences and distorted 
impressions,—the story may be said to 
date from some ten years back, at a 
time when Rokely Vernon, then a 
young man, being upon leave of ab- 
sence, had wandered up the Nile as far 
as the second cataract. There he had 
fallen in with Gillespie, who had pre- 
ceded him about a week, and been 
there detained by some necessary re- 
pairs to his boat. Both the travellers 


were socially inclined by nature, and 
free from any of that disagreeable stifi- 
ness or distance of manner with which 
tourists so often make themselves repul- 
sive; so that they soon struck hands in 


friendship, and, in the end, came down 
the river in the same boat. Together 
upon the downward route, they renew- 
ed their first impressions of Thebes, and, 
at the end, together visited the Pyra- 
mids ;—for, by a singular chance, they 
had both departed from the usual rou- 
tine, and had postponed their examina- 
tion of those giant wonders until the 
end of their river-tour. And having 
made the customary investigations, cal- 
culated the height with the eye, com- 
pared their estimate with the more ac- 
curate statement of the guide-books, 
crawled inside, been boosted up out- 
side, and the like, they at last turned 
aside and stood before the Sphinx. 
There they paused to dine, for the 
afternoon was now drawing on apace. 
Already the sun had travelled far down 
the western slope, and its rays, strik- 
ing aslant along the sandy desert, were 
robbed of much of their noontide fer- 
vid power; while, at the base of the 
Sphinx, a broad shade had stretched 
out, sufficient to shelter not only the 
two travellers, but also all their attend- 
ants, camels, and donkeys. It was to be 
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the last day together, for Vernon’s leave 
of absence was at an end, and on the 
morrow he must return to Constanti- 
nople; while Gillespie also intended 
soon to leave Egypt, having agreed to 
meet tourist-friends at Palermo. These 
were a Mr. Ralston and his daughter 
Helen; and it was no secret that be- 
tween the latter and Gillespie there had 
been a pleasant intimacy that had grad- 
uaily ripened into an engagement. Duty 
and affection, therefore, thus drawing 
the two young men asunder, there could 
be no respite to the parting, and for the 
moment the thought sobered them. But 
with the wild, exuberant elasticity of 
youth, they soon dashed aside all dis- 
agreeable reflections,—spoke only of the 
chances of meeting again,—-arranged a 
correspondence, and drank glass after 
glass to mutual future success. It was 
this repeatefl convivial pledging that 
was perhaps the source of much that 
afterwards happened. Vernon was a 
cool head, and could take his bottle or 
two without betraying any undue ex- 
citement ; but Gillespie was of a more 
impressible nature, and not used to the 
habit of taking wine, and it needed, 
therefore, but a glass or two to bring a 
sparkle into his eyes, and a flush into 
his face, and before many minutes had 
elapsed, he was overflowing with un- 
natural animation. 

“Let us go, now,” said Vernon at 
length, proceeding to repack the ham- 
per. “‘ We have many miles to travel 
yet,—and these Arabs may not prove 
very pleasant companions after night- 
fall.” 

“ Not until I have had one more look 
at this old creature,” exclaimed Gilles- 
pie, and pointing upward at the Sphinx. 
In a sort of wild, restless fever he then 
wandered around the base, and, finally, 
his excitement appearing to increase, 
insisted upon mounting to the top. 
With the assistance of the Arabs he 
did so, and took his position upon the 
crown of the head, standing up in 
affected, solemn attitude, and commenc- 
ing a mock oration upon the antiquities 
in sight about him. 

“Never mind that subject any lon- 
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ger,” cried Vernon at last. “Come 
down, and let us start.” 

“ Will you not wait until I have done 
due honor to this place, as well as to 
those further off?” was the answer. 
With that, in obedience to a gesture, 
one of the attendants, climbing half 
way up, reached to him a partly emp- 
tied bottle of champagne. Then, sit- 
ting down, Gillespie once more took a 
fall bumper, and then recommenced his 
wild talk; gliding, however, from an 
oratorical vein into a personal address 
to his giant supporter. 

“My health to you, old lady,” he 
cried, patting the cold stone, and 
knocking with his overhanging heels 
upon the broad forehead. ‘“ Why so 
silent? Why sit century after century 
gazing with such lack-lustre eyes upon 
this lifeless desert? Can you no longer 
speak ?” ‘ 

“Come, Gillespie, enough of that. 
See! the sun is about to set.” 

“Can you not speak?” he repeated, 
unregardful of his companion’s entrea- 
ties. ‘There was a time, they say, 
when you could talk. And why not 
now? Where are those riddles with 
which you used to embarrass poor old 
(Edipus, worrying him to his death at 
last with their unutterable stupidity ? 
Can you not once more wake up, old 
lady, and give me also a riddle to 
guess? I will grapple with it like a 
hero, be assured, and will ever charita- 
bly forbear to make fun of its clumsi- 
ness and want of point, which, like all 
your other heavy jests, it will so surely 
display.” 

“Were I the old lady Sphinx, I 
would serve you out with a riddle you 
should never forget,’ cried Vernon, 
with alaugh. “ But come down, now. 
The light is already fading away.” 

Yielding at last to his companion’s 
wishes, Gillespie prepared to descend, 
first giving a farewell kick at the inani- 
mate stone forehead. Then he hurled 
the empty bottle far off on the sand, 
stooped to grasp some of the inequali- 
ties of the surface below him, and so 
began to clamber down. It was an easy 
task, and had been achieved by thou- 
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sands before him without injury. But, 
as has been stated, he was not himself 
exactly ; while the officious hands of 
the Arabs reaching up to him rather 
embarrassed his efforts than otherwise, 
so that, towards the end, he missed his 
footing. At least, that was what the 
otherg said, though Gillespie, in speak- 
ing of it subsequently, always insisted 
that he had suddenly felt the figure 
shake beneath him, so that it became 
impossible for him to retain his balance. 
It must be noted, however, that at the 
time he gave no such excuse. It was 
only afterwards, when his singular chi- 
mera had gained full sway over him, 
that his unsettled fancy looked back, 
and, in the trivial incident of an acci- 
dental fall, unconsciously invented new 
coincidences and supernatural effects. 
Be that as it may, he now rolled heavi- 
ly down, striking his head on the way 
against a portion of the rough stone 
face. He was at once picked up,—not 
insensible, and apparently but little in- 
jured ; though, for the moment, some- 
what confused, and naturally a great 
deal sobered from his late vein of mer- 
riment. His only real injury seemed to 
be a deep cut or contusion in the centre 
of his forehead, from which the blood 
flowed freely for a minute or two. But 
this was soon stanched, and, binding a 
handkerchief around his temples, the 
party set off on its return to Cairo. 

“ At least, the old lady—as you call 
her—has set her seal upon you,” said 
Vernon, with a laugh, as they slowly 
rode homeward. “ But enough of that. 
Will you write to me from Palermo ?” 

With that, the conversation took 
a new turn, and, as they had often be- 
fore done, they began discussing their 
plans for future life, and so, after a 
while, entered the city-gate, discharged 
their retinue, and gained their hotel. 
And here, before many minutes, they 
parted, not to meet again; for Gillespie, 
still a little confused with his wound, 
retired early to his room, and, before 
the next morning had well broken, 
Vernon had departed for Alexandria, 
there to take the steamer for Constanti- 
nople. 
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It was nearly broad noon before Gil- 
lespie awoke, for his sleep had been 
heavy. His first movement, after he 
had collected his memories of the pre- 
vious day, was to look into his glass 
and ascertain the extent and progress 
of his wound. To his dismay he found 
that his forehead was very much swol- 
len and discolored, and that in the 
midst of the bruise there were dark 
lines crossing each other, showing that 
the skin had been cut. This naturally 
gave apprehension of scars and dis- 
figurement, and he sent at once for a 
physician. The one who came at his 
call was of European birth, and, in 
general, a well-educated man. He ex- 
amined the wound, washed and dressed 
it, thought that possibly there might 
be a slight scar, but that more probably 
the injury would heal by what is called 
first intention, and prescribed quiet for 
afew days. §So far the treatment was 
well enough. But it happened that, 
from long practice in the East, the 
physician had acquired a little too 


much aptitude for the use of some of 
its peculiar remedies, and that when he 
now advised quiet, he proceeded to 
assist nature with some subtle, soothing 


potion. What it was that he adminis- 
tered cannot, at this distance of time, 
be known; but it is probable that it 
was compounded of drugs which, while 
aiming to compose the body, too severe- 
ly stimulated the mind, and which, con- 
sequently, should never have been given 
to a person of Gillespie’s excitable dis- 
position, To no other influence can be 
attributed that peculiar distemper of 
fancy, buried like a poisonous seed in 
his mind, and which, at first budding 
forth into a simple idiosyncrasy, thence 
gradually, but surely, overshadowed 
with madness his whole life and being. 

For three days Gillespie remained 
confined to his room, under the care of 
the doctor, who daily visited him, and 
dressed his wound. During most of 
this time the patient lay in a pleasant 
languor,-caring but little to go out. At 
the beginning of the fourth day he 
somewhat revived, became nervously 
impatient to be released, and manifest- 
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ed an almost childish joy when the 
physician informed him that he was 
cured, 

“But I must tell you—I am sorry to 
be obliged to say it—” remarked the 
doctor, as he left the room, “ that your 
wound will leave a slight, a very slight 
scar.” 

At hearing this, Gillespie once more 
consulted his glass, For the past few 
days he had been prevented from doing 
so, to any purpose, by the bandages 
upon his forehead. Now, at last, it was 
free for observation. But at the first 
glance he started back horrified. The 
swelling upon his forehead had gone 
down, to be sure, and the discoloration 
had nearly faded away. But the lines 
of the cut skin had not been healed, 
becoming, if any thing, broader with 
the shrinkage of their edges, and now 
glowed deep and red, crossing each 
other in a series of almost mathemati- 
cally exact right-angles, with a terrible 
suggestion of undesirable permanency. 
He stood transfixed. Always an ardent 
lover and frequenter of society, and 
hence naturally careful about his ap- 
pearance, how could he ever show him- 
self with that dreadful brand fixed upon 
him? And as he looked, a chance 
acquaintance came in, and, with that 
want of tact which peculiarly distin- 
guishes some people, blurted out, half 
jokingly, 

“Why, what the dickens is the mat- 
ter? Have you been in a fight, Gilles- 
pie, that you are so marked up? Who 
is the guilty man that struck you? 
And now that I look closer, it is not the 
blow of a fist, after all, but rather a 
signet of evil set upon you. What is it 
all about? Are you the original Cain 
now come up again with his warning 
sign? Or,—for it isa veritable hiero- 
glyphic,—have you incurred, in some 
way, the wrath of the Egyptian gods, 
that you have been thus branded with 
their cipher ?” 

At the new idea thus suddenly pre- 
sented to him, Gillespie shuddered, and 
once more peered into his glass, Yes, 
—there it was,—no ordinary bruise, but 
a veritable, unmistakable hieroglyphic 
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fastened upon him, like the brand of a 
galley-slave! It seemed as though every 
mark had been drawn with subtle mean- 
ing, so clear and well defined were the 
outlines ; and, above all, glowed a single 
thread, turned into loop-like shape, with 
a straight, sharp termination,—for all 
the world like the beak of a bird. 
Could it be any thing other than a 
doom upon him? Was it then true, as 
he had somewhere read, that the old 
Egyptian deities still had ability to 
avenge themselves for mortal insults ? 
Must it not be that the great stone 
Sphinx, calm and impassive as it seem- 
ed to others, had fixed upon him for a 
display of her powers? Why, oh! why, 
in his foolish mirth and recklessness 
had he thus taunted her? Thoughts 
and speculations like these came boiling 
into his brain with lightning speed, 
severally giving way in turn to succes- 
sors yet more startling and absurd, and 
each leaving behind some traces of its 
unwelcome presence, until, in a moment, 
as it were, the great doom of his life 
had become fixed. Even now, as he 
stood, the mysterious brand upon his 
forehead seemed to grow darker and 
more deeply set. Inflamed with one 
desperate idea, he rushed out, fled wild- 
ly up the street, and did not rest until 
he had gained the apartment of the old 
Egyptian scholar, whom he happened 
already to know by fame. There throw- 
ing off his hat, he pointed to his fore- 
head, and exclaimed : 

“Look! What is that?” 

“Tt is a scar or bruise,” responded 
the old man, drawing his long pipe in 
from the open window. “ Or is it some- 
thing that you have painted there for 
mystification? For if it were anywhere 
else than on your forchead, I should 
say that it was an Egyptian hicro- 
glyphic.” 

“ And what does it stand for? Tell 
me at once.” 

“Such questions cannot always be 
answered at once,” was the response. 
“T have often spent months in decipher- 
ing a simpler sign than that. Let me 
look closer. There is here a line, which, 
by itself alone, would signify continuity. 
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And here seems to be the head and 
beak of a bird. I can hardly tell what 
it all means, I think I have seen that 
sign somewhere, but cannot for the mo- 
ment recollect. It is not on the Rosetta 
stone, I know. Wait, though, a min- 
ute.” 

With that the old scholar pulled 
down some of his tattered vellum vol- 
umes, and made diligent search. After 
half an hour he drew himself up with 
an exclamation of satisfaction. 

“Tt is here. I thought I had seen it 
before,—the very same character. It is 
found on the north side of the inner 
wall of the Temple of Karnac. It means 
‘ seek,’ ” 

“All that tells me nothing,” cried 
Gillespie. ‘“ What must I seek ?” 

“ How should I know ?” retorted the 
other, a little put out at the sharpness 
of the question, more especially as, at 
the first, he had been interrupted in the 
perusal of a most interesting chronicle. 
“ Better seek for manners, or for some 
way to get that brand off from you—if 
you have not, as I am inclined to sus- 
pect, put it there yourself.” 

With that the old man turned away, 
thrust the bowl of his pipe once more 
out of the window, and resumed his 
studies. And Gillespie, without stop- 
ping for apologies or adieux, rushed 
back to the hotel. There he found a 
letter awaiting him. It was postmarked 
“Naples,” and was from Mr. Ralston, 
informing him of their approaching de- 
parture for Palermo, and of their desire 
to meet him there upon a certain speci- 
fied day. Enclosed was a note from 
Helen, with the usual lively gossip. 
She had bought a set of pink corals. 
And she had given some carlini to a 
blind beggar, who, after all, could see 
well enough to pick her pocket. And 
Gillespie must bring her something from 
Egypt--not a mummy, for mummies 
were ugly things, and there would be 
no place at home to put it, unless they 
moved away the music-stand. But she 
would like a scarabsus, such as the 
Egyptian women wore, and perhaps a 
model of something or other. Gillespie 
read the dainty little note hurriedly, 
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and then crushed it wildly in his fingers. 
How, in his present state, could he ap- 
pear at Palermo upon the designated 
day? And in his agitation he did the 
very thing he should not have done— 
wrote a vague, rambling reply, full of 
unmeaning excuses, with no real, open, 
sufficient explanation in any part of it; 
alluded to some stigma upon him, of 
which perhaps time alone would clear 
him, speaking of it as something they 
should have known about, and seeming 
entirely unconscious that they would 
naturally apply the remark in a moral 
rather than in a physical sense ; and so, 
on the spur of the moment, sent off his 
letter. 

Daily, almost hourly, his thoughts 
gained a more horrible dominion over 
him. He reflected how he had taunt- 
ingly requested the great stone monster 
of the Desert to give him some stupid 
riddles to guess. Had she not now 
done so? And had not his friend Ver- 
non told him that, in her place, he 
would have given a riddle that should 
never be forgotten? Could there be 
any doubt that there was now a mystic 
brand upon him, never, perhaps, to be 
removed ? 

Nay, not quite as terrible as that, he 
hoped. It might be that, in the end, 
the bitter curse would depart from him. 
And by anxiously dwelling upon the 
subject during his waking moments, 
and dreaming about it when asleep, this 
fancy became firmly fixed in his brain, 
He had been told to “seek.” What 
was it that he must seek for? He could 
not tell; butif he tried his best to fath- 
om the mystery, could there be a doubt 
that, in the end, he would succeed ? 
And when the object of his search stood 
before him, he would surely recoguize 
it. Its identity would be borne upon 
him by some unmistakable prescience. 
And then, then only, his toil having 
met its due fruition, the doom would be 
lifted from him, the mystic inscription 
would fade away from his forehead, and 
he would depart a free, untainted man 
once more. 

That thing to be sought for—was it a 
legend of the Sphinx,—some vital phi- 
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losophic truth,—magic cures,—material 
wealth,—or what? No matter. He 
would grope through the darkness 2s 
cunningly as possible, trusting that new 
light would gradually gleam upon him. 
And first, doubtless, he must make him- 
self acquainted with the mystic signs 
everywhere written upon the desert- 
architecture, There, more surely than 
elsewhere, might be the truth. With 
that intent he once more visited the old 
student, with singular cunning humored 
the old man so successfully as to ingra- 
tiate himself into his favor, and soon 
managed to be entered as his pupil. 
And now, for weeks, he gave himself up 
to the study with a zest and diligence 
which were not without their reward. 
His earnest, fierce enthusiasm and long- 
ing, stimulated by the peculiar bent of 
his mind, enabled him, almost by in- 
spiration, to grapple with difficulties 
which would have overwhelmed many 
professed and practised philologists. 
He soon mastered much that the old 
man could tell him; had read most of 
those discolored vellum volumes and 
sheets of inscriptions, and panted for 
more. In Alexandria there were many 
stores of such treasures, many of them 
as yet untranslated. Some of these he 
purchased; of some, which he could 
not buy, he procured copies, All this 
was expensive, and his means were 
small; for in making his European tour, 
he had already vastly encroached upon 
his income. But with this passion of 
his mind ungratified, he hesitated at 
nothing, and drew drafts which, at any 
other time, would have horrified him, 
and the payment of which must have 
seriously crippled his principal. 
Gradually, through close association 
with his old preceptor, he acquired 
some of the Eastern habits. Almost 
from the first he assumed the close tur- 
ban; but this was partly for conceal- 
ment, as thereby more easily than with 
any ordinary cap or Lat he could hide 
the glowing cipher upon his forehead. 
Then, for further disguise, he let his 
beard grow, not wishing during his la- 
bors to be recognized by former friends, 
who, with their advice or ridicule, would 
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doubtless discommode him. Soon, by 
a natural sequence, to the turban were 
added the flowing Eastern robes. Then 
his face grew thin and wrinkled with 
thought and anxiety, and his eye more 
piercing with the strange light gleaming 
within it. In a single month, indeed, 
all was changed with him; and no one 
would have recognized the light, alert 
young American in that thin, gaunt, 
stooping man, with the ragged beard 
and flowing dress, stealthily creeping 
along in slippered feet, at the dusk of 
each day, with long, stained rolls of 
parchment clutched nervously in his 
bony hands. , 

And Helen, all this while? At first 
she wrote apart from her father, asking 
what was to be understood by the sin- 
gular language of his letter. Her father 
also wrote, demanding, in less affection- 
ate words, an explanation. Probably 
Gillespie fully intended answering these 
letters, but postponed the duty from day 
to day, in hope of making that discov- 
ery which would clear him of his brand, 
and thereby enable him to write more 
cheering and satisfactory explanations. 
So day after day passed on. Then came 
a note from the father, coldly informing 
him of their departure from Palermo, 
and indicating another point at which 
they could be met, if desired. Then 
silence for a month, Still no answer 
from Gillespie, for he was more and 
more emersed in his desperate and ap- 
parently fruitless toil; and so, what 
seemed to be the last ties between him- 
self and his native land were slowly 
and rudely breaking. 

At last there suddenly came to him 
what seemed a gleam of success, or rath- 
er a suggestion of success, magnified by 
his hopes almost into a certainty. In 
some old parchment MS., probably as 
yet untranslated, he found the record 
of how some one, in an early and now 
forgotten war long before the Christian 
era, had discovered -vast treasures, 
guarded by the Sphinxes which flanked 
the great avenue at Thebes. Not be- 
neath or even in front of the monsters 
had these treasures been found, but be- 
hind, mathematically placed at a dis- 
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tance, represented by the square of some 
particular base-line. There was hope, 
indeed. Why should not every Sphinx 
be the guardian of similar treasure, and, 
as a natural sequence, the greatest of all 
be the keeper of the greatest wealth ? 
If so, it should still be untouched ; for 
there was no record of its removal. 
Even those most thorough explerers of 
all, the French philosophers, had merely 
delved about the edge of the figure, and 
thence, following the base-lines, had 
excavated for a few yards in front. No 
one had thought of clearing away the 
collected rubbish behind ; and yet what 
more natural than that the guardian of 
a treasure should sit watchful in front 
of it? Could Gillespie now scize these 
buried stores, would the curse pass from 
him? Nay, may not the mark, after all, 
have been put upon him in kindness, 
that the treasure might fall to the one 
who, first of all during many centuries, 
had spoken to the monster with recog- 
nition of powers still surviving in it ? 
He said not a word about his discoy- 
ery or the ideas connected with it—not 
even to his old preceptor, who, as the 
chance might be, would either laugh at 
kim or clse endeavor to anticipate him. 
But cautiously keeping the secret to- 
himself, he sought and procured author- 
ity from the Pacha to make any explo- 
rations he desired, within the limits of 
the Nile country, with permission to 
retain in his own possession the results 
of his labors. This, of itself, was a 
costly matter, for in Egypt, as else- 
where, there are occasional evidences 
of a circumlocution office; and, before 
he had ended, much of his remaining 
little property had been drawn from 
home and spent. But what of that, to 
one who knew, at last, where to seek, 
and, consequently, would soon be weal- 
thy, perhaps beyond his most ardent 
expectations? The rest of his patri- 
mony he expended in engaging a hun- 
dred or so native laborers, the necessary 
tools, and beasts of burden, and, lastly, 
a picked escort of well-armed and trusty 
men to guard his expected treasure. 
Thus provided, he set out one morn- 
ing from Cairo, with a retinue of at- 
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tendants and camels hardly inferior to 
the train of an Eastern potentate. At 
once they proceeded to the Sphinx. 
The initial line of measurement was 
speedily ascertained, its square calcu- 
lated, the proper distance accurately 
measured off, and the command to dig 
given, The work went on merrily at 
first, for the impression had already 
gone around that he was striving, not 
from vain curiosity merely, but for some 
settled, specific object; and each mo- 
ment the crowd stood intent upon the 
development of some great discovery. 
Then little by little, as the day wore on 
and nothing came of it, there was dis- 
couragement and lack of interest. The 
few spectators who had been drawn 
thither by curiosity, returned to Cairo, 
and the laborers pursued their task with 
less alacrity. But still, being well paid, 
they toiled on, and, by evening, a large 
opening in the sand had been excavated, 
but nothing found. 

That night Gillespie slept upon the 
spot, and early the next morning gave 
orders to renew the work. And so, 
during all that second day, they widen- 
ed and deepened the excavation; and 
still nothing came of it. Then the la- 
borers began to be disheartened, for 
even paid men do not like to toil un- 
availingly; and at last Gillespie was 
obliged to call upon his armed guards 
to compel them to their duty. And the 
second night was one of strict watchful- 
ness in the camp, lest the men should 
desert. 

The third day the labor was renewed, 
still more sluggishly and dispiritingly 
than before. Wearied out with baffied 
expectation, there were probably none 
among the spectators who longer looked 
for any discovery. Even Gillespie, per- 
haps, now began to despair; for, as he 
stood and endeavored to encourage the 
work, his face grew paler and his lips 
more rigidly drawn down ; but through- 
out all, he let no word of discomposure 
escape him. Soon, too, there were some 
who, with low murmurs, began to taunt 
him. Why labor longer, indeed? Was 
he not mad? How, from such a source, 
could success be expected? But sud- 
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denly there came a change. Whatever 
might be Gillespie’s state, the old chron- 
iclers had not been mad; and for once 
it happened that those tattered hiero- 
glyphics, so long left untranslated, had 
spoken the truth; for, toward noon, 
there came a loud cry from the man 
who stood lowest down in the pit. His 
instrument had struck against a flat 
stone, in which was an iron ring. With 
alacrity the surface of the stone was 
cleared away, so that it could be lifted, 
and then appeared the commencement 
of a flight of stone steps. It was. more 
like a recollection cf the Arabian Nights 
than an incident of the present century; 
and even Gille$pie, though he had for 
so long, in spirit, lived in the ancient 
world, stood for a moment paralyzed 
and aghast, hardly knowing whether or 
not to believe his eyes. Then taking 
with him the implements for kindling a 
torch, and beckoning one of his most 
trusty guards to accompany him, he de- 
scended. The way was long and nar- 
row, the steps leading to a close pas- 
sage, and then to more steps; and finally 
he felt, by the divergence of the stone 
sides, that he had entered into some 
sort of achamber. Here, then, for the 
first time, he lighted his torch, and 
looked around. 

It was a vaulted room, about fifteen 
feet in width and height. As far as 
could be judged, it must have lain in 
almost a right line beneath the Sphinx. 
There were no joints or seams in the 
stone sides, the whole being evidently 
hollowed from the solid rock. The 
sides were smoothly polished, and here 
and there frescoed with the usual un- 
couth figures. There was no sign of 
treasure to be seen, but in the centre of 
the chamber, upon a pedestal, rested a 
stone sarcophagus, its surface richly 
carved. With the assistance of his 
companion, Gillespie lifted off the cover, 
and, lowering his torch, disclosed with- 
in, 2 mummy, encased in the ordinary 
manner. 

To lift it out was the work of a mo- 
ment; and between them the two men 
dragged it slowly to the passage-way 
and up the stone steps to the light 
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above. There, with the crowd of ex- 
pectant attendants and laborers throng- 
ing around in rapt amazement, they 
rudely broke open the case, unwound 
the bitumenized cerements, and so, at 
last, came to the body,—a prince or 
princess, most likely, from the care with 
which it had been given a sepulchre, 
though now it differed little from any 
other meaner figure of the period. Upon 
the forehead, however, rested a scara- 
beeus; not of the ordinary stone, but 
cunningly wrought from the finest gold, 
with emeralds set into the head for eyes. 
The sunlight gleamed upon it as Gilles- 
pie lifted it, and gold and jewels both 
glistened with dazzling brightness. 
Turning it over, he saw that there was 
a mystic character engraved upon the 
under side. This he eagerly attempted 
to decipher, for doubtless it would 
prove the key to further discovery. But 
as he held it still nearer to the light and 
strove to cleanse the characters from the 
pitchy substance which had somewhat 
obscured them, his eyes grew suddenly 
dim, a pain shot wildly through his 
temples, and, with a feeble groan, he 
sank upon the sand. 

Fainting upon the sand; and when 
he awoke again, it was to find himself 
in bed, in a low caravanseri of Cairo. 
How long he had been ill he knew not, 
but every circumstance served to show 
that the sudden paralysis with which 
his mingled agitation and joy of the 
moment had acted upon his body, so 
enfeebled by study, watchfulness, and 
want of care, must have been a severe 
one. His head had been shaved, and 
his face and hands were now more ema- 
ciated and shrivelled than ever. His 
beard had grown longer, and was torn 
and tangled; and, with the exceeding 
pallor of his skin, the mystic cipher 
upon his forehead seemed to glow more 
ruddy than ever—a beacon, as it were, 
of his disgrace. 

Upon the table lay a letter from Helen, 
a calm and partly affectionate letter, but 
still breathing farewell in every line. 
He read it without a groan,—such sev- 
erances had lost any power to afflict 
him. Beside it was a folded paper,—a 
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bill for those necessaries of his sickness 
which he was now unable to pay; and 
in partial discharge of its items, he found 
that his watch, his manuscripts, and 
some of his clothes had already been 
seized upon. The weight of accumu- 
lated misery was upon him, and he 
turned his face to the wall. He could 
not weep,—he was long past that. And 
he could not die, as he would have 
wished to do. 

When, a week later, he was able to 
get out and look more calmly about 
him, he found himself more than ever a 
stranger in a strange land. As has been 
said, his books and most of his other 
effects had been taken for the debts of 
his illness. The last drafts drawn upon 
his rapidly dissolving patrimony had 
been returned protested. The Govern- 
ment permit to search the ruins had 
been revoked,—in itself but a little 
matter, perhaps, since he no longer had 
the means to purchase assistance. The 
excavation behind the Sphinx had been 
partially refilled by the order of the 
Pacha, and the winds, sweeping the sand 
before them, had completed the work, 
smoothing the surface to the level of the 
surrounding desert. What had been 
done in the secret chamber,—whether it 
had been left untouched, or whether the 
Pacha himself had it explored and re- 
moved its possible treasures,—could not 
now be ascertained. And, worse than 
all else, perhaps, the golden scarabeus, 
the mystic cipher upon which might 
have been the secret for which he 
had been destined to seek, and which, 
in its interpretation, might have told 
him so much, was gone, 

And here, perhaps, most properly, 
ends the story; for here is fixed the 
termination of all the victim’s hopes, 
and struggles, and systematized labors. 
But there are those who will never rest 
content until they have gleaned up the 
last scattered grains of a chronicle, 
though before them stands the gathered 
sheaf, that tells all of its circumstances 
and moral that need be known. For 
these, therefore, I will try to set forth 
all I could ever learn of that subsequent, 
necessary, and well-assured downfall. 
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Wearied with waiting, and, in the 
end, doubting not that Gillespie’s silence 
was only a cowardly method of severing 
himself from a distasteful tie, Helen 
Ralston at last returned home, and there, 
after two years, married one doubiless 
more worthy of her. A year later she 
moved to New Orleans, and only a few 
months ago I read the notice of her 
untimely death. Her father, too, has 
passed away. And as Gillespie had 
none but distant cousins to inquire after 
him, and they naturally lost all interest 
in him as soon as he had exhausted his 
little patrimony, there remained soon 
not the slightest tie to bind him to his 
natiye land. Therefore he remained in 
Egypt. I doubt, indeed, whether there 
was any power that could have drawn 
him away from that scene of his trial 
and disappointment. , For a time he 
loitered about, a sobered man; not sane, 
indeed, but perhaps more nearly in his 
right mind than for many weeks past. 
Then gradually his condition grew 
worse again; and he would wander 
away for days at a time,—the impulses 
to stray coming upon him constantly 
with more frequency; until at last his 
nominal abiding-place knew him no 
more at all, and in the minds of many 
he became little more than a tradition. 
Sometimes there would be stories of a 
tall European, in Eastern costume, un- 
naturally aged, with long beard, and an 
eye gleaming with unwonted light, and 
marked in the centre of his forehead 
with a singular cipher, having been seen 
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at strange hours passing swiftly, like a 
ghost, through the streets of Cairo,— 
stopping, perhaps, to scan the cases 
where were displayed for sale the scara- 
bei, or other relics of antiquity, as 
though he sought to identify some miss- 
ing object; and then again stealthily 
passing out of sight. At other times 
there would come reports of a similar 
figure gliding along over the desert, and 
entering some caravan upon its travels, 
where, with the reverence of the Eastern 
character for the mentally afflicted, he 
would be fed and cared for, until, after 
a few days, he would disappear from 
among them as suddenly and mysteri- 
ously as he had come. And there were 
frequent tales of how travellers, coming 
to visit the Sphinx, had sometimes seen 
a gaunt, wild figure sitting solitary in 
the sand before it, gazing up wistfully 
and longingly into the great, impassive 
stone face, and muttering softly and in 
pleading tones, long sentences in 
strange tongue, as though seeking some 
kindly response or favor. And finally, 
—it was but two years sgo,—these 
stories began to die away, for there 
came a time when no one saw him 
longer to know him. Whether at last 
he had wandered away into other 
strange lands; or whether, while in 
some caravan of pilgrims, his strength 
had given out, and he had been left be- 
hind to have his bones whiten upon the 
sand; or whether the plague had eaten 
away the remnant of his life in some 
foul lazar-house,—who now can tell ? 
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Tue last marauder disappeared in the 
forest as the Emerald neared the Prairie 
Flower. The din of the combat had 
reached the transport as she rounded 
the bend, and before she came in sight 
Captain Powell and those who were 
expecting the relief heard the welcome 
sounds, the scream of the steam-whistle, 
and the quick roll of a drut calling 
her troops to arms. She bristled with 
bayoncts ready for the fray. The master 
of the Emerald, leaning from a window 
of the pilot-house, sang out lustily, 

“ Captain John, is it all over?” 

Captain Ben Parker of the Emerald 
was an old friend of the commander of 
the Prairie Flower. 

“ All over, Ben, thanks to you; come 
aboard and try my oldest Bourbon.” 

In a moment the steamers were made 
fast. The soldiers returned to their 
unfinished repast. Upon the bank near 
the edge of the wood the crews assem- 
bled to bury the dead. The night was 
without a star. Nosolemn rites marked 
the interment of the lifeless forms in 
their rude graves. Only the low hoot 
of the owl, disturbed by the glare of 
the torch, made dismal requiem; and 
the bat flew by with fickle and unclean 
wing. The dusky forms of the burial 
party, the ghastly features of the dead, 
the beat of the waves upon the beach, 
the heavy soughs of the wind through 
the bending pine-tops, and the disnaal 
toll of the steamers’ bells, swaying to- 
gether in a sort of rude chime, complete 
the funeral scene, As the crews return 
to the steamers the moon rises from the 
river and lights up the lonely darkness, 
Soon the engines heave again, and the 
steamers are under way. Captain Vin- 
cent sits alone upon the promenade- 
deck. The wound of the Adjutant has 
been dressed, and McCann watches by 
his couch. 


A light step approaching Captain 
Vincent causes him to rise and offer his 
chair. 

“Miss Romilly.” 

Her features wore an almost trans- 
parent paleness that was startling. 

“No,” she replied, declining, with a 
quick, graceful wave of the hand, the 
proffered chair. ‘“ Pardon me, Captain 
Vincent, but, we were alarmed in regard 
to the Adjutant. Is he—is it danger- 
ous?” 

“No, Miss Romilly. The wound, 
though serious, is certainly not likely to 
prove fatal,” answered Rollin tenderly, 

“Then he will not die,—he will re- 
cover, yeu think ?” 

“Surely. The surgeon says that he 
will be out again in a day or two.” 

Miss Romilly paused for a moment, as 
if hesitating whether to allow nature to 
assert itself over conventionalities, a3 in 
true natures, on occasions of deep feel- 
ing, it always must. Then extending 
her hand, she said, 

“T am very, very grateful to you— 
and Iam so glad to know that he will 
recover. Doubtle:s he has a mother or 
sisters and friends to whom his loss 
would be irreparable, for he has many 
noble qualities. Will you grant me 
another favor ?”—looking him full in 
the face with a smile, for she was 
doubtful whether all her eloquence had 
availed to conceal her meaning. 

“ Certainly,” he answered, bowing; 
“and most grateful I am to hear you 
speak thus highly of my friend.” 

“Please do not say to the Adjutant 
that I have made this inquiry.” 

“T promise you I will not, if you 
insist.” 

“Thank you; good-night.” 

She held out her warm, round, pretty 
little hand. 

Vincent, bowing low, had nearly 
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brought it to his lips, when it was firm- 
ly, though gently, withdrawn, and with 
an arch smile the young lady, with her 
finger pressed upon her lips to remind 
him of his promise, retired into the 
saloon, 

Vincent, after a silent promenade, 
entered softly the sick-room. He ar- 
ranged with McCann the watches of the 
night. The Lieutenant, who was to be 
called at one, retired to his own room, 
and Rollin took his place by the restless, 
fevered sufferer. There are few men 
who make good nurses by the couch of 
pain, but Vincent was one of the few. 

He did not call McCann, but watched 
by the bedside until the gray of the 
morning. Dumfrees had fallen into a 
gentle slumber as the Lieutenant entered 
the room. ° 

“Why did you not wake me?” in a 
whisper. 

““T knew you were exhausted.” 

“ Always too generous, Weare within 
a mile of Leavenworth City.” 

“ Then I must leave our patient; for- 
tunately, he is safe.” 

“All right ; I will see you before you 
cross the plains.” 

“ Good-by, Terry.” 

“ Good-by, Rollin, for the present.” 

It was yet early in the morning as 
Vincent stepped from the gang-plank 
and heard again the well-known voice 
of Harry Fairleigh, 

“ At last.” 

His friend’s bright face was lit up 
with delight. 

“Yes, Harry, at last. It has been a 
long voyage. Lieutenant McCann is on 
board, bound for the Fort.” 

“Good; we'll see him there, then. 
Let us to breakfast.” 

And the friends moved on to the 
Mansion House. 

Breakfast over, the young men repair- 
ed to Fairleigh’s room and seated them- 
selves for the “talk.” Pipes were pro- 
duced, and while the smoke of the 
glowing bowls rolled out into the room 
in clouds, Harry, reclining in his easy- 
chair, weaves a little unimportant his- 
tory. 
“Ned Pritchard,” he began,— you 
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remember Ned of the 9th Michigan ?— 
returned last month from Arizona. I 
met him in New York. He gave glowing 
accounts of the wealth of the Territory, 
and said he intended to form a com- 
pany of the officers of our old division, 
and return to the mines and develop 
them. He invited me to join him. 1 
asked time to consider, and looked for 
you, but you were out of town. Mean- 
while Pritchard made good progress 
with his work. Within a week the 
company was formed, and nearly all the 
members have served in our old division 
in the Shenandoah.” 

“Good: you think it will pay hand- 
somely ?” 

“Of course; Pritchard shows speci- 
mens of gold-quartz that are just ‘A 
No. 1.’ We are all crazy for the gold- 
fields, It is resolved that no member 
shall own more than one share of the 
stock, and each share is three thousand 
dollars. Tom Eaton, Dunscombe, Dakin, 
Churchill, Meredith, and a host of 
others are with us. And Adderly,—you 
know Adderly, I suppose, eh ?” 

Captain Vincent turned very pale, 
but made no answer. 

“T thought you knew Adderly !” 

Still Vincent seemed suddenly absorb- 
ed in distant and not pleasant thoughts 

“Well, he is with us, at all events,” 
resumed Fairleigh, “and a host of 
others. So I purchased an extra share, 
and have managed to keep it for you.” 

“ Harry, you compel me to reveal my 
poverty ; I am not able to—” 

“Say not a word of that; if we suc- 
ceed, you can easily pay; if we fail, I 
lose it. The investment is a good one, 
and here is your share splendidly en- 
graved, ‘The America Mining Company 
to Rollin Vincent.’ ” 

“Harry,” said Vincent, slowly, “TI 
appreciate your kindness, but really—” 

“ Really what,” replied Harry; “ have 
you not regard enough for me to allow 
me to act as your friend ?” 

“ Certainly, but—” 

“ But—no buts; for my friendship’s 
sake, accept the certificate.” 

“TJ will.” 

“Our machinery was purchased in 
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New York, and shipped here. We have 
provisions for the trip across the plains, 
Twelve large wagons and seventy-two 
mules, all arrived last week. Some one 
proposed the other day that we save 
the company the expeuse of employing 
mule-drivers, and guide the gentle crea- 
tures ourselves. Tom Eaton declared 
‘it would be romantic.’ As we only 
needed twelve drivers, we cast lots for 
the dignified positions, Each driver 
selected his team, and to-day we are to 
have a trial in the manly art of mule- 
driving : come.” 

A moment’s walk brought them to 
the wagons loaded with provisions and 
machinery upon the levee. The mules 
had been led from the yard near the 
hotel. The harness-boxes were soon 


opened, and the mules “hitched up.” 
So confident had some of the party been 
relative to the skill and success they 
should display in this new enterprise, 
that a party of ladies were just mali- 
cious enough to conclude that rare sport 
was at hand, and so had gathered on 


horseback, in carriages, and on foot, to 
witness the experiment. 

“Ts it true, Mr. Fairleigh,” inquired 
one of these, “that the gentlemen of 
your company intend driving mules 
across the plains? Has not Mr. Eaton 
been joking ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied Fairleigh; “ it 
would be impossible for creatures so 
graceful, and withal bearing such excel- 
lent names as our mules, to be either 
perverse or malicious.” 

“What do you call them, tell us,” 
exclaimed the maidens. 

“ Well, first is Camille.” 

“ What a name for a mule,” said one. 

“Oh, Camille is a very good mule, a 
little wild, but cannot fail to draw well. 
She is the off-wheeler alongside of Jeff 
Davis.” 

“ A capital epithet for a mule,” sug- 
gested the fair critic; “as if mules were 
not sufficiently prone to rebel without 
being driven thereto, to sustain their 
goed names.” 

“ Then there is Jenny Lind, so named 
out of regard to the specially melodious 
qualities of her voice. We think her 
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trill and echo-song rather remarkable, 
And, finally, there are Chang and Eng, 
whose affection for each other is touch- 
ing in the extreme.” 

The harnessing now began. More 
than half the mules gave instant signs 
that they were colts, totally unaccus- 
tomed to the disagreeable sensation of 
having leather upon their backs, and 
immediately began to kick, plunge, and 
roar. “ Whoa,” “look out,” “stand 
still,” vociferated the amateurs, whose 
unpleasant dilemma the professional 
drivers surveyed with malicious satis- 
faction. The amateurs were fast coming 
to grief. Dakin had ingeniously squeezed 
his body between two mules and a wag- 
on-wheel, and was roaring lustily to be 
let out, as his ribs were breaking. 
Brooks had been kicked hors du combat, 
and Eaton lay groaning and disabled 
on a pile of coffee-sacks. Jenny Lind’s 
heel, he declared, had set badly on his 
stomach. 

“Whoa now,—help here a minute. 
Down with yer heels, ‘ whoa,’ you jack- 
asses.” 

“Call them pet. names, Harry, call 
them pet names,” moaned Eaton from 
the coffee-sacks. 

At length it was concluded to detail 
a corporai’s guard of twelve of the 
soundest men to each refractory mule, 
as some of the mules, with all their 
game, were hardly larger than a good- 
sized goat. After along struggle, to the 
infinite amusement of the spectators, 
and especially of the ladies and the 
professional muleteers, this disposition 
of forces attained the desired result. 
The mules were harnessed, and the 
drivers in the saddles. Eaton, partially 
recovered, limped to Jeff Davis, and 
Fairleigh helped him to mount. He 
cracked his whip, and, somewhat to his 
elation, the six-mule-team he was driv- 
ing started simultaneously forward, and 
for a moment moved well. The caval- 
cade of spectators trooped along in 
company. As they approached the 
hotel, another audience of ladies greet- 
ed them from the balcony. Ambi- 
tious to guard against any disastrous 
collapse of speed in the midst of their 
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admiring audience, Eaton applied the 
spur to Jeff Davis with the vigor of an 
old cavalier. The beast halted so sud- 
denly that the rider had nearly gone 
over his head. Pointing his ponderous 
ears skyward till he looked like a church 
with two steeples, he executed a bray 
so heart-rending and far-resounding 
that the whole cavalcade apparently 
stopped to listen to it. Tom, exas- 
perated, renewed the experiment of the 
spur, whereupon the graceless rebel, with 
a hideous squeal and backward plunge, 
deposited Thomas Eaton, Esq., in a 
most untender and dangerous manner, 
between the fore-feet of Jenny Lind. 
Jenny had kicked him before, and, 
reversing her strategy, she bit him be- 
hind. Seizing in her teeth a promis- 
cuous mass of material, of which a part 
was mere army-blue and shoddy, but 
the rest, alas! had all the sensitiveness 
pertaining to the physical person of 
Thomas Eaton, Esq., she shook him 
peremptorily to and fro, and then un- 
kindly immersed him in a pool, which, 


if it had any healing qualities, did not 
maké them immediately felt. Mr. Eaton 
had no reason, perhaps, to fear drowning, 
but was not equally safe against stran- 
gling. All the mules in line now be- 
came entangled, and kicked and brayed 


furiously. Two of the leaders cleared 
their harness and clattered fiercely up 
the street. A consultation became nec- 
essary, and, as the result, the America 
Mining Company forthwith engaged 
muleteers, not only to drive across the 
plains, but to conduct the plunging and 
offended steeds back to their stables. 

“ By the way,” said Harry to Vincent, 
after returning to the hotel, “you did 
not answer whether you knew Adderly. 
He seems to be astranger to all save 
Churchill.” 

Rollin’s features suddenly fell into a 
sad and weary expression. Shadowed 
by the curtains at the window, Fairleigh 
failed to observe the ghastly face of his 
friend. 

The question was repeated after a 
pause. Vincent answered, “ Yes.” 
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Ill.—Tae Wacon-Master’s Story. 


To the reader who has never taken 
passage on a mule-train, it may or may 
not be necessary to remark that each 
wagon is usually drawn by three span 
of mules, of which the lighter and for- 
ward pair are leaders, the next pair 
“swingers,” and the rear or heaviest 
pair are wheelers. The driver rides the 
nigh-wheeler, and guides the whole 
team with a single rein, whereon a long 
pull means “ haw,” and a short jerk is 
“gee.” The most interesting figure 
connected with the train now came up 
—the wagon-master, Sam Hallett, a sort 
of “old salt” of the plains, now over 
sixty years of age, straight as an arrow, 
eyes black and piercing, long, gray 
hair thrown back of his ears, and fall- 
ing in profuse waving ringlets on his 
shoulders; wearing a low broad-brim- 
med felt hat, an army blouse, a red-flan- 
nel shirt open at the neck, around which 
a red silk handkerchief was loosely tied ; 
buckskin pants, fringed at the seams in 
Mexican style, handsome moccasins, and 
long Spanish spurs, of which the little 
steel pendants twinkled as he rode, 
He was mounted on a gigantic black 
mule. A blanket was neatly folded un- 
der his saddle, which was of the light 
kind, known as the California tree, 
A pair of revolvers, in holsters, were 
fastened to the horn of the saddle, and 
a girth of Mexican grass passed twice 
under the mule, and fastened to a ring 
on the left side. The broad wooden 
stirrup was hooded with leather. Every 
thing being found on examination to be 
ready, the wagon-master ‘issued to the 
driver of the forward wagon the laconic 
order, 

“ Git, Jim.” 

In Western parlance the word “up” 
has been discarded by drivers as super- 
fluous. The train moved on, into a . 
lovely country, the very France of 
America, Our soldiers felt once more 
the stir, exhilaration, and enthusiasm of 
their recent camp-life. That night they 
halted, packed their wagons, turned 
out their horses on the prairies, got out 
their tents and pitched them, divided the 
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company into messes according to their 
affinities, kindled their fires, prepared 
and ate their evening-meal, and enjoyed 
their first night on the prairies in the 
luxury of deep and uninterrupted sleep, 
till the sun rose. The next day passed 
without any event of fresh interest ; and 
at nightfall, after passing a heavy 
“ growth of timber,” they encamped by 
a stream, upon the border of a rolling 
prairie, unbroken by tree or shrub as far 
forward as the eye could reach. A tree 
was cut from the forest near them and 
a roaring fire built. The wagons were 
corralled, i. e., run together in the form 
of a horse-shoe, so that the live-stock, 
after feeding, could be driven into the 
enclosure. This precaution warned the 
company that they were henceforth on 
the plains, and liable to attack from the 
Indians. Leaving the cattle to the care 
of the herder, the company gathered 
around the camp-fire. Some hardly 
touched the ground ere they feel asleep, 
with the fatigue of the march. Others 
joined in songs and stories of the camp. 
These being past and equally familiar 
to them all, the general interest centred 
in Sam Hallett, the wagon-master, whose 
very garb and manner seemed to reveal 
marvellous tales of the new life on which 
they were now entering. 

“ Any chance of scaring up some ‘ In- 
juns’ yet?” inquired Fairleigh of the 
prairie-scout, as he lighted his pipe by 
the camp-fire. 

“More chance o’ their scarin’ us up,” 
replied the wagon-master. “Have a 
good time, while ye can, these moon- 
light nights, for, as we get on, we'll 
only boil the kettle, and then dash the 
fire. Can’t keep a fire going to draw 
the ‘ Injuns.’ ” 

“Don’t you usually get somo inkling 
beforehand? Can’t you scent ’em, or 
guess pretty well when they’re around ?” 
inquired Dakin. 

The old man surveyed Dakin with a 
look of compassion, and replied, dryly, 

“ Sometimes, young man, they send a 
letter by the post-office, or a messenger 
to notify us when we may expect ’em ; 
but, as you may have read somewhere, 
them instances is seldom.” 
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Dakin smiled with the rest at the old 
man’s humor, as he cared more to “ draw 
him out” than to shine in the discus- 
sion. 

“But these injuns could not make 
many points fighting veterans like our- 
selves ?” 

“ You’d be cooler under fire,” replied 
Hallett; “and if that would stop an 
arrow, you’d be safer. But I tell you, 
boys, you’ve all got your fightin’ to larn 
ag’in, when you come out here. It’s a 
long time since General Braddock found 
that out, and the pint is settled.” 

“Now and then,” said Eaton, “ the 
rebs fought about as mean as the Injuns. 
What with guerillas in ambush, picket- 
firing, torpedoes, and—” 

“ Hark—hist—drop!” said the old 
guide, throwing himself on the grass, 
and putting his ear to the ground. 

“ Nothing,” he remarked, rising ; “ it 
felt like a stampede, but it’s only the 
herder moving his stock. It’s well 
we've got a good herder: they aren’t 
common. The first time I crossed the 
plains, I was a herder. I hadn’t Jarned 
the trade at all, and rough time we had 
of it.” 

“ Tell us about it,” chimed the whole 
party. 

“Well, if you don’t care to retire, I 
will. We started, a large party, from 
Fort Leavenworth, about the middle 
of September, for Californy. Grass was 
high, and not much water, till we 
reached the Platte. We lay corralled, 
one night, at Plum Creek, thirty miles 
beyond Fort Kearney. It was in Ccto- 
ber, and the nights were cool. In the 
afternoon there had been a light fall of 
snow. While we were unharnessing, an 
ox-train came up, and camped near us. 
I drove our mules down to drink, and 
was returning with them to find good 
grass, when the oxen came down to the 
river-bank. Their herder was a young 
man, not over twenty, mounted on a 
handsome bay. He reined up, and said, 
‘Partner, if you'll wait until I water my 
oxen, I'll show you a place where the 
buffalo-grass is high.’ 

“ So I waited forhim. We were soon 
driving our stock before us, laughing 
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and hallooing. We halted about a mile 
from camp. The buffalo-grass was good, 
and the hosses fell to eating. The 
ground was wet and cold, as the snow 
had melted. But my partner taught 
me a new way to find a dry, warm 
bed in the midst of a cold, wet prairie. 
Going up to where two oxen were lying, 
back to back, he routed one of them up 
by a kick in the ribs. The other never 
stirred. Lying down in the place va- 
cated by the ox, and snugging up to my 
bovine bed-fellow, I found him an ex- 
ceedingly warm and comfortable com- 
panion. Taking the saddle off my hoss, 
and laying it quietly down alongside, I 
tied a lariat to the bridle, and made the 
other end fast to my wrist. I then lay 
down to sleep, fully protected from the 
wind, dry, and as warm as a cup of 
toast-and-tea. The night was bright 
moonlight. Closing my eyes, I soon fell 
asleep. I must have been asleep about 
an hour, when I felt a jerk at my wrist, 
and started up. My hoss seemed in 
mortal terror. He was bent double, and 


shivered like an aspen. It was so bright 


that I could see for miles. I saw noth- 
ing to alarm him; so I said, in a low 
tone, ‘ Be quiet, sir.’ He quieted down, 
and began to feed again. I lay down 
once more, right wide-awake and keen, 
for I kept wondering what had startled 
him. 

“Presently, a slight jerk of the rein 
caused me to start up quickly, and I 
saw a sight that caused me to draw my 
revolver in double-quick. I cocked it, 
and waited fora chance to fire. I lay 
on the outer edge of the herd, with my 
ox between me and the object. I could 
not make it out. It was about sixty 
yards off, and seemed like a buffalo 
crawling in the grass. It would creep 
slowly, then disappear. It remained 
hid for some time, It then raised itself 
again, within about eight rods of me. 
It was crawling towards me through the 
grass, 

“My horse saw it, and began to snort 
and dance with fear. I was about to 
fire, when a hand was laid hurriedly 
upon my leg by some one behind me. 
I sprang, and almost yelled with terror. 
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I shall always remember what a chill 
ran over me. It was the young herder. 
He had crawled through the grass to 
where I lay to warn me of the danger. 

“¢ Hist !’ said he, in a whisper, “ make 
no noise; we are surrounded by Indians, 
They are going to stampede the stock. 
Draw in your horse quickly, as I do’— 
his horse had followed him— slowly, 
so as not to show alarm; and, when he 
is near enough, mount, and fly to camp 
for your life. We cannot save the stock. 
I counted six feathered heads in the 
grass, and the ravine beyond where I 
lay swarms with them.’ While he was 
whispering, I was drawing in the fright- 
ened horse. In an inkling we were 
mounted. As I sprang in the saddle, I 
struck my horse with the end of the 
lariat and drove my spurs deep into his 
sides. Snorting with pain and rage, he 
dashed madly for camp with the speed 
of the wind. I never strike a horse ex- 
cept in peril. ‘I never had touched him 
with a spur before, and it made him 
wild. An arrow whizzed past my face; 
then a cry at my side, and the young 
herder fell from his saddle. I could 
not save him, for they were close be- 
hind. I looked back. A painted sav- 
age had his knee planted upon his 
breast. I saw the flashing of bright 
steel in the moonlight. A cry of agony 
was borne on the still air, and I knew 
that the young herder’s spirit had 
crossed the dark river. With a terrible 
yell they tossed aloft his gory scalp. 
Their awful, indescribable cry froze my 
very blood. My heart seemed to stop 
beating. Many a night, when far away 
from danger, in bed at home, I have 
heard that yell in my dreams. When I 
did, farewell to sleep for that night.” 

“ What had you seen in the grass?” 
interrupted Stokes, 

“An Indian. I afterward caught a 
glimpse of him as he sprang into the 
middle of the affrighted herd. Upon 
his head he carried the head and horns 
of a buffalo-bull, the skin of the animal 
hanging down his back. In one hand 
he held a large rattle-box, in the other 
a spear; with a shout he sprang up be- 
fore the animals, and began shaking the 
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rattle-box. I have one now in my 
wagon. It is made of deer-skin, and 
filled with buffalo-claws and bits of 
flint. As he shook the rattle and yelled, 
the herd stampeded, and roaring, snort- 
ing, and bellowing, the mules and the 
oxen dashed over the prairie. An In- 
dian seized the lariat of the dead herd- 
er’s horse, and was upon his back and 
after the flying herd in no time. The 
others, whose ponies were hid in a ra- 
vine near by, mounted, and followed, 
yelling at the animals and thrusting 
their spear-points into the sides of those 
which lagged. I reached camp. The 
train had been roused by the yells of 
the savages. Twenty-four hunters joined 
us the day before. Their horses were 
picketed near the wagons. As I rode 
up, the party were mounting. ‘How 
many redskins are there?’ said they. 
*Not over twenty, I should think,’ I 
replied. On they rode after them, I 
rode back to where I had lain to get 
my saddle. I found it, and was buck- 
ling my girth, when I heard a low, 
meaning sound. I turned quickly, and 
listened. The night-winds were sigh- 
ing in the trees along the opposite shore 
of the Platte. The slightest: sound 
alarmed me. I was about to mount. 
But there, in the moonlight, with his 
face ghastly and upturned, lay the 
young herder, with an arrow through 
his heart.” 

The old man paused. His voice shook, 
and a tear fell upon his hand. 

“Tt was the first man I had seen 
killed by an Indian, It impressed me. 
I never can forget it.” 

The old man had forgotten, in the 
memories his story had awakened, to 
make use of the slang words and Border 
terms that marked his conversation at 
the start. His roughness of language 
and manner had vanished as he warmed 
into his story. After a pause, he re- 
sumed, 

“T lifted the dead boy from the 
ground, and laid his head upon my 
knee. The arrow had gone through his 
body. The point came out just below 
the shoulder-blade. Did you ever see 
an Indian arrow ?” turning to Meredith. 
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“ No, sir; I never did.” 

“JT have one in my wagon. 
bring it.” 

He did so. 

“ This is a Sioux arrow. It’s singular 
that the arrows of every tribe differ. 
I said it was no use to attempt to pull 
out the arrow; for see here—” 

The young men gathered around. 

“Do you see this little groove, run 
ning from the point down to the feath- 
er? They cut that in their arrows, so 
the blood will not clog around the 
point, but will continue to flow till 
their victim bleeds to death. See, too, 
the shape of the point. The red devils 
do not mean that you shall withdraw the 
arrow, for if you attempt it, it makes a 
wound that rarely or never heals, 

“ Well; the young herder had been 
scalped, and the blood trickled down 
over his handsome face. I laid him 
down, mounted my horse, and rode on 
swiftly after the hunters, who had 
passed out of sight. I knew they could 
not be far distant. I fancied I heard a 
rushing sound, as of the wind, in the 
distance. I checked up my _ horse. 
Nearer and nearer it came. I could 
hear yells and the sound of fire-arms. 
Presently horsemen came in sight. The 
hunters were retreating. Full two hun- 
dred Indians were behind them. 

“¢Fly for your life!’ shouted the 
foremost hunter as he came near me. 
On we dashed back to camp. It wasa 
narrow escape, for they had almost over- 
taken us. The Indians halted just be- 
yond rifle-range, and remained in con- 
sultation. We awaited an attack. I 
learned from one of the hunters that 
they came up to the Indians about three 
miles from camp. Just as they were 
ready to fire upon them, Indians rose 
from the grass upon all sides, and they 
were surrounded. They dashed through, 
followed closely by the savages. 

“Tt was upwards of an hour before 
any movement was made by the Indians 
against ourcamp. At last, with a yell, 
they dashed down upon us. They never 
come in platoons, but form a circle, and 
ride, one after another, around your 
camp, to select the weak point. If they 


I will 
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find it, they charge you there. If you 
stand up well, you are safe; if you 
flinch, you are lost. As they drew near, 
we fired. You never can tell how many 
of them are killed or wounded. The 
moment an Indian falls from his pony, 
he is picked up by another, who throws 
him across his pony, and carries him 
away; and often they are tied fast in 
the saddle. Their ponies are trained. 
If their riders get killed or wounded, 
they gallop with them to the rear. We 
fired ; they saw we were prepared, and 
they retired, taking their killed and 
wounded with them. I saw five or six 
drop, but they were instantly taken 
off. 

“Soon after the Indians retired, six 
hunters, armed and mounted, set out to 
notify the garrison at Fort Kearney of 
our loss, It was a ride of thirty miles, 
The moon had gone down. It was 
very dark, and, once away from camp, 
they had little to fear, as the Indians 
never attack in the dark. Silently 


they rode out of camp. Their horses’ 


hoofs had been muffled, so as to make 
no noise when they reached the wagon- 
road. We all shook hands at the mouth 
of the corral; for perhaps we might 
not meet again in this world. Then out 
they rode into the night. We listened, 
with our ears to the ground, to hear if 
they were attacked; but not a sound 
was heard, save the howling of wolves 
far in the distance. 

“T lay down to rest; I drew my 
blanket over me, but I could not sleep. 
The pale face of the herder, with the 
blood upon his forehead, was constantly 
before mg. I thought of the poor fel- 
low lying unburied on the prairie, and 
it worried me. I rose—walked out; I 
passed the guard, and crossed to the 
camp of the ox-train. They were all 
awake, and many started to their feet 
as I entered their corral. 

“¢Poor Shirley!’ said the wagon- 
master of that train, when he had dis- 
covered who I was. ‘I won’t know 
what to say to his mother.’ 

“¢T cannot sleep,’ said I, ‘ while the 
thought of that poor boy lying un- 
buried is in my mind. I know where 
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he lies, and if you will help me, I will 
go now and bury him.’ 

“¢T will go with you,’ said he. 

“The others tried to reason us out 
of it. We went. We sooa found the 
wagon-road, and were travelling along 
noiselessly. 

“*Tt must be near here,’ I said, in a 
whisper ; ‘ yonder is the ravine.’ 

“ Suddenly the wagon-master caught 
me by the arm, and forced me down on 
my knees. “*‘ Look,’ he said, huskily, 
‘ what is that?’ 

“Tt was a moving object of some 
kind. I cocked my revolver. 

“¢Don’t fire! don’t fire!’ he whis- 
pered. ‘ We may have the whole howl- 
ing pack of redskins down on us in a 
minute.’ 

“We crawled nearer the object, our 
revolvers in our hands. In a moment 
my hand was upon the dead body of 
the herder. I saw the gleam of eyes 
that darted forth lightning, then a low 
growl. I started with horror, It wasa 
wolf. ...I drew a match from my 
pocket, lit it hurriedly, and threw it at 
its eyes. With a howl it started off a 
few yards, and sat down; and we could 
see, as we dug a grave with our knives, 
the eyes of the fiend watching us. The 
grave was made, and the lifeless form 
was soon hid from view. The wolf 
kept trotting around us as we were cov- 
ering up the body. 

“¢We must kill him; or, as soon as 
we are gone, he will dig it up,’ whis- 
pered the wagon-master, as we pressed 
down the sods on the grave. 

“ ¢ How shall I kill him?’ I asked. 

“¢ Wait until you get a good chance, 
then fire.’ 

“¢ But the Indians—’ 

“¢We have put our hands to the 
plough ; we must not look back now.’ 

“J waited for the chance, and fired. 
The wolf fell. We rushed upon him. 
He was not dead, but on a broken hip 
wheeled round and round, snapping 
with his teeth. Another shot finished 
him. 

“¢ Now,’ said the wagon-master, cut- 
ting open the carcass and throwing it 
over the mound, ‘if wolves come this 
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way, they will feed upon their brother 
and not ours.’ 

“We returned to camp. Morning was 
dawning, and yet no signs of the hunt- 
ers who had started for the fort. There 
lay the trains, without a hoof to move 
them on their way. : 

“ Soon, far off on the prairie, a little 
speck was seen. Larger it grew. It 
was the hunters returning, and with 
them a company of cavalry. They 
reached camp—a hurried consultation. 
The officer who commanded them di- 
vided his force. One body, consisting 
of forty cavalrymen and all the hunters, 
should cross the river and scour along 
the northern shore. I was with this 
party, and it was commanded by a lieu- 
tenant named Stokes.” 

“Who was that, Harry?” inquired 
many voices of the Stokes who lay at 
the camp-fire. 

“My brother Percy, who was sta- 


tioned out here some years ago,” replied 


Harry Stokes. 

“He was a brave fellow, any way, I 
ean say that for him. The other party, 
of about the same number, were to 
move along the southern bank, under 
command of the captain; I do not re- 
member his name. We crossed the 
river—for the Platte was very low—and 
rode on for about five miles. We began 
to think we would not find a trail; 
when, suddenly, we came upon a camp- 
fire still smoking. We rode down to 
the river, and saw the tracks of oxen. 
They had crossed here. The lieutenant 
ordered us forward on a brisk trot, the 
trail growing fresher. 

“¢There they are, just entering the 
bluffs,’ said a hunter. 
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“On we rode, with a hurrah, after 
They were disposed to show 


them. 
fight. 

“¢ Charge!’ said the lieutenant. 

“In we went, pell-mell. With true 
Indian cunning, while they were show- 
ing fight to us, a small body was quietly 
driving away the stolen stock. But the 
lieutenant flanked them. 

“¢@o for them, hunters!’ he said to 
the detachment from the train. 

“ Just that minute a loud ‘hurrah’ 
was heard. The party under the cap- 
tain had found the crossing-place, and 
were fording the river. The hunters, on 
their fleet steeds, headed off the party 
with the mules and oxen, and poured a 
volley from their revolvers into the red- 
skins, that made them tumble upon all 
sides, Indians were now flying over the 
river, into the bluffs, and scattering in 
every direction. It was a great victory 
for us. We had recaptured our stolen 
stock as well as twenty Indian ponies, 
We counted thirteen savages lying dead 
on the ficld, and we must have wounded 
many more. We returned to camp that 
night. Next morning the trains rolled 
on their way; and thus ends my story.” 

“ And it’s worth telling,” ejaculated 
Eaton, with a serious look. 

“T am afraid I have drawn largely 
upon your stock of patience,” said the 
wagon-master. 

“Not at all, not at all,” replied sev- 
eral voices. ‘“ We have been deeply in- 
terested, and hope you will join us often 
at our camp-fire.” 

“Thank you; I will as often as I 
can,” returned the old man. 

An hour later all the camp had retired 
to rest. 
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AN INVOCATION. 
I. 


BEFORE THE SHRINE, 


Waar and whence this life of ours ? 
Is it Life,and Death at last? 
Or a dream that binds us fast 

In the heavy midnight hours ?— 
Shadow of a vanished day, 
Or a coming, gone astray 

In the sleep of the High Powers ? 
Great Ones !—surely, such ye be, 
Hear, and, hearing, answer me. 
Answer me, O answer me! 


[ Wide their lips were, and their eyes, 
That benignant looked, and wise ; 
But, false or true, no answer fell: 
Silent was the Oracle.} 


II. 
BEFORE THE STATUE OF ISIS. 


Anp this dread thing which men call Death ? 
Like but longer than all Sleep,— 
Shrouded eyes, that fail to weep,— 

Lips that kiss not, without breath,— 
Feet, that run no more to ill,— 
Hands that nor caress, nor kill! 
Tell me—Is it something done ? 

Or, sadder, something more begun ? 
Give me what the Goddess saith, 
Supreme over Life and Death. 

Life and Death, O Life and Death ! 


[Mighty did the Mother stand, 

With her foot on sea and land,— 
Brow uplifted to the skies, 

With their secret in her eyes. 

What she saw and said that day, 

None of her pale priests could say: 
They lay like dead men. If there fell 
Answer from her lips, *twas well : 

But what it was no tongue can tell.) 
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SUBSTANCE AND SHADOW—A FANTASY. 


' I wap become more than tired of the 
feverish life of Paris, as of its museums, 
galleries, and churches. So much art 
and civilization oppressed me. The 
clouds and winds, that softly swept 
over the Seine, seemed to call me to fol- 
low them towards fresh, bright fields, 
amid the waving wheat and blossom- 
ing flowers of Normandy. One day, 
when an hour in the sun of the garden 
of the Louvre was more precious than 
all the art of the galleries, and after a 
hot discussion, which had bemuddled 
my ideas of art, I went to my lonely 
room, packed my colors and canvases, 
with my little valise, and started for the 
Havre depot and a French village. It 
was my first sally out of Paris. I had 
become strangely skeptical about the 
existence of solitude and the country. 
The dense crowds, the vast extent of 
Paris, seemed to me to cover the whole 
of France; it seemed to me that restau- 
rants and cafés must line every public 
road and be sprinkled about every 
French forest. A few hours’ ride charm- 
ingly dispelled the delusion. I got out 
at a lonely station, forty miles from 
Paris; the vast sky was heaped with 
fleecy flocks of wind-driven clouds; 
the admirable roads, clean and hard, 
unfenced, stretched over a level, forest- 
broken landscape: on either side, apple- 
trees and grain-fields and sheep-pastures, 
with oak or poplar, or frail white birch, 
made a pastoral landscape, touched by 
that vague sentiment of sadness which 
I always find in a country with a low 
and remote horizon. The roadside, the 
grass, and green grain, were sprinkled 
with the festive poppies and the faith- 
ful bluies ; the red, crumpled petals of 
the poppies were blown about by the 
happy wind, that seemed to riot over 
the grain, and undulate voluptuously 
its quivering crests. I was more than 
happy. The very ecstasy of Nature, of 
so much glad-growing profusion of 


life, communicated itself to me; it 
was in delightful contrast with all the 
painful and slow toil of man, who takes 
a century to produce a master-work like 
a cathedral, or an age to reach a sculp- 
turesque expression like Phidias. The 
bursting life of one season is enough to 
clothe the black and naked earth in 
graceful and opulent blooms of flowers 
and grasses, and the sunset of an hour 
is enough to deepen all the earth-tones, 
and transfigure all the cloud-draperies, 
fretted by the evening wind. Rich and 
vast Nature! what freshness and force 
thou hast ! 

I went my way over the road, stimu- 
lated by so much color, and gladdened 
by the capricious and bursting light 
peculiar to a French sky. I had been 
faithfully and intelligently directed to 
a little French village, apart from omni- 
bus and railroad, planted at the ‘head 
of a valley, while back of it stretched 
the vast level meadows of France. 

Every thing struck me with a delight- 
ful sensation of novelty; every thing 
made a vivid and glad picture to my 
eyes. I saw nothing but apple-trees to 
recall the look of an American land- 
scape. Instead of the white spire of 
churches, that give a human and spirit- 
ual sentiment to our New England 
scenery, I saw the pointed tower of an 
old Norman church and the pointed 
roofs of an old French chateau,—no 
white object ; no white, square, expres- 
sionless houses; no cofglomeration of 
the Gothic, Ionic, and New England 
style, which amuse and distress the pe- 
destrian, as he goes along an American 
turnpike-road. The villages I passed 
through were without the least preten- 
sion, humble-looking, sad-looking, of 
gray stone, time-stained, garden-walled 
—every thing private and plain. From 
them to the chateau, an immense dis- 
tance!—the distance from contented 
and ignorant poverty to art and com- 
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fort. The first chateau to which I came 
remade for me all the tales of old ro- 
mance, all the charm of chivalry, all the 
picturesqueness of the feudal age. A 
great moat encircled the chateau, gar- 
den, and out-houses. The moat was 
walled on the side opposite to the road, 
with two sharp-roofed towers at each 
enc. The water, still as in a picture, 
reflected a rank and superb mass of 
clustered pink flowers, with trailing 
tendrils of a luxuriant vine that waved 
in the wind. The moat was dark and 
deep, covered, in places, with a green 
scum of vegetal life, and extended, in 
zig-zag lines, back into a thick wood. 
Through the grated entrance, across the 
bridge, I saw the ancestral chateau, with 
its graded and pebbled walks, its flower- 
fringed paths, its vivid lawn, simple and 
picturesque front, and general aspect 
of refined and social seclusion. Here, 


if anywhere, one could wish to keep 
open house to fine and noble guests, to 
be a good providence to the poor peas- 
ant, to use life with a generous and un- 


worried spirit. One could not think to 
be distressed at such a place. Toiling 
populations, the hum of machinery, the 
smoke of factories, the intrigues of poli- 
ticians, had no existence here. It was 
a piece of earth set apart for a hospi- 
table and meditative life. A student 
would have been glad to have had a 
table in that old tower with its quaint 
windows; a poet would have been glad 
to have written a sonnet under the lat- 
ticed window, that gave such a home- 
loved look to the left side of the great 
door; a painter would have been glad 
to have seen a féte, with damsels and 
dames of the thirteenth century, on 
those broad and beautiful steps. 

My first glimpse of French country- 
life perfectly charmed me. It was the 
illustration of Provengal poetry, of 
every thing not sordid, of every thing 
free from the haste and grasp of our 
mechanical and business life. It was 
better than modern Paris and London, 
or New York; but it was not grand or 
comprehensive. 

After pleasing myself with the look 
of things about the chateau, and sad- 
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dening myself with the reflections and 
contrasts of a place so rich in historic 
associations, I took the road again for 
my little French village. The afternoon 
was well spent, and, just at nightfall, I 
reached a group of stone houses, went 
through a narrow street, and came to an 
open square, around which were a few 
buildings, of that low, picturesque form, 
thatched roof, and square windows, 
which are characteristic of peasant- 
homes. I directed my steps to a house 
with a swinging sign, which I knew 
to be the village-inn, or cabaret. An 
artist-friend was awaiting me. It was 
a place sacred to French landscape- 
painters. They had made it their coun- 
try rendezvous from Spring to Autumn. 
My walk across the fields, at dusk, had 
saddened me; fcr nothing is more mel- 
ancholy than the wide French land- 
scape, with its far-off horizon and dim 
earth at twilight. You seem the only 
point of life in the midst of a vast and 
peaceful scene. By chance, perhaps, 
you see the lonely figure of a shepherd, 
coming dark against the remote stretch 
of light at the horizon, and, as he leans 
on his staff, he looks like a memorial 
figure of contemplation—a mournful, 
motionless figure,—while faint and fair 
the sweet sound of the evening-bells - 
seems to float on the dying wind; you 
know it is the sacred hour of prayer 
over the whole land, when every peasant 
heart is touched by the mystic and 
magic admonition of his faith, The 
wind, sunk to a whisper, heard only in 
the leaves or low on the ground through 
the feathery-plumed and ripening grass, 
just cooled my cheeks, and made one 
more mysterious and unaccustomed in- 
fluence upon me. Nothing is more 
spiritual than evening in the country ; 
nothing more suggestive of strange aud 
dreamy thoughts of death, sleep, and 
immortality, than the hour when the 
glad color and the full life of nature 
seems to hush itself for the silent coming 
of night and its stars, | 

I took the hand of my friend as 
though he were an undertaker, and 
went in, tired and sad. Go where I 
would, at the end of every experience, 
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at the end of every impression, I was 
sad; yes, struck with an almost mortal 
sadness. From every thing, I withdrew 
a depressed and fatigued man. At the 
bottom of every thing I found cause to 
make the same reflections, and every 
thing, after a brief excitement, threw 
me into distrust and inertia. 

My friend had no such trouble. He 
used his eyes, his feet, and his hands; 
he was happy. If he ever thought of 
the past, it was only to take pleasure in 
the beautiful costumes and adventurous 
life of crusaders and outlaws and cava- 
liers. The present was to him the good 
or bad moment for him to do his work. 
He was always ready to do the thing to 
be done. Were the world made up of 
such men, you would have faithful 
friends and good workers, but you 
would have poor lovers and bad poets ; 
neither sentiment, religion, nor phi- 
losophy dwell in such honest, limited, 
sensible minds. He was my friend; I 
leaned upon him as I would on a good 
hickory-stick ; I trusted him as I would 
a mute dog; I respected him as I re- 
spected the Multiplication-Table, in 
which is no shadow of uncertainty or 
any possibility of caprice. 

The first words he said, as he took 
my hand, were, 

“Isn’t it jolly! But what’s the mat- 
ter? are you in love? or have you seen 
a ghost? You look grave, like a pall- 
bearer.” 

“Tm not in love, nor have I seen a 
ghost; but I’m tired and hungry; until 
I have eaten, drunken, and been satis- 
fied, I shall be mute. It would make 
me faint even to whisper another word. 
So let us have something to eat, and we 
will talk afterwards.” 

Our hostess, coming in at this moment 
—a smooth, clean, motherly-looking 
woman—cheerfully greeted me as “ Mon- 
sieur.” She asked us if we would have 
supper, and invited us to go into the 
dining-room. 

A plate of thin French soup, a glass 
of thin, sharp red wine—which my 
friend Lawrence drank with innocent 
and expressive gusto, as though it were 
the finest Chambertin,—soon restored 
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me to my wonted self—that is, a com- 
municative and friendly soul; and we 
discussed our supper like two hearty 
and hungry young men, careless whether 
Cesar shook or saved the world. My 
restless appetite quieted—made observ- 
ing and expansive by several glasses of 
wine—I began to notice what a novel 
salle-a~manger held us. It was a low, 
long room, with a window at one end: 
the peculiarity of the place was, that the 
walls were half-covered with sketches, 
caricatures, and finished compositions, 
painted on the plaster. 

“Yes, you may well look at our gal- 
lery,” said my friend. ‘“ This little salle- 
d-manger of an obscure cabaret, has 
more to boast than the dining-rooms of 
most of your richest Americans. These 
sketches are signed by some of the most 
famous names in France—the memorials 
of their vagabond and student-life, when 
they were poor, happy, and free.” 

I had never known Lawrence to use 
so many words at a time, or express 
himself with so much fervor. 

“By Jove, Lawrence! what's going 
to happen? You talk like an auction- 
eer. Let us see your provincial master- 
pieces,” 

Taking the candle, he rose, and, sha- 
ding it with his hand, he stopped before 
a piece of the wall on which was paint- 
ed, with great freedom, a landscape 
just like the one I had seen before en- 
tering the village. It was painted as 
few pictures are painted for rich men— 
that is, with a careless, bold brush, and an 
immense vim—what I should call a fury 
of execution. The whole interest was 
in the sky, through which great, dark 
masses of cloud were driven in heaped- 
up forms; a wild, furtive light gleamed 
along the horizon; to the left a little 
thatched cottage almost hid itself in 
the gloom, and on the road a hurrying 
figure, bent under the wind, seemed to 
be going home. 

“ That,” said Lawrence, “is by Du- 
pres, one of the famous French painters; 
it is his card, or autograph, left with 
Mother Lefevre.” 

Passing from one square to another 
of the wall, he threw his candle-light 
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on landscapes, figures, flowers, and gro- 
tesque fancies, which covered the two 
sides of the dining-room. 

“What do you think of it? What 
would you say to such work as this, 
covering the walls of some Western, 
Northern, or Southern inn? I know 
two such as this. Wherever the French 
artist goes habitually, he leaves, for 
peasant as well as for noble, a souvenir 
of his visit. In Paris, two of the ob- 
scurest restaurants, frequented by. stu- 
dents of the Quartier Latin, or Quartier 
Breda, have the walls so decorated. 
French art-students are good givers; 
they are happiest with a palette, a few 
brushes, and a piece of wall upon which 
to improvise, without caring for patron, 
public, or critic.” 

It is as my friend Lawrence said. 
The first years of the French painter's 
study are full of enjoyment, reckless 
gayety, and free invention. He scatters 
himself wherever he finds paper, canvas, 
or wall. He is prodigal with his work, 
and he never finishes it. The moment 
he has suggested his meaning, he stops, 
signs his name, and takes up another 
subject. 

The hour was late for the country. 
The lights were out in the village, and 
I went to bed, and slept the sleep of in- 
nocence and youth. 

Just before dawn, I was awakened 
by what seemed to me the most celestial 
music. It seemed far off, and came, 
with monotonous sweetness, through 
my open window, gradually increasing 
in volume, until it seemed at our door. 
I rose from my bed, and looked out. 
The dawn, in faint, cool light, was just 
breaking in the sky; the group of 
houses were dark and gray; the morn- 
ing-star shone with a tremulous, palpi- 
tating lustre; the hour was deliciously 
fresh and fragrant, and, but for the 
music, silent. At the further end of the 
square, I saw a little procession of young 
peasants festively dressed, at the head 
of which were two flute-players. They 
were returning from a wedding-festival 
at dawn; the dance was yet in their 
legs, the wine still in their heads, glad- 
ness in their hearts; and with dancing 
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step, with laughter, music, and jest, they 
passed through the village. It was like 
an ancient idyl. They seemed to have 
come from some Arcadian grove, and 
with Bacchic step and Orphic sounds 
they passed, like the figures of a dream, 
under my eyes. 

What a charming life, what a simple 
world! Life in a French peasapts’ vil- 
lage must be like the dreams of poets 
and the pictures of rhetoricians. 

I seemed to be called to contemplate 
every peaceful and charming aspect of 
life, without sharing it. I looked, and, 
with a sigh, went back to bed—always 
privileged to behold and quick to ap- 
preciate, never destined to take a part, 
to cease to think, and become an actor, 
where all are careless and glad in their 
life ! 

A few hours later I took the custom- 
ary bowl of coffee and milk with which 
the Frenchman begins his day, and 
went out to sketch. My friend was very 
hopeful about painting a certain peas- 
ant-girl he had noticed raking hay, the 
day before; and I intent upon making 
a sketch of the old church which stood 
a little distance off. So we parted. 
The church had no especial architec- 
tural beauty; it was one of the many 
simple and strong structures which are 
scattered throughout France and belong 
to the twelfth century. 

How quiet and monotonous was my 
life, inaugurated so charmingly, yet, as 
it were, with so many intimations of 
ancient and vanished days, you can 
imagine. But I was not deeply interest- 
ed in my work. Do what I would, the 
end of all my study was a dream, a rey- 
ery, and a consciousness of the utter 
lapsing of my energy. When I worked, 
I was restless to have done with my 
work; an uneasiness of heart, a great 
sense of loneliness, had taken possession: 
of me. With my friend I seemed to 
have no relation but that of an eating 
and drinking body. I was thinking of 
going back to Paris, so heavily sat the 
days upon me, so vast and oppressive 
seemed the unpopulated landscape 
through which I strolled. Far off I 
saw the lofty spire of a famous cathe- 
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dral. I took my way towards it, and 
reached it about an hour before dusk. 
It graced a town but little larger than 
the village I had left. It was a large 
and spacious structure, remarkable’ for 
the dizzy height to which its sculptured 
spire had been carried. Built of the 
common gray stone of France, time and 
the humidity of the air, united, had 
covered one side of it with a faint 
growth of lichen, that served to tint 
with pale-green the cathedral-stones 
from foundation to pinnacle. The effect 
was indescribably beautiful. Instead 
of time-bleached, it was time-adorned, 
time-toned, time-crowned; almost it 
had been made one with forest-tree and 
silent rock. Each bit of carving, each 
grouped and lofty column, each arch, 
each gargoyle and vine was tinted on the 
weather-side by a thick growth of the 
pale-green lichen. I stood entranced 
before the strangely-colored and beauti- 
ful structure. My mind was in an in- 
tense and almost feverish state. I en- 
tered the side-door. The church was 
empty, cheerless, vast; a sickening, 
musty odor oppressed me. I walked 
under the galleries back of the altar, 
and sat down befvre a superbly-designed 
grating of iron, which enclosed a tomb, 
on which was carved, in effigy, a great- 
limbed, massive-featured, armor-clad 
king! I felt dizzy, and, I suppose, I 
must have fainted; for, when I regained 
my consciousness, a great, empty dark- 
ness was over me; great, dim, dark pil- 
lars rose around me, and, far off, a faint 
light shone, as of a dying twilight sky. 
It suddenly dawned upon me that the 
cathedral was closed—that I had been 
shut in. A cold chill ran through me 
at the idea of passing the night in so 
unaccustomed a place. I started up, 
and groped my way, from great door 
to little door, from little door to great 
door; each was closed and firmly bolt- 
ed! I could not even shake them to 
make a noise, they were so heavy. I 
attempted to cry out, but at the first 
sound of my voice, prolonged and echo- 
ed down the nave and in the side chap- 
els, I was frightened. It sounded hol- 
low, timid, and died away in a hoarse 
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whisper. Every thing that I could de- 
scry looked vast, awful, shadowy ; and 
suddenly I heard discordant and wild 
laughter. A cold sweat broke out on 
my forehead; I did not know whether 
I was alive or dead—whether I was 
dreaming or not. I stood under the 
gallery, under the great clock. Pres- 
ently it struck the hour, solemnly, with 
fearful distinctness : one—two—three— 
four — five—six—seven—eight — nine— 
ten—eleven—twelve! Twelve o’clock ! 
midnight! When it ceased, a rattling, 
falling, tumbling sound, as though every 
wire, spring, and chain had become un- 
loosened, and were shaken by nervous 
fingers; then I heard the laughter 
again, but this time followed by a pro- 
longed sigh, a sobbing sigh! which 
seemed close to me. I attempted to 
walk, but my feet did not obey my will. 
I was in that strange state in which all 
life and sensation seems centred in the 
brain. My hands, my legs, my body, 
were a cold, inert mass, that I could not 
influence. My eyes and ears alone 
seemed to perform their functions, I 
listened with agonizing intensity and 
solicitude to catch the sound of the 
sobbing sigh again. I awaited, with 
expectant dread, the jarring laughter 
at the far end of the church, Nor sigh 
nor sound came out of the sudden si- 
lence, that fell like a great pall over my 
senses. I listened, with ears ready to 
break, in abject fear; I strained my eyes 
open to see what I could not hear. As I 
looked, my sense rather felt than saw a 
dim, dusky movement going on about 
me; a flitting of quick little things; a 
stately grouping of large, grand things; 
then began a measured step—step— 
step; then appeared a large, vague form 
drawing near, nearer; then it almost 
brushed me with a cold, snaky fold, as 
of flowing funereal draperies! I shrank 
back into a niche of the clustered col- 
umn, conscious only of a movement go- 
ing on before me, feeling that procession- 
al figures were passing in the dim dark- 
ness, A silence about me, a faint light 
on the other side, a feeling that the 
shadows were thronging there, fascinated 
me. Ilooked; a pale beam of moonlight 
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streamed down past the columns. The 
consciousness that the confused forms had 
passed by me gave me a moment's relief. 
I reflected, I shall see them when they 
reach that moonbeam! It shone with 
ghastly lustre, while all about was dead 
darkness ; it was but a ray let in through 
a high-arched and pointed window. As 
I jooked, a quick flitting, as though the 
step was hurried to get out of the light, 
struck my attention. Blank disappoint- 
ment fell upon me. They were too far 
off for me to descry them. But I no 
longer felt any fear. I had become in- 
sensible, through pure excess of sensa- 
tion; wide-eyed, I gazed and gazed at 
the one spot of light, seeing that they 
did pass through it! As I looked, I saw 
the garments, the armor, the mitre, the 
lute—every thing but faces and eyes and 
hands. It seemed that the only things 


visible in light were the habiliments; nor 
fieshless bones nor sightless eyes were 
visible, only weapons and garments, and 
robes and plumes—memorials of a once 
living pride and stately pomp. I glided 


on like a ghost myself, and, as I drew 
near the moonlight, I saw the great- 
limbed, steel-clad, and sceptred king, 
whose carved image I had looked upon 
when I entered the church, He was 
moving from me, but, as I stepped after 
him, he turned full about—giant-like 
and grand. As he stepped out of the 
moonlight, his form became invisible, 
but his mute face and hands were re- 
vealed! I stood transfixed with aston- 
ishment and curiosity. His great face 
and grand eyes loomed over a vaguely- 
defined form, and smote upon me with 
fearful distinctness. His lips moved, 
his mouth opened, but no sound came 
forth. Then the great eyes became 
dim and lustreless; at the same time I 
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felt a change taking place throughout 
my whole being. An awful sentence 
had been pronounced, and my mortal 
ears had not heard it; a fiat had gone 
forth from kingly lips, and I could offer 
no resistance. I felt that I was being 
changed! As my bodily life ebbed 
away, I began to see what I had not 
well seen with my material eyes. The 
great king stood over me; knights and 
dames, with solemn faces, were grouped 
about. I stood before them, an abject 
mortal, not yet fully clothed in my im- 
mortal vesture. Then I knew my doom. 
I was destined to live a half-life, be- 
tween the living and the dead; to see 
shadows by day, as men see them in 
dreams; to see the gathering hosts of 
graveyards and tombs; especially to 
walk cathedrals from sunset to dawn! 
Apparently dead, I had the power of a 
pure spiritual essence to go through 
walls, to traverse space, and, on the sol- 
emn nights, when the old kings and 
knights assembled in the great cathe- 
drals, I was the witness of their proces- 
sions and ceremonies—celebrated in 
darkness that hid them from human 
eyes. When the Angelus ceases its 
prayer-calling voice, I start from my 
invisible sleep at the bottom of tombs, 
and traverse the galleries and corridors 
of cathedrals. 

My friend, who lost me, never found 
me. Not even my body was scen. No 
one ever knew that I went into a cathe- 
dral. How could they ever have ex- 
pected me tu come out? But when the 
term of my penance was at an end, at 
dawn, I found my old body, in a good 
state of preservation, took possession 
of it, hastened back to Paris, and have 
never been in a cathedral since the time 
I came out of one. 
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A VIOLIN STOP. 


“Music can give us pleasures we can- 
not account for, and raise feelings we 
cannot reason upon; she can transport 
us into a sphere where selfishness and 
worldliness have no part to play; her 
whole domain, in short, lies in that 
much-abused land of romance, the only 
objection to which in real life is that 
mankind are too weak and too wicked 
to be trusted in it.” 

Be this opinion, then, my excuse for 
a musical enthusiasm which led to an 
episode that caused me to go to war 
with many of my childhood’s compan- 
ions—to wit, the young men and wom- 
en born and reared with me in the ugly 
and respectable town of Carthage. 

Carthage was not musical. The seve- 
ral churches, of antagonistic tenets, had 
their “full-voiced choir;” the good 
families owned pianos, and we were not 
unacquainted with the Travelling Con- 
certs, The Negro Minstrel, the Ballad 
Man, and the Dramatic Reader, favored 
us from time to time; but of the sci- 
ence and soul of music, its history, de- 
velopment, and the relations it bears to 
humanity and its epochs, Carthage was 
ignorant. Thorough-bass, counterpoint, 
the whole form of music, outside of 
tune, had never been taugkt there. In 
common with my family, I had not a 
particle of musical talent, but, like the 
little Mozart, I was from a child moved 
and pleased with harmonious sounds. 
Of course, Carthage gave me no oppor- 
tunity to hear music; but I read about 
it. The theories and influences of mu- 
sic I fondly believed I understood. 
When the unique, imperfect, genius-dis- 
turbed words of “ Charles Auchester ” 
and “ Counterparts” were published, I 
brooded over the wish and hope of 
meeting a musical genius. I found 
him. Embryo, of course. His name 
was Edward Hall. He was a book- 
keeper in my father’s office ; the son of 
a neighbor, whose garden joined our 


own. Across the gardens I, from my 
chamber-window high, first heard the 
dying fall of Edward’s violin, as he 
played upon it, with his chamber-win- 
dow open, in the summer time. 

It is certain that Carl Rosa draws 
tears from the eyes of his listeners, 
when they know not what he plays. 
Whether it is the pathos of sound, sig- 
nifying to the heart its secret depths, 
or an elaborate idea in C minor or A 
major, is all one—the inspiration is 
rightly applied. When I first listened 
to Edward’s violin, I must own that I 
could not distinguish any air I had ever 
heard. My mad-cap sister, Bess, whose 
v6le was the practical, ridiculed me for 
my fancies concerning him, and covertly 
laughed at him. She asked him, one 
day, if he would not in mercy close his 
window ; the electric power of his fid- 
dle was more than she could bear; his 
tremendous interludes affected her so 
she could not sleep. Though he red- 
dened with anger, he disdained to make 
her a reply. The window was closed, 
however, that very evening, and it was 
some time before we heard him again, 
She said then that he had improved, 
she was almost sure. She could distin- 
guish “The Lord’s Prayer” from Von 
Weber’s “Last Waltz.” What did I 
think of getting up a subscription, she 
asked, for the purpose of sending him 
abroad? It should be headed with my 
name—viz., Catherine James. 

Bess was not alone; my mother rec- 
ommended Edward’s mother to burn 
the violin. 

“Taw, Mrs. James,” replied Mrs, 
Hall, “a week wouldn’t pass before he 
would have another. But between you 
and me, Mrs. James, I am glad that I 
am growing deaf, on Sundays especially, 
he does saw with such fury then.” 

Opposition gave me pertinacity. I 
discoursed music with Edward when- 
ever we met; he was a modest man, 
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and perhaps my vehemence frightened 
him; the discourse was mostly on my 
part. I lent him my books upon the 
art, without anticipating any effect but 
an educational one. Among others he 
read Bettine von Arnem, who raves on 
music like an intellectual grasshopper. 
Says Bettine, “ Music brings all things 
to union. Believe it, music works, in- 
spires, enchants, not through what we 
hear, but through the might of the 
past and between lying harmonies; 
these hold the audible corporeal powers 
of music through their inaudible spirit- 
ual power combined with themselves.” 
Crazy, delightful Bettine ! 

“T wish,” said Edward one day when 
he had joined me in the street, “ that I 
could compose better; I want to de- 
scribe on the violin, the ‘ Induction,’ in 
‘ Counterparts.’ ” 

The very thing Bess had laughed at 
so! 

“T forget about it,” I answered. 

“ The room, you know, that suggested 
the spirit of the sea. First, there were 


paintings of a ‘soft green ground;’ 
furniture none, ‘except a few graceful 


chairs, and one solid central table. At 
that table, itself slightly spread for a 
meal, rather at variance in its simplicity 
with the ornateness which compassed it 
about, a youth, just out of boyhood, 
was sitting.” Is not that fine, Miss 
Catherine ? ” 

“Very,” I answered, but with a feel- 
ing of relief at the absence of Bess, 

As the reading continued, the sound 
of the violin ceased. Mrs. Hall, after 
inquiring whether it was “light read- 
ing” which I furnished Edward, con- 
cluded that the change was an agreeable 
one; but she was destined for a more 
disappointing change. An essay on 
“The Band of four-and-twenty Fid- 
dlers brought over by Charles Second,” 
and the “Remarks of Thibaldus on 
Consecutive Fourths and Fifths,” were 
the feathers which last plumed Edward 
for his flight from Carthage. My father 
came home one evening with the an- 
nouncement that Edward Hall had re- 
signed his bookkeeper’s situation ; that 
he was, to use his own expression, about 
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to put himself in the hands of a master. 
“Tam sure,” added my father, “ that I 
have been as easy a master as he will 
find. Iam sorry to lose him; with all 
his fiddling and nonsense, he was cor- 
rect in his accounts, and correct in his 
conduct.” 

“Shame that he should leave you, 
and such a good place, too,” cried 
mother and Bess. 

“He has got a crotchet in his head, 
I suppose,” replied my father. 

“T always said he had,” I remarked. 

“And you are the cause,” mother 
and Bess chorused again. ‘“ You made 
him believe he was a genius, and at 
your door his failure will be laid.” 

“ Not so bad as that,” said my father 
kindly; “let the young man have a 
chance. He has sense; if he fails in 
his plan, he will come back to business 
all the wiser for it.” 

“You dear, good man,” cried Bess. 
“Fool’s Paradise is situated in the re- 
gion of your heart; if people will not 
take their own way you will force 
them to.” 

“Should he turn out a great artist,” 
I said, “he had better stay away from 
Carthage. Who could appreciate an 
artist here ?” 

“We will have a Te Deum class 
started at once, to be prepared for his 
triumphant return,” said Bess. 

From this news I expected to have a 
final interview with Edward, in which 
he would detail his plans, and ask ad- 
vice. He did neither, but went away 
mysteriously, leaving me a note and a 
picture. Where he could have found 
the latter I cannot imagine. Not in 
Carthage, certainly, which astonished 
the prosaic Bess even. It was the pic- 
ture of a woman, drawn, maybe, from 
a suggestion of St. Cecilia. White 
roses bound her brows; 3 mantle coy- 
ered with stars fell from her shoulders ; 
her hands listlessly laid on the keys of 
the organ before which she knelt; her 
head and flowing hair were thrown 
backwards, and she was silent in sleep, 
or an ecstasy which closed her eycs. 
She was not alone; a rough-haired man, 
whose head was alone visible, stood 
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behind her with his lips fastened to her 
beautiful forehead. In the background, 
which rose abruptly, strange pennons 
floated from pointed towers ;. cloisters, 
courts, and galleries crowded and over- 
looked each other within the walls of 
an immense fortification, beyond which 
was the sea, At the woman’s feet, upon 
the borders of her heavy robe, doves 
hovered, and below the platform which 
upheld the organ, a mailed warden 
stood, with one hand over his mouth 
and a halberd in the other. 

“T should like,” said Bess, with a 
hesitating voice, “‘ since I have seen the 
picture, to read the note he has written 
you. My gracious, but there is some- 
thing strange in him.” 

But I withheld the note. There was 
a line or two of foolish verse, quite in- 
appropriate. I did not care to have 
her laugh over it. I smiled, to be sure ; 
but then she would not smile in the 
same way reading these lines addressed 
to me: 

* All that thought 
Conceives of song is naught 


To thy rich voice, which echoes in my brain, 
And fills my longing heart with a melodious pain.” 


This was at the bottom of the note; 
therefore I told her what was at the 
top: that he expected to be absent six 
months for a trial; a celebrated foreign 
professor had consented to receive him 
as a pupil; by that time his rank would 
be assigned him. 

“He sends his best respects to Miss 
Bess,” I concluded. 

“ Fiddlesticks!” Bess exclaimed. 
“Why could he not have faced the 
music of a plain, honest good-bye, in- 
stead of running off in this fashion? 
Do you think he will learn to wear his 
hair better? or is it genius to show all 
the roots of it?” 

In spite of her rallying me, Bess had 
fits of absent-mindedness that day, to 
that degree that she made several no- 
ticeable mistakes in her business about 
the house; for she was the “notable 
body” of our family, the sewer-on of 
buttons, and the remover of the articles 
with which I wes too prone to cumber 
floors and chairs. 
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His “ best respects” conveyed to us 
by his mother, were the only tidings 
we heard of Edward for six months, 
Winter and Spring rolled away, and 
June set in. Meantime a new inhab- 
itant had enlivened Carthage — Mr. 
Charles Dewey. An office and a sign 
indicated that he was a lawyer; but he 
had no business except that of appear- 
ing like a gentleman of leisure. In the 
Winter, with a dog, whose gait was 
exactly like his own, he hunted hares 
and rabbits, and drove about the coun- 
try in a small sleigh, with a high step- 
ping horse; in the Spring, he sauntered 
up and down our brooks with a trout- 
rod. And now he had purchased a 
beautiful sail-boat, which made him the 
envy of our men with maritime tastes. 
For the first time I could turn the 
tables upon Bess. She was enthusiastic 
over Mr. Dewey’s cleverness, and pa- 
tronized him as much as he would 
allow. She was as often engaged in 
defending him with our acquaintance 
as I had been in defending Edward 
Hall. Mr. Dewey was not popular. 
Country-folk hate lawyers, Ar ehaetic 
but positive idea possesses them that 
lawyers are the cause of litigation ; 
while respecting the law, and always 
when quarreling, threatening “to go to 
law,” its representative is theoretically 
the object of doubt and contempt. 
There were other objections to Mr. 
Dewey ; bis manners and pronunciation 
differed from those of Carthage. What 
in that way was good enough for Car- 
thage should be good enough for all 
human nature. His hands were too 
white; he hired a boy to black his 
boots; he was lazy; he never got out 
of bed when the rest of the community 
did; taking breakfast while they were 
preparing for dinner; was a slight to 
that diurnal habit. which caused re- 
sentment. He read novels; his office- 
table, instead of being loaded with 
leather-bound volumes, was strewn with 
paper-covered trash—gay reds and pur- 
ples lettered with insignificant names, 
like Thackeray, Bronté, Dickens. 
There was arumor that he had worse 
books in his bed-room—French novels 
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and plays. It was a source of irrita- 
tion that his money leaped from his 
pocket-book when any thing unique 
was Offered for sale. He bought horses, 
dogs, old furniture, and every curiosity 
brought into port by our sailors. He 
told Bess that he had the benevolent 
intention of founding a museum of 
natural curiosities, in the hope of blunt- 
ing the edge of the moral curiosity of 
the Carthaginians, and that he should 
leave his skeleton to them. Having 
brought letters to my father which were 
highly satisfactory to him—in fact, he 
had known in early life Mr. Dewey’s 
father—an intimacy was at once estab- 
lished, and from its commencement I 
entertained visionary ideas concerning 
an attachment between him and Bess. 
As time went on, I was more confirmed 
in the idea; they enjoyed each other’s 
society greatly; were forever jesting, 
laughing, and exchanging ludicrous 
opinions. His gallantry to her was 
very pronounced, and so was her man- 
ner of accepting it. Moreover, unro- 
‘mantic as she was, she was a novel-read- 
er;"and they read the same books; in 
discussing them their conversation ap- 
proached the serious as nearly as it ever 
did. He was a favorite with my father 
and mother; with the first, because he 
had some literary culture, and an infi- 
nite self-possession ; and with the sec- 
ond, because he was amiable, and en- 
joyed every thing. Bess declared he 
was the type of the man she expected 
to meet when she went out into the 
world to adorn that society for which 
nature had fitted her, and of which cir- 
cumstances had deprived her. She re- 
proached me with indifference towards 
him, and with impoliteness, 

“He often looks at you,” she said, 
“ when he is talking, as if he supposed 
you had intelligence enough to be 
pleased ; and I have seen him bite his 
lips with annoyance at your inatten- 
tion.” 

“ He must not have so much egotism, 
then,” I replied. 

“ He ought to have a fiddle, or a flute.” 

“ He is not imaginative enough for a 
musician. He has, I fancy, no senti- 
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ment—or about as much as you have, 
Bess. You suit each other very well.” 

“ Suit each other! Oh, what a dread- 
ful goose you are. As for sentiment, 
we are going to begin the romance you 
like so much, this very afternoon.” 

“ Indeed ! ” 

“Yes, — ‘Counterparts.’ He asked 
me what were your favorite books, and 
I told him; he then proposed the one 
we are to begin. He will be here at 
four o’clock, and will remain to sup- 
per.” : 

“T have observed his fondness for 
our stewed lobster.” 

“ He is not as airy as he might be in 
respect to appetite; but he is six feet 
high ; he is none of your dry-toasters.” 

Bess laughed with a malicious laugh, 
which somehow made me remember 
that Edward Hall was short, and trou- 
bled with dyspepsia. 

I kept out of the way that afternoon; 
indeed, I took so long a walk, that on 
my return I found them at the supper- 
table. There were several empty seats 
and plates, as if other guests had been 
expected. Mr. Dewey coolly rose, drew 
back the chair next his own, and mo- 
tioned me to take it. I could not, of 
course, be so rude as to refuse it. 

“Was any person coming?” I asked. 

“ Dear me,” replied Bess, “ not a soul; 
there’s no one here.” 

“My dear,” said mother, “we did 
look for Mr. Cowell, his wife, and niece, 
They sent us word to expect them any 
day this week, and as it is Saturday, I 
certainly looked for them.” 

“My dear madam,” asked Mr. Dewey, 
with vivacity, “are you for the coming 
week to feel this impending visit ?” 

“T am afraid so; that is, I hope so.” 

“They are worse than the Goths at 
the gates of Rome. If you will allow 
me, I'll go and tell them so.” 

“Let them come, Mrs. James,” said 
my father. “ What does it matter 
whether they come this week or next ? 
It is a treat for them to ride into Car- 
thage, and borrow our newspapers.” 

“Benevolent old being!” said Bess, 
“Ts it goodness that irradiates your 
countenance, papa, or the flannel-cakes ? 
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You know the Cowells bore you dread- 
fully.” 

I drank my tea in silence, thinking 
of the wood-paths I had been in, and 
the beautiful wilderness of leaves, creep- 
ing and climbing, of every hue of green 
and every shape leaf ever had,—its 
courts, bowers, and dells of branch, 
vine, and bush. 

“This lobster is excellent,” said Mr. 
Dewey. “TI trust you are not averse to 
that which is native and to the manor 
born. I am excessively fond of every 
thing that is crustaceous, Your mother 
has been kind enough to promise me a 
course—the crab, the clam, scallop, and 
mussel. Can she furnish any thing 
. more of the nature of crust ?” 

“Her resources are great. You had 
better have patience and wait her time.” 

His words were spoken with the air 
of a challenge, and between his teeth ; 
no one heard us distinctly. My father 
began the conversation where it had 
stopped—at my entrance, probably. 

“That essay of De Quincey’s on ‘ The 
knocking at the gate in Macbeth,’ added 
strength to my whole conception of the 
tragedy ; though wordy, as all that De 
Quincey wrote, I have read and re-read 
it with pleasure,” he remarkeca. 

“To my mind,” replied Mr. Dewey, 
“the three weird notes in Beethoven’s 
wonderful symphony, which compose 
the ever-recurring theme—he being 
possessed with the idea of ‘ Fate knock- 
ing at the door,’ is far more impressive : 
the range of music is less limited than 
words; in fact, music is as unlimited in 
its influence as it is mysterious.” 

“i'm, ha,” said my father, rubbing 
his spectacles. 

I turned my eyes towards Mr. Dewey 
in astonishment. He was calmly, seri- 
ously looking at me, as if he expected 
an answer from my lips. I believe, at 
that moment I was assailed by my first 
electrical emotion. It was as if, besides 
the three notes of Beethoven, a magical 
fourth had sounded. For an instant his 
steadfast eyes held me; then the chord 
which had turned my heart over ceased 
to vibrate. I looked across the table 
at Bess—her black eyes sparkled, and « 
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delicate color spread over her face. I 
understood its expression—that a man 
might be able to speak feelingly of 
music, and still remain a man of the 
world, with his hair properly brushed. 

Presently I was perverse-enough to 
think that Mr. Dewey was attempting 
to play with my known enthusiasm. 
That thought closed my mouth more 
tightly. I only opened it to return his 
“ good-night.” 

“ Don’t speak to me for a week, Miss 
Kate James,” said Bess, afterwards. 
“Of all stubborn mules and pigs and 
maniacs and east winds, you are the 
most so. Go to bed; it would be a 
benefit to society if you were bed-rid- 
den. Why don’t you speak ?” 

“ Good-night, Bess; give me a kiss.” 
_ She threw her arms around my neck, 
and cried— 

“Moony as you are, and green, you 
are awful sweet, Cathy. Iam going to 
tell you something; never breathe it. 
I shall remain an old maid, and take 
care of you. Have no fear, and con- 
sider yourself provided for.” 

With the bright weather, open doors 
and windows—the time Carthage was 
at its pleasantest and best—Mr. Dewey 
became identified. Frew were the hours 
in which he did not flit through our 
premises, or pass whole mornings and 
evenings. He frequently brought flow- 
ers, giving Bess massive bouquets, and 
to me rarely a single flower; but it 
happened always that the, flower was 
worth having. We advanced but slow- 
ly in our acquaintance. I was less dis- 
tant, perhaps, and he less indifferent. 
We sometimes talked of the weather, 
and about the candidates for the Presi- 
dency; we were serious whatever the 
subject, and exceedingly conventional. 
A lighter, gayer couple than Bess and 
himself were never matched. It was 
“ Bess” and “ Charles ” with them now, 
and if it was love—love of the most 
open, frank sort, simple, and matter- 
of-fact. Carthage affirmed them en- 
gaged. Bess affected a palpitating con- 
sciousness when its gossips mentioned 
his name before her, and Charles allow- 
ed himself to be “ chaffed,” without a 
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word in return. When the great day 
of explanations came, it seems,—but no 
matter about that, now. 

One sultry evening, or eve rather—as 
it was before supper, that meal being de- 
layed by the approach of a thunder-storm 
—Bess, Mr. Dewey, and myself were in 
possession of the parlor; for my father 
and mother were in their own room in 
a state of distress and undress. Bess 
sat at the end-window, trying to 
finish in the fading light some bit of 
fancy work. Mr. Dewey was extended 
upon a sofa, his head half buried at 
one end, and his feet higher than his 
head at the other. I was on a low 
bench by the window, which opened 
on the veranda, and was near enough 
to hear him sigh impatiently now and 
then. I had been reading Liszt’s “ Life 
of Chopin,” and had let it drop in my 
lap. A melancholy book I found it—a 
sad and vacant echo of the stifled 
groans of a sated, unsatisfied, dying 
crowd—the emotions. The Art of Cho- 
pin was embedded in his organization ; 
his Art, therefore, cannot be described, 
without describing suffering, despair, 
death. Let us hear, then, his brilliant, 
refined, penetrating, nervous, and exalt- 
ed melodies, without hearing of Cho- 
pin. 

The air was still. I could see from 
my post the lapping flanks of the pow- 
erful cloud charging up the zenith, and 
the crooked lightning-spears which tore 
it. A flock of birds darted swiftly past 
the window, and, as if they were the 
spirits of darkness, it grew dark as they 
flew by. 

“Are you frightened?” Mr. Dewey 
asked me. “I think you are.” 

“No, not frightened.” 

“T can’t see a thing,” -Bess called. 
“T am going out to see the shower 
come.” 

She stepped through the window, 
was gone, and I was surprised at think- 
ing I was alone with him. 

“Tf you are not frightened, you are 
agitated,” he said gently. 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“T know it.” And he sprang from 


the sofa, took my book, held it to the. 
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light—what vestige there was of it— 
and whirled over the leaves. 

“ Nice reading for your temperament 
—when the air is charged ’as it is now,” 
he muttered. “Till try a paragraph: 
‘And if we should perish in recall- 
ing these melancholy ghosts of dead 
thoughts and buried feelings, would 
they not appal us, because so few of 
them possessed sufficient purity to re- 
deem them from the shame of being 
disowned, repudiated by us whose bliss 
or torment they formed during the pas- 
sionate hours of their rule ?’” 

A loud peal of thunder broke over 
the roof; I was silly enough to start to 
my feet, with a truly feminine shriek. 
I heard my book fall, and felt Mr. 
Dewey’s arms round me, and the beat- 
ing of a heart as wild as the tempest. 

“ Oh, Cathy!” 

Bess came in again, exclaiming, 
“ Something was struck then |” 

“T thought so,” said Mr. Dewey, go- 
ing toward her. 

Peal upon peal of thunder shook the 
house, and lightning illuminated it. A ~ 
strange, novel excitement possessed me ; 
the old world and myself were chang- 
ing in the storm. Torrents of rain 
washed away our fixed prejudices and 
ideas, and then all was pure and tran- 
quil. The delicate waves of the west 
wind brought us the odors of trees and 
flowers, bruised into the atmosphere by 
the tempest. We saw the amber and 
purple “ fringes of the faded eve,” and 
heard the crystal tinkling of rain-drops. 

Lamps were brought in, and supper 
was served. Contrary to his wont, Mr. 
Dewey was silent at the table, while all 
the rest, with a sense of refreshment, 
were uncommonly lively. 

“ Bess,” I said, “I think I stunned 
Mr. Dewey just now by screaming. 
Would you have thought it of me?” 

“ He does look paralyzed.” 

He smiled at her, and she returned 
the smile with one of her easy laughs. 
Looking at him, I wondered whether 
she noticed any difference in his aspect, 
asI did. His lazy, indifferent air had 
vanished, There was a brightness, a 
joyous pride about his eyes, his mouth, 
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as if he alone had just obtained a secret 
treasure. 

“ Bess won’t be so unlucky, after all,” 
I thought. “But I must not scream 
again; it will not do for me to feel 
brother-in-laws’ hearts beat.” 

For my life I could not have resisted 
the palpable shiver which ran over me 
then. 

“Somebody’s walking over Cathy’s 
grave,” said Bess; “she is shaking.” 

Mr. Dewey had felé the shiver; he 
looked at me with eagerness. 

“The grave!” he exclaimed. “No; 
footsteps have touched her future.” 

“Dear Cathy,” mother remarked, 
“you were not brought up to be afraid 
of thunder and lightning. What ails 
you?” 

“T am this moment making the reso- 
lution never to be shaken again, moth- 
er,” I said. 

That evening Mrs. Hall bustled over 
to see us, with the iatelligence that Ed- 
ward was coming home. 

“ He sends his best respects to you, 
young ladies, and hopes to have the 
pleasure of meeting you very soon.” 

“ He will remain at home, of course ?” 
my mother inquired. 

“Oh, Mrs. James, I fear he intends 
to live elsewhere; he writes about an 
opening, whatever that may be. It is 
the first time he has given me the slight- 
est mention of his plans.” And Mrs. 
Hall looked at me expressively. 

“You have opposed his plans,” said 
Bess, to my surprise. 

“Has he given up those tastes that 
rather bothered us in regard to business, 
Mrs, Hall?” asked my father. 

Glancing at me again, she replied 
that she feared not. She managed to 
retire with me into a corner before she 
went, thereby making the others pres- 
ent suppose I was the object of a con- 
fidential communication concerning Ed- 
ward. 

“Catherine James,” she began, in a 
solemn whisper, “I do believe he is as 
crazy as ever about being a musician. 
What do you think of it? He kinder 
intimates something about finding a 
cold welcome in Carthage.” 
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“He will receive no lukewarm wel- 
come from me, provided he has pro- 
gressed in the path he is destined to 
pursue.” 

“ He is going to stay three weeks, and 
no more. I say it is asin and a shame.” 

“ Poor Edward!” 

“Poor me, I should think—to have 
my only child desert me for such a busi- 
ness.” 

“You and I can never agree on that 
point, Mrs. Hall; we are as far asunder 
as the poles. If he were my son, my 
brother, I should be proud of him for 
his patient effort, his never-failing pa- 
tience. If he does not wring some- 
thing from Art, I shall no longer be- 
lieve persistence is necessary to genius, 
as I know that it is now.” 

I spoke so loudly that Bess, who was 
at the round-table, playing cards with 
Mr. Dewey, turned round. Supreme, 
blazing contempt was in her eyes as 
they fell on Mrs. Hall, who got up, and 
said she must be going. 

“ Edward,” said my father, “ must be 
sure to be at home with us. We<an- 
not have too many young people about 
us at this time of year, Mrs. Hall, nor 
can we do too much for them.” 

Bess laughed merrily now, and clapped 
her hands. It was proposed that Mrs, 
Hall should be escorted home through 
the garden by the whole family, and a 
lantern. Between Mr. Dewey and Bess, 
who let the lantern fall purposely, and 
the wet flower-beds into which they led 
Mrs. Hall, the way through the garden 
proved a long one to her, and she la- 
mented not going by the street. My 
father was lost in concern at her mis- 
haps, and my mother laughed so she 
was obliged to go back and sit on the 
door-step, intending to scold Bess after- 
wards for her impish behavior. Mrs. 
Hall at last reached her own door, irate 
and heated. Bess, leaving us at the 
gate, darted in with a muttered pre- 
tence, was gone several minutes, and 
dashed back with the information that 
Mrs. Hall occupied her rocking-chair, 
and, with the aid of her snuff-box, was 
regaining calmness. My father called 
Bess beside him, and talked to her in a 
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low voice. I suspect he was lecturing 
her in his mild fashion, for presently she 
exclaimed, 

“ Never let me hear you say so again, 
papa. I shall not permit you. Old 


age, without philosophy and benevo-, 


lence, is no more to be respected than 
youth without these traits. Why we 
young ones should, by one or two fos- 
sil precepts, got up by somebody who 
needed their shelter, be forced to play 
the hypocrite, and deny ourselves to 
ignorance and stupidity because they 
are under cover of fifty or sixty years, 
I cannot see. If time and experience 
fail to fulfil their rightful office of en- 
nobling the sympathies, teaching per- 
fect charity, purifying the nature from 
that lurking, degrading suspicion of the 
motives of others, and softening the 
egotism which makes old people de- 
spise the young; then, I say, the sooner 
old people are suppressed, the better. 
I don’t mean you, father; you have a 
young, beautiful heart.” Here Bess 
threw her arms round his neck, and 
burst into tears; and we—Mr. Dewey 
atid myself—being but a little way from 
them, were obliged to delay our prog- 
ress. 

“T wish you were more like that 
Bess,” said Mr. Dewey, rattling the lan- 
tern reflectively. 

“Tt would not answer to have a pair 
of us in the same family; ‘human na- 
ture’s daily food,’ you know, must be 
rather of your plain sort—the grains, 
not the fruits.” 

“ She is charming, by George! so im- 
perfect, so natural, so winning, so much 
sense, too—such a clear defined capacity, 
I wonder, I do——” 


We ran against my father and Bess, 


who stood stock still. Iam convinced 
that my father had been making an 
abject whispered apology for having 
ventured a remonstrance with her con- 
cerning her disrespect to Mrs. Hall. 

“Come on,” he said. “I am going 
to make a little iced punch for you all, 
Bess is not very well.” 

* Now, Bess,” began my mother, when 
we entered the house; but she was 
stopped, and her intention changed by 
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a significant gesture made her by my 
father. 

“ Well, mother ?” 

“You have made me sick with laugh- 
ing.” 

Bess accompanied me to my room 
that night, and prevented my slumbers. 
I could not retire even, for she sat upon 
my bed, with her feet tucked under her. 
She slowly unbraided her hair, and as 
slowly braided it again. I supposed 
she meant to confide something, at last, 
to me; and though I dreaded her con- 
fidence just a little, I was prepared for 
it. She allowed me to yawn several 
times, and play one or two tunes on the 
toilet-table with my fingers, before she 
opened her mouth; when she did, to 
my amazement she said, 

“Edward Hall is as big a donkey as 
ever, it seems,” 

“ Oh, Bess!” 

“T am curious to see to what length 
his ears have grown.” 

“ Are you keeping me up for the pur- 
pose of hurting my feelings? If so, I 
beg you to leave.” 

“ And I suppose, as formerly, he will 
make ‘night hideous’ with that wail- 
ing violin. Mercy knows, I pity his_ 
mother.” 

“Was pity the reason of your lead- 
ing her into the rose-bushes ? ” 

“ Charles did that.” 

“‘ Charles will do any thing you sug- 
gest.” 

“Do you think so? 
goose you are!” 

“For my sake, if not for Edward’s, 
Thope you will treat him in a friendly 
manner.” 

“Your sake! Really, you do not 
care two straws about him. He can 
stay longer than three weeks.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Mrs, Hall said he had made no posi- 
tive arrangement.” 

* Ah, you asked her?” 

“T took a pinch of snuff with her.” 

“That was good of you.” 

“T suppose you would like to have 
him stay to the Vale picnic ?” 

“What! to give all Carthage a chance 
to sneer at him, as well as yourself?” 


Oh, what a | 
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I could see the crimson tide rush into 
the very ins and outs of her forehead, 
the shores of her dusky hair. 

_ “Tf you were not my sister—but 
what’s a sister? Cathy, I think it 


would be a good thing for him to get 
acquainted with Charles Dewey. Ask 
Edward to stay, will you ?” 
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“Tf you will go to bed this minute, 
Tl ask him.” 

“T will. Good-night, Cathy dear— 
precious old thing.” 

And Bess was gone. I thought her a 
wayward, transparent creature; charm- 
ing, as Mr. Dewey had called her, but 
young—very young ! 


(Conclusion in next Number.) 


WITHOUT AND WITHIN. 


Wirnovt the veil, 
Dread doubts and fears assail. 
The world sweeps on its way, 
Turning night into day 
And day to night again, 

In ceaseless revelry. 


Without—o’er all 
Death presses like a pall, 
Chilling the youthful heart, 
Bidding sweet Hope depart, 
As beyond this world 

Were no eternity ! 


Without—the wail 

OF souls lost in the gale, 

Striving through toil and pain 

Eternal rest to gain, 

Yet shrinking back when Time 
Points to the happy shore : 


And all earth’s bitterness 
Of anguish and distress ; 
Ambition’s godless gleam, 
And Folly’s idle dream— 
These are without the veil, 
And darkness ever more. 


Within—where none 
May enter, save alone ; 
Where, with uplifted hands, 
The trembling suppliant stands 
Before the awful throne 
Where God Himself doth dwell— 


Within—a calm 


Nor earth nor hell can harm. 

The loving heart doth rest 

Upon the Saviour’s breast, 

Looking through Him unto 
The Light Ineffable, 
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Tus Sunday had been appointed for 
the most thrilling discourse of the whole 
series, 

It was now five weeks that the Preach- 
er had maintained almost unexampled 
sway over the fickle attention of the 
’ public. He was more talked about than 
the last dancing-girl, more famous than 
the newest harlot. When he preached, 
the church was more crowded than the 
race-course, and his words were more 
extensively quoted than the witticisms 
of the Opposition—his eloquence more 
admired than the epigrams which tem- 
pered the reigning despotism. He was 
fashionable, doted upon, almost beloved. 
The Court looked upon him as a second 
Knox, with manners polished to suit 
modern society; the State welcomed 
him as a second Bossuet, with liberal 
principles tallied to the imperial form 
of democracy ; the Church relied upon 
him as another Moses, who had so- 
journed just long enough among the 
fleshpots of science to have learned the 
trick of persuading the people to aban- 
don them; and the People, with their 
acute enjoyment of paradox, were en- 
chanted with a champion of the Church 
who proclaimed liberty of thought, with 
a political conservator who preached 
liberty in society, with a denouncer of 
the vices of civilization who retained 
all its graces and reaped most of its 
advantages. Believers listened to him 
that their faith might be strengthened, 
unbelievers, that their scepticism might 
be amused. Finally, those who were 
captivated by no other motive, rushed 
to his conferences precisely on account 
of the difficulty of getting places; and 
in this way the cathedral was thronged 
from week to week, and the excitement, 
which simulated enthusiasm, continued 
to constantly increase. 

The cloquent Priest bad already given 
a private representation at the Imperial 
chapel; but on the occasion of this 
crowning discourse, the Emperor hon- 
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ored the Preacher and his subject by 
coming in person to the cathedral. 
There, a raised dais, covered with crim- 
son trappings, received the Imperial 
family; and such of the congregation 
as should become bored by the sermon 
might console themselves with this spec- 
tacle of Imperial magnificence — thus 
economically alternating patriotism and 
piety. Not far from the Emperor sat 
the Minister of Public Instruction, who 
was also charged with the superintend- 
ence of religions and rituals, and who 
had come, therefore, in a demi-official 
capacity, prepared to applaud all en- 
lightened conservatism, and to do his 
duty by all innovating enlightenment. 
Several other Ministers were present, 
and for various reasons: the Minister 
of War was on the point of doubling the 
conscription, and desired the accus- 
tomed support of the Church to aid in 
carrying the project smoothly with the 
masses. The Minister of Finance, about 
to broach a new government loan, was 
delighted with any eloquence which 
should divert public attention from the 
orators of the Opposition. The Minister 
of the Interior was preparing a new law 
on the press, and highly approved of the 
restoration of faith, as a most ingenious 
stratagem for lulling popular captious- 
ness on the question of liberty. Many 
venerable Senators had come in their 
best carriages—as a sort of volunteer 
cohort for their master the Emperor. 
From his hands they received a liberal 
supply of daily bread—well-buttered : 
decency demanded a display of com- 
plaisant loyalty in return. There were 
Deputies from the Lower House, whose 
business imposed much talking as well 
as voting, and who therefore were not 
unwilling to learn a few tricks of rhet- 
oric from the successful Preacher. Simi- 
lar motives had attracted sundry profes- 
sors from the University—Faculty of 
Letters—and also some pupils from the 
Normal School, destined to become pro- 
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fessors in the future. These latter had 
even brought note-books, and sharpened 
their pencils during the Mass, so as to 
be all ready when the real business of 
the meeting should begin; a smaller 
number of physicians, principally those 
occupied with the treatment of insanity, 
and whose studies therefore excited 
them to a scientific interest in all mental 
eccentricities and extravagances; phi- 
losophers of divers sects, and spiritual- 
ists, who in these days of division of 
labor bad taken for specialty the theme 
about to be treated by the Preacher, 
and were not incurious, therefore, to 
see what an uninitiated Gentile would 
make of it; a great many gayly-dressed 
women from various classes of society, 
assembled at church for the reasons 
generally supposed to attract them thith- 
er; solid blocks of citizen-families, mar- 
shalled under the unusual superintend- 
ence of their head, whom curiosity had 
roused out of his habitual indifference 
to the religious services; workmen in 
blouses and workwomen in white caps, 
and children perched uncomfortably 
upon chairs, from which their little legs 
dangled, and could not reach the floor ; 
and, sprinkled about among the crowd, 
Protestants from distant countries, in- 
duced to listen to the Preacher by the 
fame of reports which likened him unto 
a second Savonarola or Whitfield, raised 
up to purify the Church, perhaps—who 
knows #—to lead it to Protestantism ; 
these sat disdainfully indifferent to the 
preliminary “ mummery” of the Mass, 
but nobody’s sensibilities were thereby 
hurt. The profoundest convictions 
would havé failed to rouse this amiable 
people to the impoliteness of intolerance, 
much less the shaky wnconviction which 
principally prevailed in the consciences 
of the people there assembled beneath 
the prayerful roof of the dim cathe- 
dral, 

Yet in the light crowd were some 
who had been brought to the feet of the 
Preacher for other reasons than curiosity 
or expediency. At the side of the loun- 
ging, fashionable dames, knelt devout 
women praying for an influx of divine 
grace upon the man anointed by Heaven 
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to convert a backsliding world. Young 
enthusiasts, rapt in devotion to their 
spiritual guide, dreamed glorious dreams 
in the incense-perfumed cathedral aisles 
—dreams of Knights Templars, of the 
Society of Jesus, of the Church Militant 
sounding an appeal of battle to their 
vigorous youth. Others, further ad- 
vanced in life, and somewhat troubled 
and perplexed by rumors of doubts and 
infidelities, and by an incomprehensible 
infinite that throbbed unmercifully be- 
neath the details of wearisome exist- 
ence, came to find out, if possible, what 
it all meant, or, better still, to have it 
settled without finding out. And others 
still, from the anguish of terrible mental 
conflicts, with the beads of sweat still on 
their pale brows, had been drawn by a 
desperate hope, a sick longing for some 
masterful word that should scatter the 
deadiy shades which closed in upon 
them, and open to their parched lips the 
sealed fountains of truth. 

Over the waiting congregation rolled 
the burdened tones of the great organ, 


and the sweet voices of the boy-choris- 
ters alternated with the monotonous 


chanting of the priests. Three times 
through the naves defiled the long pro- 
cession, with the sacred images, and the 
blessed bread, and the bags of money 
for the poor. The bishop donned his 
wealthiest robes in acknowledgment of 
the presence of the Emperor; the more 
stately beadles paraded their purple 
coats and gold-headed canes, and quick- 
ened the circulation of the inquisitive 
crowd stopping to gaze at the crimson 
dais, Finally, a great hush breathed 
into the room of the music and the 
chanting; a thousand eyes turned to- 
wards the pulpit that faced the oaken 
crucifix, and—as if evoked by the spell 
of their expectancy—the Preacher rose 
in his place, and announced his theme. 
Of a truth, a theme worthy that ex- 
pectancy ! worthy the attention of the 
Emperor, the consideration of the Min- 
isters, even independent of reasons of 
state expediency; worthy the admira- 
tion of the professional orator, the curi- 
osity of the professional anatomist ; 
worthy the hopeful longing of the wait- 
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ing crowd. The Preacher was to speak 
. that day concerning the Immortality of 
the Soul. 

“ When, after a long siege, succor 


-comes to a beleaguered city, the new - 


troops are obliged to cut their way 
through the ranks of their enemies in 
order to reach the side of their friends. 
So I, come to strengthen your faith in 
this most comfortable doctrine of Im- 
mortality, must begin by cutting my 
way through the serried hosts of objec- 
tions, arguments, and cayils by which 
it is hemmed in and almost over- 
whelmed ! ” 

Then the Preacher, continuing his 
military metaphor, proceeded to pass in 
review the arguments of the opponents 
he had come to defeat. 

The materialists and men of science 
falsely so-called,—he began,—often de- 
nied the separate existence of the soul, 
because it escaped the cognizance of the 
senses. When death had composed the 
limbs into dreadful stillness, and the 
flesh had. dissolved under the tooth of 
deeay, all outward appearances of life 
vanished, and the savants hastened to 
conclude that life had ceased to exist. 
They did not so conclude for electricity, 
or magnetism, or chemical affinities, 
when such forces became hidden from 
the senses; they called them latent, and 
reckoned confidently upon their reap- 
pearance. Nor were they less reliant 
upon the reality of these solid fleshly 
bodies, because these also had once ex- 
isted in a state inappreciable by any 
sense whatever— invisible potencies 
scarcely clothed with the thinnest film 
of material substance. We are told that 
scientific belief is accorded in these 
cases, because at some time or another 
the invisible force became associated 
with material phenomena; electricity 
is revealed in lightning, the impercepti- 
ble germ develops to the full-grown 
animal. Inasmuch as spiritual force had 
been manifested in a material body be- 
fore it became latent again,—so should 
hereafter be revealed the full-grown 
soul, developed from the germ fecun- 
dated by death. A seed is cast into the 
ground, into the bowels of darkness, and 
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lies concealed in the womb of mystery. 
Who should therefore dare to assert that 
it was lost? Shortsighted, miserable 
guides these senses, who had already 
dawdled thousands of years in igno- 
rance of the most elementary material 
phenomena, until their natural feeble- 
ness could be supplemented by instru- 
ments devised by the more far-reaching 
soul, One day she should turn the scru- 
tiny upon herself—perhaps invent means 
for even seeing what was now unseen. 
Till then the faithless “senses, already 
convinced of countless inabilities, keep 
silent before the unlifted veil. 

But even supposing that the spiritual 
life should never become demonstrated 
to the senses by other than its present 
material manifestations: was its nullity 
thereby proved? Infinitely far from it. 
Already, in full exercise of the flegh, the 
realities which moved us and which we 
served, were completely suprasensual. 
Ambition, and Honor, and Law, before 
which the lips of strong men grew pale 
—said the liberal Priest—who had seen 
or heard or tasted of them? Whose 
fingers had pressed the wounds in the 
body of Truth, for whose sake, never- 
theless, thousands had cheerfully died ? 
The gross solidities which made up the 
material world were more fragile than 
cobwebs, more airy than moonlight, in. 
comparison with the tremendous spirit- 
ual realities by which alone they were in- 
vested with temporary significance. The 
mere body was as meaningless dur- 
ing life as after death. Already souls 
held direct communication with one 
another, unheeding the eyes for the 
smile, the lips for the word, the face for 
the thought by which it is illuminated. 
The medium of communication was in- 
different—speech, writing, looks, ges- 
tures, actions,—any thing that served to 
express the hidden Power of Life. The 
power that uses indifferently any medi- 
um of expression, cannot be identified 
with either. Were the materialists con- 
sistent, they would confound the soul 
with the spectacles as well as with the 
eyes, with the pen as with the fingers, 
with the speaking-trumpet as with the 
lips. The grossest among them recoiled 
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from such absurdity, and, in so doing, 
tacitly confessed the kindred absurdity 
of the theory, which had been vaunted 
as the culminating achievement of 
science. Others had tried to immesh 
the soul in the diseases of the body, and 
to find such exact correlation between 
mental and physical infirmity, as should 
prove the identity of matter and spirit. 
They omitted, however, the reckoning 
of those cases where the correlation was 
wanting, where the Intellect preserved 
its freedom amidst the slavery of the 
entire body, where Patience gained sub- 
lime triumph over Pain, and the un- 
shaken Soul maintained its mastery 
over flesh perishing in corruption. Not- 
withstanding the intimacy of their 
earthly union, the soul and its material 
fellow already often lived separate lives 
—sinned, sorrowed, suffered, and re- 
joiced’ apart. The fairest and cleanest 
body might be the temple of the foulest 
mind, and souls washed white from sin 
disdained not to abide in bodies loath- 
some with the physical wickedness of 
disease. So had saints often tarried in 
narrow prison-houses, awaiting the day 
of their redemption. 

This spiritual independence, of the 
full-grown human nature furnishes the 
argument to refute those quibblers who 
seck to ensnare us with vain talk con- 
cerning the immortality of brute beasts. 
Grant that in them the life had begun 
to germinate, it was yet thickly buried 
in earthly soil, it had not yet reached 
such perfection as should enable it to 
dispense with the scaffolding of the 
flesh. In animals every mental manifes- 
tation was directly linked to physical 
condition ; they were nothing but ani- 
mated bodies, Perhaps this was also 
true of the unborn or very young child, 
of idiots, or of those lowest savage 
tribes upon whom the thought of im- 
mortality had never dawned. Nature 
was crowded with abortions even for 
this life: it were reasonable to believe 
that helow a certain degree of develop- 
ment the soul could not be born alive 
into the life to come, and aborted— 
painlessly—because in ignorance of the 
destiny it had failed to achieve. But 
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as the capacity for certain elementary 
knowledge was accepted as proof that 
the material brain were fitted for this 
world, so the capacity to believe in its 
own immortality might be considered 
as a warrant that the soul had grown 
strong enough to bear the weight of a 
world to come. 

For Nature worked with nice previ- 
sion, and continually wove together 
prophecy and fulfilment, forethought 
and occasion. When the fig-tree put- 
teth forth her leaves, it is certain that 
Summer draweth nigh; the swallows 
return in the Spring; the sap retreats 
to the ground in Winter; the clouds 
withdraw from the face of the sun when 
the grain and fruit are to be ripened. 
Was the heart of man alone deceitful 
and untrustworthy? No; here also new 
instincts thronged to herald new oppor- 
tunities and new duties. The blood 
stirred in the springtide of youth, when 
the time of love came near ; undefined 
ardors fired the heart of the boy, unbid- 
den blushes mantled the check of the 
girl: Nature warned them by many 
sweet prophecies ot what she had in 
store. So the mother yearned w'th 
feeling already maternal over her un- 
born babe;. so the unfledged genius 
thrilled with strange presentiments of 
future fame. So Humanity, for count- 
less ages, has throbbed with vast pre- 
sentiments of a future life, flushing in 
its dreams, like an uneasy sleeper who 
stirs in his sleep as morning approaches. 

Innumerable the souls who have been 
sustained by the faith in Immortality, 
who, amidst all woes and privations, 
have counted themselves rich with the 
doctrine that the earnestness of their 
own lives has enriched. In India as in 
Europe, in Africa as in Greenland, in 
the forests of America and on the steppes 
of Asia, amid countless diversities of 
life and belief, this faith has grown 
spontaneously as the natural heritage 
of the race. There were those who had 
been indifferent or scornful, and here 
and there one whose full-orbed life con- 
tained no unsatisfied desire to be ful- 
filled in Heaven. Let such an one take 
his portion as it pleaseth him, and eat 
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his husks with the swine at last. But 
to the unhappy, the miserable,—who 
had walked through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death stayed and comforted 
‘by this hope,—those who had been sus- 
tained in unspeakable tribulations by 
anticipation of the glory to be revealed, 
—those, more noble than all, who had 
defied death and despised shame, pour- 
ing out their lives like water for the 
sake of right and truth,—whose mighty 
wrongs should be avenged in the future 
kingdom of Heaven ;—who should dare 
to declare to these that their strong 
faith was an empty delusion? How 
could these lives have been so mighty, 
whose kernel was rottenness and dust ? 
Dust and ashes themselves, ignoble 
dupes, cheated by Nature and Life and 
God, who could believe in any truth, 
when the whole world, during all time, 
had been resting in the shadow of such 
a monstrous lie ? 

What shallow mockery were all at- 
tempts at human justice if Divine Prov- 
idence itself were contented with the 
frightful inequalities of this world, and 
had provided no righting of wrongs, 
no punishment of triumphant crime in 
another life! Why, in that case, the 
self-sacrificing man, the philanthropist, 
the hero, were a fool, a madman, and 
the admiration accorded by the world 
to his virtue, the most insensate folly. 
To throw away the one life possible to 
him, without any hope of compensation ! 
To refuse earthly pleasure, uncheered 
by any high vision of heavenly joy! To 
Charenton with the imbecile! The 
world to the Epicureans, who alone 
knew how to use it wisely, and to lusti- 
ly drain its sweetness. Eat, drink, and 
be merry, for to-morrow we die. Place 
a skull at the banquet, not to remind 
us of the nothingness of time, but the 
nothingness of approaching eternity ! 
So shall the revel wax deeper, maddened 
by despair. 

For all morality, justice, virtue, is 
rooted in the hope of Immortality ; and 
should that be taken away, society 
would degenerate into a discordant 
herd of swine, each member intent on 
the sensual gratification of the moment, 
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heedless of his fellow and of to-morrov. 
That society existed, that sensuality 
and egotism were condemned by the 
universal conscience, was already suffi- 
cient proof that human destiny sought 
its fulfilment beyond the limits of the 
grave. 

But such proof abounded. Like an 
oak planted in a narrow vase, the hu- 
man soul pressed urgently on all sides 
against its temporal boundaries; and 
the crack of doom that rent its tene- 
ment of clay, came as the natural conse- 
quence of its restless expansion. Driven 
by a divine discontent, the soul pursued 
its wistful search after perfection, eter- 
nally wandering like Io stung by the 
gadfly. of Juno. Or as Mneas, torn from 
the arms of Dido, to meet the greater 
fortunes awaiting him at Rome, so re- 
peated disappointments wrenched the 
soul from earthly attachments, forcing 
her to fix her affections on things above. 
Everywhere defeated hopes, defaced 
ideals, disenchanted illusions, only the 
broken arcs of the rainbow interrupted 
by recurring clouds, and with span too 
vast to be contained within the limits 
of terrestrial existence. Useless to en- 
large the boundaries; the soul over- 
leaped the widest enclosure, and only 
breathed freely when confronting the 
Infinite. All the round world, the 
whole solar system, were insufficient ; it 
must lose itself in the universe of the 
stars. It reeled beneath the weight of 
the Known, unless supported by the 
fathomless depths of the Unknown, of 
the Unknowable. Philosophers strove 
to ignore these regions of high specu- 
lation, to concentrate all thought on 
themes of immediate practical utility. 
If. God were of no use to them in their 
demonstrations, they rejected God as 
superfluous; if the doctrine of Immor- 
tality revealed no new theory of ex- 
change, they sneered at the doctrine as 
useless, Yet it was evident that the 
compass of the future life must outreach 
the necessities of this, and could not be 
reduced to the proportions of practical 
application ; otherwise it were only this 
life, and not the future. This surplus 
energy in man, that found no field of 
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action in this world, and hence seemed 
as useless as the lungs of a foetus, was 
the germ of faculties that should unfold 
at the second birth, the evidence of a 
life lying outside the womb of Time. 
Woe, then, to those conceited dullards 
who would cripple the soul of its future 
powers on the pretence of enabling it to 
better accomplish its present functions ! 
As well clip the wings of a butterfly to 
facilitate the creeping of the worm ! 

It had been said that these high pre- 
sentiments, these lofty warnings, be- 
longed not to the individual but the 
race, Or that the consciousness of Eter- 
nity linked the manifold forms of indi- 
vidual existence in parentage to Uni- 
versal Being,—but belonged to that 
Immortal Parent, not to themselves. 
Life remained, but lives perished, like 
the leaves shed annually by a long- 
enduring tree. As the babble of little 
brooks approaching the ocean blend 
with its mighty roar, so the murmur of 
individual feeling assumes grand pro- 
portions from the nearness of the awful 
life into which it is about to be en- 
guifed. False imagery, presumptuous 
metaphor! The material phenomena 
did not exist which could be compared 
to the spiritual phenomena of self-con- 
sciousness, No one could ever figure to 
himself the meaning of his words, when 
he spoke of a blending of individual 
consciousness with universal life. A 
destruction of separate form, did they 
say? and union of similar substance ? 
But who had ever seen, who could even 
imagine, a destruction of the form of 
the soul! In using these terms, the 
mind was unconsciously fettered by the 
experience of material catastrophes, and 
impressed by the spectacle of the disso- 
lution of the body into its primitive 
elements. But the soul, which was sim- 
ple, could not be resolved into elements ; 
the term dissolution was a non-sense 
when so applied, Again, a simple sub- 
stance could not blend with another of 
the same nature, save on the condition 
of preserving all its essential character- 
istics: and so one soul could never 
really blend with another, for each, in 
losing its individuality and separate 
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consciousness, would lose its most es- 
sential characteristic, and cease to be 
that which was supposed to be blended. 
And the supposition of a general spirit- 
ual substance, into which spirits sank as 
the waves into the ocean, was a most 
fanciful hypothesis. We knew nothing 
of spirit, only spirits, who, once engen- 
dered, pursued their upward course in 
eternal isolation, like sparks smitten 
from an anvil. Everywhere, in their 
eternal voyages, they multiplied life to 
the utmost circumference of possibility. 
Should they return to be engulfed, like 
the children of Saturn, in the Unity 
which had given them birth, that Unity 
would have failed of its purpose to be- 
come multiple, and the whole evolu- 
tion of life be but a gigantic phantom, 
a lying unreality. 

But a truce to these arid metaphysics 
—truce to the painful task of discussing, 
in cold blood, questions so awful and 
deep-rooted as these. Our enemies ac- 
cused us of bringing too much passion 
and personal feeling into such discus- 
sion. Could we do otherwise? Is it 
with indifference that a man defends 
the life of his father or wife or children 
—with impartiality that a nation does 
desperate battle for its own existence ? 
But what strife for existence so terrible 
as this? A battle, not for time, but for 
eternity; not for a family or a people, 
but for all human beings who had lived 
since the world began, or should be born 
up to the eve of the day of judgment. 
Multitude upon multitude they seemed 
to throng the hall where their cause 
was being tried—the suit that sought 
to disinherit them of their Immortality 
—to thrust them out from the endless 
regions of vast and populous Life, down 
into fathomless abysses of Nothing. 

It was this dreadful personal interest 
that had rallied you together in this 
vast assembly, resolved to make a des- 
perate stand for the life of your own 
souls. It was the passionate longing for 
the beloved dead, for the touch of van- 
ished hands and the sound of stilled 
voices, that had brought you here to 
defend the glorious hope of Immortal- 
ity. Death has already hollowed out 
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your lives in many places; many hearts 
have followed their treasure laid up in 
heaven; many among you only live here 
in the anticipation of meeting your lost 
ones hereafter. Without that hope, you 
yourselves were already perished, your 
life consumed with sick and fruitless 
desire, your souls eaten away in the 
deceitful fantasies engendered by de- 
spair. Oh, that I had the tongue of an 
angel,—said the Preacher,—to bear con- 
viction and comfort to your aching 
hearts! Lift them up, lift them up, 
and let the King of Glory enter in! 
Lift them up to the Consolation, to this 
influx of divine grace, that at this mo- 
ment is upbearing us all towards the 
heavenly vision—the vision of an im- 
mortal life, supreme above the accidents 
of time, unshaken by calamity, unmoved 
by many deaths. For from death to 
death as from life to life climbs the 
soul, now tarrying long, now shaking 
off the dust from its feet as it hasteth 
from one city of the universe to another. 
What stillness, what profound calm and 


blessedness of peace, to those who have 
“‘Wetome inwardly penetrated by this 


faith! They see the infidels rage idly 
together; it disturbs them not. Far 
removed from the turmoil, the misery, 
the wretchedness of actual existence, in 
the world but not of the world, they 
are like mountains, at whose feet cities 
rise and fall, and armies are marshalled 
to battle, and around whom gather 
darkness and tempest, but whose heads 
rise above into regions of perpetual 
light. To such, how idle to preach 
courage, endurance, patience! How 
idle to exhort to purity, justice, truth ! 
These were the natural breathings of the 
immortal life already begun on earth, 
and which should continue in increas- 
ing glory throughout the endless ages 
of Heaven. Upon this world the light 
fell faintly, like that now streaming 
through the colored windows of the 
cathedral, where we sit together in 
gloom. But presently, passing out of 
yonder portal, we shall emerge into the 
full blaze of the sunlight. So one day 
shall each and all of us, passing through 
the low portal of Death, emerge into 
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unspeakable glory—glory to endure for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 


I have given a meagre outline of the 
sermon, but not the effect of the Preach- 
er’s trained and beautifully modulated 
voice, his eloquent gesture, his skilful 
alternation of logic and feeling, of as- 
surance and pathos. He riveted the 
attention of his vast audience, subdued 
out of their light curiosity into unusual 
solemnity. Their hearts were softened 
for a moment; their imaginations kin- 
dled; they suffered themselves to be 
upborne into a sweet and mystical exalt- 
ation of feeling, most rare to their easy 
and lissome natures. Fora second the 
belle forgot her toilette, the Minister his 
intrigues; the pencils lay idle in open 
note-books, and musing heads leaned 
thoughtfully upon upraised hands. 
Though the Preacher had ceased speak- 
ing, the spell remained unbroken; in 
silence, as though held by a lovely 
trance, the congregation bowed their 
heads to the benediction. Then rose 
the anthem from the great organ, bear- 
ing heavenward the uhspoken aspira- 
tions of that great, still multitude; and 
slowly, in reverent hush, the people 
moved out of church. 

Once in the open air, tongues became 
unloosed again, and on every side began 
chattering, voluble criticism and ad- 
miration, until the portal of the Catho- 
lic cathedral seemed to have been trans- 
formed into the doorstep of a Dissenting 
meeting-house. Then the recollection 
of the Priest gave way to anticipation 
of the Emperor, and the crowd scattered 
to right and left, to secure places for a 
good view of the Imperial cortége when 
it should pass by. Presently, in one 
corner of the square, appeared signs of 
confusion, that threatened to increase to 
a tumult. The boys perched on a rail- 
ing near the church-door, instantly sur- 
rendered their present prospects for the 
more exciting chances of a scuffle, and 
rushed over to see what was the mat-. 
ter. Two or three policemen had laid 
hands upon as many young men, of 
whom each carried under his arm a 
bundle of paper placards, that he had 
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attempted to paste on an adjoining 
wall. The policemen had interrupted 
this proceeding, and were now endeay- 
oring to get the placards into their pos- 
session without any display of violence 
that should attract the attention of the 
bystanders, They were so exceedingly 
anxious to avoid this attention, that 
when one of the prisoners attempted to 
proclaim aloud the contents of the for- 
bidden advertisement, his guard clap- 
ped a powerful hand upon his mouth, 
and prevented him from uttering a 
word. 

The affair was at this crisis when the 
Minister of Public Instruction, who had 
finished congratulating the Emperor 
upon the opportune glory accruing to 
the reign which had raised up such a 
preacher, came to the church-door to 
signal his carriage. Observing the 
tumult, and scenting sedition in such 
unauthorized demonstrations, he walked 
over to the spot to make inquiries of 
the policemen. 

“We have strict orders, your Excel- 
lency, to prevent these placards from 
being posted; and these unmannerly 
rascals are complaining of tyranny be- 
cause we do our duty.” 

“Let us see one of the placards,” said 
the Minister. 

The prisoner, who had jealously de- 
fended his bundle from the policeman, 
readily surrendered it at the demand of 
the Minister, relying upon his favorable 
intervention. His Excellency unrolled 
a sheet, and read the following an- 
nouncement, printed in large capitals : 


“CHOLERA!!! 

“ Citizens, the plague has again broken out 
in our midst. Fora week it has been ravaging 
the city, and is continually on the increase, 
but the police have kept it secret to avoid 
alarming the people. Such precautions are 
puerile and worse than useless, for they pre- 
vent the adoption of measures really efficacious 
to arrest the disease. The undersigned have 
formed themselves into a Volunteer Board of 
Health, and are now deliberating upon a plan, 
which can only be carried into effect by the 
hearty codperation of the entire populace. 
The result of these deliberations will be made 
known this evening by public placards. Let 
every one hold himself in readiness. 

“ Signed, etc.” 
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Then followed twenty names from 
among the most eminent physicians of 
the city. The Minister shivered a little 
at this startling news, whose veracity 
seemed guaranteed by the official exer- 
tions for its suppression, He remem- 
bered his daughter at home, who had 
seemed a little ailing that very morn- 
ing: what if she were now in the clutch 
of the horrid pestilence? A hundred 
possibilities flashed through his mind, 
—and out again,—for after all, the Min- 
ister was no coward, and was, moreover, 
too accustomed to fulfilling with dig- 
nity all sorts of duties devolving upon 
his position, to allow himself to be seri- 
ously disconcerted by the most unex- 
pected emergency. He was about, there- 
fore, to recommend a decent submission 
to the authorities on the part of the 
emissaries of the Board of Health, when 
a terrible shriek arose from the crowd 
behind him. In unrolling the bundle 
of placards the Minister had dropped 
two or three upon the ground, and some 
bystanders, eager to gratify their irri- 
tated curiosity, picked them up and 
distributed them for circulation. Thé 
dreadful news spread like wildfire, and 
fell with tremendous effect upon the 
people. Their recent meditations on 
the immortality of the soul had served 
to excite’ their imaginations and render 
their nerves more sensitive to impres-. 
sions, but had by no means fortified 
their minds to resist the fear of sudden 
death, which now rushed in upon them 
like a chill and bitter flood. So com- 
plete had been their fancied security, 
that its sudden interruption was as 
startling as a thunderbolt launched from 
a clear sky. Exclamations, queries, 
ejaculations of horror and terror at a 
danger whose veiled, vague form loomed 
awfully in the obscurity, burst from a 
thousand lips, and the crowd rocked 
hither and thither in blind agitation, 
like a sea upheayed by a blackening 
wind. 

But the excitement reached its cli- 
max when a robust man, standing in 
the midst, was seen to turn pale and 
drop down as if dead. Yes, it was 
true; the plague was among them— 
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here, there, everywhere—its foul breath 
in every face; no one but might already 
be unconsciously stricken and marked 
for thie prey. And men looked in one 
another’s eyes for fear. A .pregnant 
woman, who had seen the fall of the 
first victim, fainted, and another near 
by shrieked aloud. It was her voice 
that had interrupted the deliberations 
of the Minister, and proclaimed the fu- 
tility of all further attempts at secrecy. 
And Panic, fully awakened by the aw- 
ful sound of human shrieking, stalked 
at great strides among the serried ranks 
of the people, touching their breasts 
with clammy fingers, and turning their 
hearts to ice. 

“ There, you devil’s foundlings,” cried 
an irate policeman to the prisoners, “I 
hope you are satisfied with your infernal 
mischief-making. If I were the Em- 
peror I would hang you all at the near- 
est lamp-post.” 

What was to be done? Half an hour 
of such demoralizing terror were more 


than sufficient to fan the latent epi- 
demic to a full blaze. The perplexed 
Minister, revolving ways and means, re- 
treated towards the church, and encoun- 
tered the Emperor getting into his car- 


riage. The sight of the tumult had 
considerably paled the cheek of valiant 
Majesty,—one could never be sure of 
this fickle people——and a sermon on 
Immortality might serve as well as 
many another pretext for upsetting Im- 
perialism. So the Emperor was hurry- 
ing off quite as fast as was consistent 
with dignity, when the Minister put his 
head in at the carriage-door. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” cried the Em- 
peror, “ much relieved to see you with 
your head on your shoulders. Is it a 
revolt or a revolution ?” 

“Neither, your Majesty. 
cholera.” 

“God blessmy soul! It is high time 
we were out of the city then. Tell the 
man to hurry. I shall leave with the 
Empress to-morrow.” 

“A wise precaution, But in the 
meantime the people are in a regular 
panic, and something must be done to 
allay the excitement. If your Majesty 
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would make a little speech before driv- 
ing away—” 

‘“‘ And expose myself to the infection ! 
And the Prince not yet of age! My 
dear Minister, you are really too incon- 
siderate.” 

“ Your Majesty has not forgotten the 
immense popularity acquired by his 
famous ancestor, when he visited the 
plague-hospitals. And there it was 
really dangerous ; while here—” 

“ The devil take my famous ancestor !” 
exclaimed the Emperor, hastily. 

“ Heaven forbid,” ejaculated the Min- 
ister, “ for what would then become of 
your Majesty ?” 

“True, true,” said the Emperor, re- 
covering himself; “but the cases are 
not in the least parallel, and there is 
such a thing as buying popularity too 
dear to be able to enjoy it. I thank 
you, however, for the suggestion, Minis- 
ter; it was ingenious, and shall be re- 
membered to your account, but now I 
must really be off.” 

And the Imperial carriage whirled 
away, splendid in all the liveries with 
which it had turned out to honor the 
sermon on the immortality of the soul. 

Deserted by the chief of State, the 
Minister disconsolately reéntered the 
cathedral. Not half an hour had 
elapsed since he had left it, plunged in 
venerable calm, whose surface had just 
been stirred by revived faith and. il- 
lumined by the glow of new devotion. 
Yet the half-hour had sufficed to effect 
a complete revolution. The crowd 
swayed to and fro, anxious to escape 
from the place, yet held there as if fas- 
cinated, broken up into scattered and 
excited groups. The seats were over- 
turned, the holy-water brush lay on the 
floor where the sacristan had dropped it 
in taking flight. People passed sacri- 
legiously in front of the altar, forgetting 
to kneel or even cross themselves, and a 
number had taken refuge in the great 
organ-loft as a sort of remote asylum 
against infection. In the side-aisles 
some foreign travellers, visiting the 
cathedral to examine its pictures and 
stained glass, continued their business 
with stolid determination, occasionally 
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condescending to wonder at the excite- 
ment that, from their ignorance of the 
language, they failed to understand. 
A dozen medical students had invaded 
the pulpit, and, seated indifferently on 
cushion or missal or Bible, discussed the 
chances of the epidemic, and the agrec- 
able prospects of new places for under- 
graduates in the provisionary hospitals 
that would doubtless be opened by the 
Government. Only the crucified Christ 
still hung in mute agony, as if, amid the 
overturning of all earthly things, suffer- 
ing and death alone remained immoy- 
able and unchanged. 

On the dais raised for the Imperial 
family had collected a number of men, 
whose prominent social positions espe- 
cially charged them with the welfare of 
society, and who were seriously endeay- 
oring to hit upon some plan adapted to 
the present extraordinary emergency. 
The Ministers of the Interior and of 
Finance; the Dean of the Faculty of 
Medicine, supported by several eminent 
professors ; the Rector of the Academy; 
the Members of the Institute; several 
lawyers, of whom some had distin- 
guished themselves in the legislature ; 
one infirm Senator; the Professor of 
Rhetoric at the Faculty of Belles-Let- 
tres; the Imperial astronomer; two or 
three poets, popular or dynastic; a 
translator of Chinese romances, who 
also gave lessons in elementary Sanscrit ; 
the archbishop of the city, and a few 
priests, who stood a little apart as if un- 
able to mingle with other men, even 
under the pressure of such a common 
calamity,—all these, removed above the 
influence of vulgar panic by habit, or 
character, or pride, or the possession of 
safe retreats in the country, were trying 
in sober earnest to devise some means 
for quieting the affrighted people. To 
them came the Minister of Public In- 
struction, but without an expedient in 
his ingenious brain, and only able to 
mingle his own perplexity with that of 
the others. Presently a side-door open- 
ed, and the Preacher, who had so lately 
held the multitude captive by his elo- 
quence, passed hastily across the angle 
of the church, followed by several sub- 
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ordinates. A new idea occurred to the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and he 
immediately summoned the rather re- 
luctant Priest before the impromptu 
council. 

“You are the very man to save us,” 
exclaimed the Minister, with flattering 
unction ; “come out into the square and 
make a speech to the people that shall 
reassure them; remind them of their 
immortality, and so forth. Nothing 
could be so admirably calculated to 
allay this exaggerated terror of dying 
which is now more likely to kill them 
than the cholera.” 

The Priest was a tall, thin, pale man, 
with black hair, black eyes set rather 
near together, and mobile, nervous lips. 
In the reaction of fatigue consequent 
upon his own recent eloquence, it was 
natural that the inspired glow reflected 
from visions of immortality should have 
already faded from his forehead. But 
as the Minister spoke, there passed a 
spasm of such ashen paleness over his 
face, that its vivid contrast of black and 
white seemed only to suggest—whimsi- 
cally but irresistibly—plumed hearses 
and white crape. 

“* Sermons on Immortality,” answered 
the Priest, “ are of course extremely de- 
sirable in these shameful days of failing 
faith, and constitute a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the church militant. 
But my dulness is unable to appreciate 
their utility as a means of arresting the 
cholera,” 

“They should at least elevate the 
people above the fear of it. Just think 
of all the beautiful things to which we 
have been listening this morning, and 
for which your reverence really deserves 
to be decorated,—how the eternal soul 
is superior to all the accidents of time, 
how death is but the portal to a new 
life, and all the rest, with which your 
reverence is certainly much better ac- 
quainted than a poor layman can pre- 
tend to be.” 

“Yes,” observed the Professor of 
Rhetoric, “ at this moment no idea could 
be insisted upon with more splendid 
effect than that of the immortality of 
the soul.” 
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“The immortality of the soul,” re- 
peated the Priest, mechanically. But 
as he spoke he looked at the Minister 
of Rituals and the Professor of Rhet- 
oric, at the learned and polite assembly 
before which he had been summoned on 
purpose to invoke the influence of a 
serene and heavenly faith. A long re- 
pressed truth leapt up violently to his 
eyes, and called its fellow from the 
other eyes that were looking blankly 
upon one another. Lach recognized at 
that moment, that no one believed in the 
Immortality of the Soul! The mutual 
recognition was so subtle and complete, 
that it was as if a fathomless abyss of 
emptiness had suddenly yawned open 
at the feet of the smooth champions of a 
pasteboard creed, and they shrank back 
instinctively from the brink. In silence 
they fell apart from one another, for the 
common infidelity, whose secret ravages 
had been concealed by the carefully 
preserved shell of Expediency, had, like 
corroding acid, eaten away all ties which 
Without 


might bind them together. 
further hindrance the Priest made good 
his ,escape, and was presently followed 
by the archbishop, who hastened to de- 
vour his vexation over his own failure 
to utter an effective word at the critical 


moment. But the moment was past 
and could not return, the avowal had 
been made and could not be recalled. 
The council was dissolved by its own 
impotence, and its members melted 
quietly away, each feeling that, for the 
present, good taste forbade further de- 
liberation. 

Out in the square the panic continued 
to increase, fed by new rumors and in- 
cidents, which justified the wildest 
alarms. Whether under the influence 
of the excitement, or because the cholera- 
poison had really reached such a deadly 
pitch of concentration as to slay its vic- 
tims suddenly in the midst of health, 
three other persons had fallen, of whom 
one was reported already dead. In a 
momentary access of frenzy, a portion 
of the crowd swept backwards over the 
narrow bridge which spanned the river, 
trying to escape the focus of infection. 
In the press, a child fell into the water 
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and was drowned. Its mother screamed, 
but no one pitied her: was she not 
rather to be congratulated that her boy 
had escaped the cholera? And the 
human ffood rolled back again into the 
empty space, as a wave returning upon 
a shore from which the sea has been 
driven by an earthquake. A man with 
stooping shoulders, and shaggy eye- 
brows, and deep-set, troubled eyes—a 
Protestant from a distant land—took 
up the wail of the people into his own 
heart, and reéchoed it in hollow tones, 
and with waving arms as of a man who 
drowns in an engulfing sea. 

“ Woe, woe, woe to Jerusalem! Two 
men shall be working in a field; one 
shall be taken and the other shall be 
left! Two women shall be grinding at 
a mill; one shall be taken and the 
other shall be left !” 

And upon the Catholic ears the words 
fell unfamiliar, and with all the force 
of a new and solemn prophecy, to con- 
firm their shuddering apprehensions. 

On the other side of the square, but 
still in the shadow of the house of God 
(according to stipulation), the Emperor 
had begun to build a splendid white 
marble hospital, that promised to be, 
one day, an even greater ornament to 
the city than the new opera. In front 
of the building lay a pile of stones, 
which had been recently occupied by a 
crowd of boys, but was now deserted. 
A man who had hitherto stood quietly 
apart, now mounted this pile, and 
turned towards the people, as if to 
claim their hearing for some message 
he was commissioned to repeat. 

“ Friends,” he said. 

Something in the voice, the word, 
arrested the attention of the near by- 
standers, and their expectant hush 
awakened the curiosity of those farther 
off, so that a hundred eyes turned at 
once upon the speaker. 

He was a small, slight man, with no 
beauty save in his lofty forehead and 
fair, floating hair. At first glance he 
might appear almost insignificant, but 
the second discovered a peculiar charm 
in the very absence of any egotistic and 
overpowering personality, which left his 
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nature a transparent medium for vaster 
influences than would have sprung from 
himself alone. And in the full, sweet 
voice was directly revealed a soul, 
strong, complete, and fiery, burning 
brightly through the frail body, like a 
lamp set in a translucent vase. 

“Friends, dear friends,” said the 
speaker, “ do you know that your terror 
at this moment reminds me of that of a 
boy who has been sent on some errand 
into the dark? He returns scared and 
trembling, not knowing whether he has 
seen a bear or a ghost, but only terribly 
frightened, because — he is afraid!” 

The simple, homely words came to 
the people in their overstrained tension 
of feeling as soothingly as the touch of 
a hand to a child crying from night- 
mare. They drew nearer and listened, 
and the shaggy-browed Protestant drew 
near also. 

“ So the darkness is woful to all of us, 
and we see phantoms and hobgoblins at 
night in the very fields where we have 


been plucking daisies and clover-blos- 


soms a few hours ago. Come into the 
light, and let us look at this terror of 
yours together. You have heard that 
an epidemic has broken out in the city, 
and you are afraid of dying?” 

“Three persons have died here in 
the last hour,” said a bystander, and 
quaked as he said it. 

“T know it. When this hospital is 
built, more than three persons will die 
in it every day.” 

“ But not of the cholera.” 

“No, but they will die, and become 
very still, and be buried, and we shall 
see them no more; and neither when 
they are dying nor when they are dead 
will they know any difference because it 
is not the cholera. It is not death that 
you are afraid of.” 

“ But death is dreadful,” said a young 
woman standing near the speaker: she 
had full red lips and wore a white lace- 
bonnet set jauntily upon rippling hair 
—a bride, and scarcely yet accustomed 
to the pressure of the husband’s arm 
upon which she leant. 

“No,” said the speaker firmly, “ death 
is not dreadful. At this moment, if you 
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heard the blast of a trumpet and the 
roar of artillery, and learned that the 
enemy had forced the fortifications and 
taken possession of the heart of the 
city, who among you men would not 
spring to arms? who among you wom- 
en would not bid husband and son con- 
front death to save the country from 
eternal shame ?” 

The blood that had curdled around 
panic-stricken hearts, bounded forwards 
again for a moment in a free pulsation. 

“But it 1s dreadful to die, mown 
down passively like sheep by the mur- 
rain,—uselessly, under the tyranny of a 
plague, like miserable slaves flogged by 
their masters. It is this that you are 
afraid of, this the terror which chills 
you into dismay. And so long as that 
fear exists merely for yourselves, it is a 
panic; but should you begin to be 
afraid for the people in other quarters 
of the city—in the next street—here, 
standing at your side—do you know 
what would become of your fear? You 
would no longer recognize it, for it 
would have become courage,—just, as 
when you fight to the death from fear 
of the enemy.” 

A woman sitting on the curbstone, 
with a baby in her arms, and who had 
stopped sobbing to listen to the speaker, 
here began to cry afresh. 

“T thought you had come to comfort 
us,” she exclaimed; “ but like all the 
rest, you keep saying that we must 
die!” 

“Have you not just been told that 
you will live forever?” said the speak- 
er, with a strange smile. 

The woman shuddered, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

“ Ah, life in Eternity is more intoler- 
able than death in Time!” she cried. 

“Death is not always intolerable,” 
said the speaker. “There are many 
among you who have longed for it for 
years, as the only escape from miseries 
grown too heavy to be borne; and 
others, whose life has been so full and 
perfect that they have already achieved 
all earthly blessedness, and may willing- 
ly step aside to give others place, before 
the evil days come upon them. But it 
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is not so with a poor watchmaker whom 
I saw this morning, who for ten years 
has been working to free himself from 
heavy debt, and whose hair has grown 
gray with harrowing anxiety. This 
week he touched the goal, the last chain 
was stricken off, he lifted himself up 
straight for the first time: to-day he 
lies stricken with the cholera. So a 
widow- woman, who has struggled 
against famine and despair to gain a 
standing-place in the world for four 
little ones. They have just grown 
strong enough to help themselves, and 
make life a little sweet for their care- 
worn mother. But there is little they 
can do, for she was seized with the 
cholera yesterday. And I know an- 
other, whose life has been rendered a 
living death by a drunken husband, 
He died of the cholera the other morn- 
ing—but she died at night. And two 
lovers, whose years have been consumed 
in fruitless longing for each other, and 
who at last have been clasped in each 
other’s arms,—for a moment,—and the 
next, the warm bride was cold, and the 
bridegroom driven out from his first, 
joy by an endless desolation more cruel 
than the cholera. And there are little 
children, for whose birth the whole 
creation has travailed in pain together, 
—and over whose graves the whole 
creation weeps bitter, useless tears, 
Friends, we should not suffer these un- 
timely deaths.” 

So strangely had the people been 
soothed by the first words of the speak- 
er, bringing them back from grotesque 
and shapeless horrors into the region 
of familiar things, that their fears 
seemed to be rather diminished than 
increased by the assurance of the for- 
midable reality of the epidemic; and at 
the concluding sentence, with its sug- 
gestion of voluntary escape from the 
calamity by practical exertion, a slight 
cheerful movement ran through the mul- 
titude, as when a little wind stirs the air, 
longtime heavy and lurid with impend- 
ing storm, 

“Tt is shameful to succumb passively 
ourselves; it is unutterably wicked to 
give over our fellows to death to pay 
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ourransom. We steal their lives when 
we save our own at their expense—in 
indifference to them. Steal! We mur- 
der them, and should be henceforth 
counted as felons, who, though escaped 
from the galleys, remain indelibly 
branded with the insignia of their 
crime. For whence comes this cholera ? 
From the hovels of the poor. And who 
are to be its victims? The miserable 
poor. And we, who have built their 
hovels, who have left them in their 
misery, have we not entered into a pact 
with the cholera, and taken the powers 
of darkness for our allies ? 

“T have heard of a company of men 
who travelled across a wilderness, and 
lost their way. They wandered about 
in vain for days; the stock of provision 
ran low; the feeble in the party fainted 
and fell by the road. Finally it was 
decided to leave these latter, while the 
stronger should push forward rapidly to 
find assistance. They set out, promising 
to return, and by forced marches at 
length succeeded in reaching the sea- 
shore. But once in safety, the wilder- 
ness from which they had escaped 
seemed more and more dreadful to 
them. They loathed the very thought 
of returning. They argued that their 
companions must have already starved ; 
that they could not be found; that a 
second journey would only cost another 
useless sacrifice of life. In a word, they 
abandoned their fellows who had put 
their trust in them, and years afterwards 
other travellers found the skeletons of 
the deserted wretches bleaching in the 
wilderness, eternal witnesses to the 
cowardly treachery. But you, you 
would rather go back into the wilder- 
ness, would you not ?” 

The strong, tender heart of the man 
vibrated so powerfully in the pleading 
tones, that every heart in that vast mul- 
titude vibrated in unison. The Protest- 
ant preacher came still nearer, until he 
almost brushed the speaker’s arm, ex- 
tended in entreaty. 

“Oh, if you knew the frenzy, the 
despair of those who have been thus 
abandoned !—how they wander hither 
and thither in their vast prison-house, 
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until their limbs fail them and their 
eyes grow dim in watching for the help 
that never comes! And the famine that 
wastes their bodies, and the fever that 
burns in their veins, are less terrible 
than the agony that wrings their hearts, 
and the blind, wild, heart-fury that be- 
gins to rage against the human beings 
that have thrust them out into outer 
darkness, and barred the cruel door. 

“ There are some among us who have 
always been thrust out. From all eter- 
nity they waited to be born, and when 
their moment of life had come and they 
hastened to the feast, we have put them 
off with miserable scraps, or even cups 
of poison, to rid ourselves of their im- 
portunity. Do you know how terrible 
it is to have been always unhappy ? 
—to suffer, not from the grief of an 
hour, a day, that passes like a thunder- 
storm and leaves the air clearer, but 
from thick, constant, impenetrable 


gloom, shutting in the whole journey 
from the cradle to the grave? Not a 
day of sunlight, not a moment in which 


to breathe and say, ‘I live, Lenjoy.’ Yet 
such woeful lives exist; they swarm 
like unhealthy fungi in your great city, 
turning to lividness the white marble 
of your hospitals and cathedrals. O 
that you could feel these lives! You 
see them, you talk about them, but you 
do not feel them, otherwise your whole 
society would long ago have been con- 
vulsed with such a mighty shudder as 
should have roused it from its lethargy. 
You are like a paralyzed man, who 
imagines that his feet no longer form 
part of his body, and abandons them 
heedlessly to gangrene, trusting to save 
himself by amputation. Miserable im- 
beciles! are you not afraid that the 
gangrene will spread, and reach your 
cold heart and indifferent brain? You 
sit in sumptuous ease, and listen to the 
dull roaring of the multitude at your 
gates, like sheltered householders who 
sleep more luxuriously when the roof 
rattles with the pelting storm. You 
weary yourselves for occupation, while 
millions are bent double with toil. You 
tickle your dainty fancies with tragic 
verses, and leave the ground thirsty for 
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your unfallen tears. You waste your 
strength in dreams and aspirations, and 
faint at the mere thought of lifting the 
burden from the world. Shame on you, 
dullards and unnatural egotists! Shame 
en you, delicate women, who dare not 
adventure the sole of your foot to the 
ground for delicateness, yet suffer others 
to wade through the furrows carrying 
unborn children in their womb! Shame 
on you, skilful men, whose intellects 
have sounded the heavens for fame, and 
the earth for riches, yet are impotent to 
deliver those sitting in the gloom that 
shall presently blot out your own stars! 
What are all your achievements while 
this remains undone? your greatness, 
which stands confessed so infinitely lit- 
tle? These hours of elegant leisure, 
when the floods are upon us, and the 
dykes have given way? Why, we can- 
not afford to pause, to breathe, till the 
deliverance be accomplished. Insensate 
our playthings, our bonbons, our pretty 
pastimes, while this hydra of human 
misery remains unslain! It is as if a 
boy should continue to spin his top 
though enfolded in the embrace of a 
boa-constrictor, cr a prisoner to play at 
chess in the cart that was hurrying him 
to the scaffold. Our seriousness is laugh- 
able, our labor puerile, in view of the 
task to be accomplished. We are hire- 
lings who work by the day, and have 
no heart in our work. Like stranger 
mercenaries, newly charged with the de- 
fence of a foreign city, we confound our 
friends and our foes, and, from sheer 
ignorance, open the gates, to miseries, 
hatreds, famine, pestilence, battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death. And then idly 
bemoan the feebleness of the walls in 
which our own hands have made the 
breach ! 

“When will this end? When shall 
we cease to fold our arms in expecta- 
tion of some divine recompense for self- 
inflicted woes, some righting of the 
wrongs of which we have been guilty ? 
It is easy, we are told, for those who 
have faith, to sit quietly in patience, 
looking for the day of judgment and 
the millennium that shall follow. I 
know not,—but I know that it is terri- 
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bly difficult, that it is impossible, for 
those into whose souls the iron has en- 
tered, whose eyes run rivers of water 
because of the dishonored law, whose 
hearts burn with sacred passion over 
the wounds of humanity,—it is impos- 
sible for them to keep silence. They 
will wait no longer for the slow purpose 
that waits upon them; they are sick of 
the tedious revolution of eternities ; 
they have done with chaos, and spoken 
a great word, Let there be light! 

“ And you, who stand here to-day 
with your loins girded for battle, you 
who have resolved this time to roll 
back the huge weight that threatens to 
erush you, the fire is kindled in your 
hearts also. If you are now penetrated 
by the Faith which can move mount- 
ains, by the Courage which can despise 
death, by the Love which can enfold the 
world in resistless tenderness, you may 
yourselves arrest the march of the chol- 
era, and save the city from perishing.” 

The speaker had touched the goal, 


but its inertia repelled him again for a 


moment. <A thick-set man, over whose 
round face conflicting emotions of good- 
nature and personal anxiety had been 
for some time chasing each other in rap- 
id succession, interrupted the pause. 

“ After all, it is not so agreeable to 
catch the cholera for the sake of saving 
the shoemaker next door.” 

“T have read,” said the speaker, again 
with that strange smile, “in the history 
of a people to whom an ark of the Lord 
had been confided, that when the priests 
who carried it came to the river, the 
waters rose up on either hand, so that 
they passed over dry-shod.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the Protestant, with 
infinite content, “I always saw that the 
man had reason on his side, but now he 
has Scripture also!” 

I believe the remark was not intended 
to be satirical. 

“ And,” continued the speaker, “there 
is really no alternative. .We are shut 
up between two possible deaths, from 
which we can only escape by creating 
our lives anew. He who flies alone to 
escape the cholera, is none the less dead, 
for he who saveth his life shall lose it ; 
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and the death that we shall encounter 
presently when we set about our work, 
is no death, but the culmination of our 
lives, to which we mount by the un- 
shackled strength of our free wills. 
Only, if we fall, let our bodies be un- 
shamed by wounds in the back!” 

“ Now,” said the Protestant, “it only 
remains for you to tell us what you 
yourself believe.” 

The slight frame of .the speaker di- 
lated with sudden energy. 

“T believe in Life,” he cried, “ be- 
cause I am alive; and I believe in 
Death, because it is crouching at our 
doors; and I believe in the immortal 
conflict between Life and Death; and 
to this conflict, friends, I invite you!” 

The people lifted up their voices as a 
single mighty voice, for they had be- 
come one, 

“Show us the way,” they cried; “we 
will follow you!” 

Then the speaker unfolded the plan, 
the gigantic plan for arresting the chol- 
era: to depopulate the city, to carry 
off the human masses from their holes 
and lurking-places, where their own 
bodies bred the pestilence, and scatter 
them in the country for miles along the 
river; thus to let the plague die out 
for want of fuel. To realize this 
plan, strength, labor, money, must be 
lavished like water, the whole ma- 
chinery of society stopped, and a thou- 
sand barriers, physical and spiritual, 
burned to the ground, in the all-devour- 
ing flame of a tremendous and universal 
enthusiasm. All fixed institutions, once 
created by free human activity, must be 
loosened from their immobilized foun- 
dations by the flood-tide of that activi- 
ty risen again to its original freedom. 
Life alone, intense, mobile, overflowing, 
could resist the threatened stagnation 
and paralysis of death. 

The flame was kindled, the people 
entered upon their transfiguration. 
Out from the cathedral square they 
thronged, following the fair-haired 
speaker. Through the open sunlit 
streets, down into the shameful alleys 
and reeking lanes, all along the splen- 
did boulevards, poured the mighty 
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host, and at each step gathered in vol- 
ume and snatched new victims from 
the jaws of the destroyer. Society 
seemed to have suddenly sprung into 
individual self-consciousness, and _be- 
come everywhere animated by a single 
thought and single will. Innumerable 
committees organized spontaneously for 
different sections of the work, with as 
much effective precision as organs shape 
themselves out of the fluid mass of an 
embryonic body. Some superintended 
the transportation, pressing into the 
service all forces of man or beast or 
steam by which to advance the emi- 
grants that streamed through the hun- 
dred gates of the city. Others pitched 
tents in the fields, far down the river, as 
for a new Feast of the Tabernacles, and 
erected storehouses for supplies of food 
during the period of exile. Many tend- 
ed the sick, or buried in silence the 
bodies of those who had fallen by the 
way, and whose places were instantly 
filled by new volunteers, All joined in 
the work; merchants brought clothing 
and stores from the closed markets, 
wagoners lent their teams, laborers 
sealed up houses and strong boxes until 
the return of their owners. Men carried 
the feeble on their backs, women took 
babies clinging to their dead mothers 
and nursed them at their own bosoms, 
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children ran back for the playthings of 
their comrades or guarded the little ones 
from danger. It was a new Elevation 
of the Host. 

For seven days and seven nights that 
great multitude swept through the city, 
and its streets ceased not to reécho the 
tramp of hurrying feet, nor its walls to 
vibrate with the passion of human en- 
thusiasm. And at last, in the early 
dawn of the morning, the people paused 
again at the great square before the 
cathedral, The plague was stayed, and, 
before the miracle of their own power, 
they stood hushed in awe. The dawn 
grew brighter and brighter upon the 
uplifted brows, and presently, from 
across the river, streamed the slant rays 
of the morning sun. And, as if the 
warm brightness had touched that ex- 
alted hush into conscious life and music, 
the people, standing there before the 
cathedral, bowed the head, and then 
lifted up the voices with one accord 
and sang a new hymn. 

What was the new hymn sung by the 
people in the dawn of the morning? 

Ah! that I cannot tell. For mine 
eyes followed the fair-haired speaker, 
who had already wandered far away 
down the river. No man has more than 
one word,—he had uttered his, and now 
had no part in the singing. 


TEE FTEREYST. 


SLEEPING, I dreamed that thou wast mine 
In some ambrosial, lovers’ shrine. 

My lips against thy lips were pressed 
And all our secret was confessed ;— 

So dear and near my darling seemed 

I knew not that I only dreamed. 


Waking, this mid and moonlit night, 
I clasp thee close by lover’s right. 
Thou fearest not my warm embrace, 
And yet, so like the dream thy face 
And kisses, I but half partake 

The joy, and know not if I wake. 
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PART I.—CHAPTER IV. 


A GLANCE BACKWARD. 


WE must go back a good many years. 

It is high noof&, on a Saturday, the 
twentieth of December—high noon, by 
the clock in the school-room of “ Mr. 
and Miss Pettengill, Principals of the 
Select School for Boys and Girls, at 
Scotenskopft.” At this period Scotens- 
kopft was a pleasant village, on the 
banks of the Hudson, in Westchester 
County. [The name, within a few years, 
has been changed to Fairmont, to suit 
the refining spirit of the age.] Mr. and 
Miss Pettengill, brother and sister, had 
been, for nearly thirty years, princi- 
pals of the school, and as this was sev- 
eral years ago, possibly twenty, it is 
fair to presume it no longer exists, with 
its old-fashioned ways and peculiar 
manners and excellent instruction. In- 
deed, I have been told lately that, on 
the site where the Select School flour- 
ished, a rich merchant of New York 
has built a handsome villa and created 
extensive pleasure-grounds, and that 
now you see stylish carriages, and fine 
horses with servants in livery, and 
groups of fashionable men and women, 
gay, lively, and full of enjoyment, where, 
not very long since, you could witness 
the scene I commenced to picture at the 
opening of this chapter. 

I doubt very much if the people, 
young and old, around that and the 
adjoining villas, are having such good 
times as the pupils of the Select School 
used to enjoy on the same spot. 

Mr. and Miss Pettengill—they were 
never, so far as I know, mentioned sep- 
arately—were in themselves a singular 
institution, They had done nothing 
but teach all their lives. Nothing was 
known of them except that, a great 
many years before, there came to Sco- 
tenskopft, from a small place in Con- 
necticut, two tall, thin, pallid-looking 
young persons, dressed in deep mourn- 


ing, which they never altogether laid 
aside. Their object was to secure the 
charge of the public school, and they 
brought such letters of recommendation 
that they were shortly after installed 
over it. From this, as a beginning, 
Mr. and Miss Pettengill, before very 
long, established the Select School of 
which they were the head. They had, 
from the first, adopted the principle in 
education that boys and girls should be 
taught in the same classes, board in the 
same families, and be permitted to play 
together with freedom. 

I have now before me a moderate- 
sized pamphlet, printed as far back as 
1825, entitled, “‘ How to educate Boys 
and Girls. The Evils of the French 
System pointed out and exposed. By 
Mr. and Miss Pettengill, Principals of 
the Select School for Boys and Girls, at 
Scotenskopft, in Westchester County, 
N.. ¥.” 

In this pamphlet the whole question 
is admirably treated and in a fine vein. 
A good deal of severity, however, is 
exhibited toward the Roman Catholics, 
while drawing attention to nunneries 
and monasteries as part of the same 
pernicious system of separation; but 
with this exception the subject is han- 
dled with good temper and moderation. 

The spirit of To-pay has pronounced 
against this theory; and travelled 
women bring home from Paris a fash- 
ionable solicitude for their girls and a 
fashionable indifference to their boys, 
which, according to the old pamphlet 
of Mr. and Miss Pettengill, are equally 
to be condemned. 

These two persons had been so accus- 
tomed to the joint use of the family- 
name, that they had nearly forgotten 
how to employ it in any other way. 
They had been so long engaged with a 
united purpose and a common aim, that 
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they appeared to have lost their sepa- 
rate individuality, I may say identity. 
“T do not know what Mr. and Miss 
Pettengill may decide,” was the ordi- 
nary answer to any question put to ei- 
ther, which had not already been passed 
upon by the two in council. “Is Mr. 
and Miss Pettengill at home?” was the 
demand at the door, of any one calling 
to ask about the school. All letters re- 
ceived for them at the post-ofiice were 
directed to Mr. and Miss Pettengill. 

It would appear that the circumfer- 
ence of their lives had for its centre the 
school they had founded, and every 
thing revolved around and was tribu- 
tary to it. At the same,time, Miss Pet- 
tengill was strictly feminine in her na- 
ture and instincts, Mr. Pettengill totally 
masculine in his. The esthetic com- 
bination made the arrangement perfect 
for teachers and pupils. It was not a 
select school in name only, but in fact. 
There were always twelve boys and 
girls under the particular care of the 
principals, who lived with them, form- 
ing a very interesting family. These 
were from seven to thirteen or fourteen 
years of age. The plan of the school 
was, not to retain pupils after fifteen. 
An equal number were admitted as day- 
scholars, altogether composing a school 
of about twenty-five pupils. Nothing 
was omitted which would interest these 
little folks and make their daily routine 
something desirable and pleasant, in- 
stead of task-like and irksome. There 
are many, I am sure, who will recognize 
this description, and recall with pleas- 
ure their school-days at Scotenskopft. 

I said, all letters received at the post- 
office for the principals were directed 
to Mr. and Miss Pettengill. There was, 
a year or two before this, on one occa- 
sion, an exception.’ It was so remarkable 
that the little postmaster, whose duties 
were not so large that each letter did 
not undergo a strict scrutiny, stood for 
at least five minutes looking at it. 
Then he put it down and took it up 
again, and, after another careful exami- 
nation, laid it aside till the other letters 
were distributed. On a further deliber- 
ation, he concluded not to put this in 
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the box which belonged to the Select 
School. So he placed it on his table 
until some one should call. 

It happened that afternoon that Miss 
Pettengill had occasion to walk down 
to the village, and stopped herself at 
the office instead of her brother. After 
handing her the letters in the box, the 
postmaster said, “ Here is something, 
ma’am, which may Ve yours,” and he 
presented the mysterious letter. It was 
directed, “Miss Mehitabel Pettengill, 
Scotenskopft, N. Y.” A faint blush 
rose to her pale cheeks as she said, 
quietly, “ It is for me,” and turned and 
left the office. She retraced her steps 
homeward, having, all the way, the ap- 
pearance of one in pain. Reaching the 
house, she went directly to a little room, 
whose privacy was inviolate. She 
locked the door, however, and, putting 
her hand to her heart, she repeated 
twice, ‘“‘ Human emotions—human emo- 
tions,” and sat down. 

“ What has Clara to write to me?” at 
last she exclaimed. “ What has hap- 
pened to release her from her thraldom ? 
How unchanged is the hand! Every 
line, every turn, every point just as I 
taught her, so many years ago.” 

She sat several minutes resting her 
head upon her hand, evidently attempt- 
ing to compose herself. At last she 
opened the letter. It was in these 
words : 


“ DEAR MEHITABEL: How will you 
feel when you see my handwriting after 
all these years of silence? ‘Will you, as 
I new do, have a delight so strange that 
it can only be likened to some new 
ecstatic life—a delight coupled with 
pain so poignant that it cuts like a 
knife into my heart? Ten years of ab- 
solute, unequivocal separation from 
every thing I cared for or loved or even 
thought of. Cut off from every possible 
intercourse—sacredly pledged not to 
attempt it. What, think you, has been 
my life? Not altogether what you 
would imagine; not altogether what 
you predicted. 

“Mehitabel, in one thing you were 
entirely mistaken. Not once, from the 
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time I quitted the little church as his 
wife—do you remember ?—up to the 
very moment of his death, was my hus- 
band unkind to me—never once, I for- 
get that I have not told you my hus- 
band died, three weeks ago, of bilious 
fever; indeed, I have so much to say, 
and I am so agitated that I do not know 
well where to commence. 

“In many things you were right, 
Mehitabel, but not about his being 
cruel and arbitrary. Whatever he may 
have been with others, he was not with 
me. He was always affectionate and 
indulgent. He did treat me, as you 
said he would, more like a child than 
like a wife—not despotic though, and se- 
vere, as you thought. I never expressed 
a wish but it was gratified. I could 
fancy nothing that he did not imme- 
diately supply it. 

“Tn one thing only he was inexorable. 
He never yielded or softened in that. 
I mean in forbidding me to have any 
intercourse with my friends at the 
North. Yet [had no right to complain. 
Such was the compact when I left you 
and gave myself to him. He was not 
underhanded in this. At first I received 
a good many letters, He always brought 
them to me, and I destroyed them in 
his sight, without a word. I felt very 
unhappy once, that I could not open a 
newspaper which Susan sent me. This 
went on for a few months, and then I 
settled down to our plantation-life. 

“T cannot say I have been unhappy. 
My husband made a terrible revelation 
to me the very week we reached our 
home. You may guess what it was. I 
suffered dreadfully for some time, but 
my husband’s kindness helped me 
much, 

“ Mehitabel, I have had four children 
—four lovely, darling children. Three 
I have lost—the three youngest all cut 
off in a few short weeks by scarlet fever. 
You know much, you have great expe- 
rience, and a tender, sympathizing heart, 
but oh, you can never know a mother’s 
pangs in parting with her children. 

“A fine, rosy-cheeked boy, strong and 
robust, frank, open-hearted, and two 
sweet-tempered little girls, my joys and 
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consolations, lie, side by side, in three 
little graves near the house. My hus- 
band is placed in the centre of the plot, 
around which is an iron railing. I did 
not like the railing to be of iron, but 
my husband said nothing else would be 
permanent. 


. . . . . . 


“Now comes what I wish to say to 
you. My husband was persuaded, from 
the first, that he could not recover. He 
had his senses perfectly. He loved to 
have me sit by him and hold his hand. 
He would look at me earnestly, and 
sometimes say, ‘Poor child.’ Then he 
would ask for little Clara—my oldest is 
named for me; and when she came, he 
would look at us both without saying a 
word. I would ask him what he was 
thinking of. He replied, ‘ Nothing; I 
only want you near me.’ 

“Ten days before he died, he sent for 
Judge B——. When he came, my hus- 
band asked me what I would like to do 
with Clara, in case of his death. I cried 
bitterly, and said, ‘ Just what you wish 
I should do—only what you wish.’ I 
left the room, crying all the time. 

“Before Judge B—— went away, I 
was summoned. 

“¢Qlara,’ said my husband, ‘you 
know that Judge B—— is my most in- 
timate friend. He has prepared my 
will, and I have signed it. He is my 
sole executor. He has promised, on his 
honor, to sacredly carry out these pro- 
visions.’ 

“¢T have,’ said the judge, solemnly. 

“ Not a word could I reply; I was so 
overcome, and I cried so much, that the 
subject was not again mentioned. The 
day before he died, my husband called 
me to him. 

“¢Qlara,’ he said, ‘promise me one 
thing.’ 

“6 Yes, I replied, faintly. 

“¢Promise me to consult your own 
feelings and wishes entirely about little 
Clara, without stopping to think how I 
might feel.’ 

“T hesitated. 

“¢Promise!’ he repeated, almost 
sternly. 
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“¢T wili promise any thing you de- 
sire.’ 

“¢ That is all I wish to say;’ and he 
smiled on me with inexpressible tender- 
ness, 

“ After the funeral, I found that my 
husband had left every thing to me, and 
gave me the guardianship of Clara. In 
his will he expressed the wish that I 
should take the whole direction of her 
future, and select such schools as I 
thought best for her. Were you not too 
harsh with him, Mehitabel ? 

“T have delayed to tell you some- 
thing. I have written this long let- 
ter, and have kept the secret—a nat- 
ural dread, I suppose. You will be 
shocked. Dear Mehitabel, I have been 
ill now for two years—gradually sinking 
with consumption. I know my husband 
determined to carry me to my native 
hills, this summer, had he not been 
taken sick. He whispered that to me a 
few minutes before he died. I know 
well I shall live but a few weeks; and I 
come with my last request to you. I 


am going to send my Clara to Scotens- 
kopft, to your happy household. You 
will take the entire, uncontrolled charge 


of her. Do for her what you did for 
her mother, who writes her last words 
now to you. I have already made my 
will. A copy will be sent to you. You 
will see that I have made you and your 
brother trustees for a portion of Clara’s 
fortune. I feel such a sense of security 
in doing this. 

“T shall send her next week, by one 
of our friends, who is going to New 
York. She is seven years old. To you 
only, Mehitabel, could I send her. She 
will never see her mother’s face again. 
When she hears that Iam no more, then 
soothe her, comfort her as you soothed 
and comforted me. Eaplain every thing. 
She is yours. Thus I myself return to 
you. Oh, if I could see you, how much, 
how much I have to say! It is not 
to be. I have not been ungrateful. If 
you think I did wrong to leave you, 
you will forgive me, now that I am 
dying. 

“ CLARA, 

“Indian Lake, Tuesday.” 
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The following, in continuation, was 
written on another page : 


“ Mehitabel, I cannot do it. I thought 
to have sent her to you while I lived. 
I could not bear that her young life 
should have this double shock: to see 
father and mother both die! I wished 
she might avoid the last. The time has 
come, but I have not the force to send 
her from me. I am too weak. I told 
Clara where she was going. The little 
thing replied, with seriousness, ‘ Mam- 
ma, it is impossible. Who will take 
care of you if yousend meaway?’ She 
must stay ; yes, she must stay. 

“When she comes to you, I shall be 
at rest. Once more, I entreat, accept 
the offering.” 


After reading the letter, Miss Petten- 
gill sat silent and absorbed for a long 
time. 

“ Again, must it be again?” she ex- 
claimed, audibly. “I suppose it must.” 

She rose, unlocked the door, and 
passed out. That evening she had a 
brief conference with her brother ; after 
which no further allusion was made to 
the subject. 

Nothing was heard from the child or 
her mother for nearly three months, 
Then a carriage drove to the door of 
the “Select School,” and a tiny form, 
dressed in mourning, was handed out. 
It was the little Clarg. 

She was all that remained of the 
family at Indian Lake: husband, wife, 
four children. Of “the promised end” 
of the scene in the village-church—when 
the bold and handsome stranger mar- 
ried the pretty, fascinating school-girl, 
and carried her away to his distant 
home—here is what was realized. 

The child stood in the walk, like a 
chair or other article of furniture, pre- 
cisely as she was placed, as if ready to 
be moved again when occasion re- 
quired. ‘ 

A gentleman of fine bearing, in the 
prime of life, descended after her, and 
led her into the house. First, this gen- 
tlemdn had nearly an hour’s conversa- 
tion with Miss Pettengill; after that, 
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he took Clara, and kissing her tenderly, 
placed her in the arms of the school- 
teacher, and came away. 
Notwithstanding this long digression, 
Time has not advanced one second. It 
is, as I stated at the beginning of the 
chapter, high noon, on a Saturday, the 
twentieth of December—high noon by 
the clock in the school-room of Mr. and 
Miss Pettengill, Principals of the Select 
School for boys and girls, at Scotens- 
kopft. Mr. and Miss Pettengill still 
retain the old custom of a half holiday 
on Saturday; and it is commencing at 
this moment. The children are coming 
out of a side-door, not tumultuously, 
but with entire freedom, ready for fun. 
Some run to the stoop under which sev- 
eral sleds are sheltered. Many more are 
carefully moored in a snug corner of the 
picket-fence. There seems to be no 
difficulty for the children to recognize 
their own: all disappear speedily, and 
are placed in position on the brow of 
the hill with marvellous celerity. An 
occasional urchin can be seen wending 
his way homeward for dinner, so that 
no time may be lost in enjoying the 
whole of the short afternoon. Nearly 
all, however, prepare to take a few 
slides down the long steep hill, by 
which you are carried almost to the 
river without the obstruction of any 
railway. Little difference can be per- 
ceived between the boarders and the 
day-scholars, except the former take a 
more careful note of time, since they 
have to appear at dinner punctually at 
half-past twelve. Possibly, too, you 
may discover an air a little more select 
among them than with their school- 
mates. It may be, however, solely in 
my imagination. Still, I know the 
boarders value their privileges, one of 
which is this close proximity to the 
best sliding-down hill in the whole re- 
gion. They can whip out any minute 
when they are at liberty, take one slide, 
and run in again, when many of the 
day-scholars would have to trudge a 
long way to reach the spot. This 


should make the day-scholars some- 
times envy the boarders, Perhaps they 
do. 
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Away go boys and girls. The boys 
are gallant little fellows, and look care- 
fully after the sleds of the young ladies. 
Young ladies! Why not? We may as 
well call them so, for young ladies they 
are in the eyes of their admirers, who 
are already young gentlemen to them. 
Away they go, helter-skelter! -Whose 
sled is fastest, which makes the best 
distance? Who just at this moment 
has an upset, and is rolling over and 
over in the snow ? 

There is a runaway sled. Some one 
jostled it at the top of the hill, and it 
is off without the passenger. There it 
flies, jumping the rough places, slewing 
to one side, righting again, and away to 
the bottom. Somebody will have a 
long run after it and a tedious drag 
up. 

I see yonder a chubby, bright, rosy- 
cheeked miss. She must be at least 
seven years old. She has large, dark, 
gray eyes and black eyelashes, with a 
light complexion and flaxen hair almost 
white. How merry she is! Every one 
seems to like her, especially the boys. 
How amiable, too. She is offered so 
many invitations! “Try my sled,” 
cries one, “ and mine,” says another. It 
is not always easy to refuse; but she 
offends nobody, and pleases all. 

She appears to divide her favors be- 
tween two of the best-looking boys— 
Charley and Harry. They are day- 
scholars; she is a day-scholar. They 
are keeping very close together. I ob- 
serve just a little difficulty. It is about 
turns. Harry declares he is to have 
two slides with the little girl, and gives 
his reasons. Charley protests. The 
scene is becoming exciting. The boys 
will soon come to blows about this in- 
cipient “ Helen;” why not? That is, 
they will when they grow up and be- 
come more mature; why not now? 
The case is getting to be critical. She 
dislikes much to grieve either, but she 
must decide, to prevent bloodshed ! 
She rather likes the situation, though ; 
of course she does. “It is Charley’s 
turn,” she declares, emphatically. “TI 
won't have double turns ! ” 

She takes Charley’s sled, and under 
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his pilotage the trip is soon made. The 
next, certainly, is Harry’s. At the top 
of the hill once more, our “ Helen” 
casts a conciliatory look at the disap- 
pointed rival. You would think it im- 
possible for a lad of any susceptibility 
to withstand those eyes and the arch 
smile which dimples both cheeks; but 
Harry is evidently made of sterner stuff 
than ordinary boys. He turns sullenly 
away. “Iam sure, I don’t care,” cries 
the little maiden, with sudden change 
of demeanor. ‘Come, Charley.” 

Charley is the favorite for the next 
ten minutes. She rides only with him, 
leaving Harry to his solitary voyages. 
At length it is time to stop. 

They are all at the foot of the hill. 

“Tam going home now,” says Char- 
ley. The little girl lives quite over the 
hill in an opposite direction. 

“Oh, Charley, you are not going to 
leave me here? Won’t you draw me 
up the hill?” she pleads. 

“My dinner is ready,” replies Charley, 
carelessly. “I can’t stop now;” and 
away he runs. 

Harry stands near. “ Don’t you think 
I am going to do it?” he asks, taunt- 
ingly, and walks off in the most delib- 
erate manner. Young “ Helen” begins 
to cry from sheer mortification and 
chagrin. 

Perhaps we have not yet observed a 
little fellow, who mixes with the rest 
without appearing to belong to any 
set. He has a sled, but no one rides 
with him. He is a pale, thin, delicate- 
looking child, and is so attenuated that 
he appears like a line only, as we see 
him in the distance. No one pays him 
any attention, unless to jostle against 
him or upset his sled when in the way. 
He takes every thing so quietly, so in- 
nocently, as if whatever treatment he 
receives it is all right, that we feel sorry 
for him. 

Our little favorite is still crying. The 
sickly-looking boy comes running up. 
No one else is present. 

“What is the matter?” he asixs, in 
a soft voice. 

“ My fingers are cold,” is the answer. 
This is not quite true, you know; but 
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how can we expect her to give the real 
reason ? 

“Oh, don’t cry; get on my sled; I 
will draw you home; put both your 
hands in one of my mittens.” 

The sobs are decreasing. Harnessed 
to his sled, the pale boy pulls with all 
his might up the ascent. It is hard 
work, but he loves it! As for the girl, 
she recovers quickly, and in careless 
mood urges her horse to greater effort, 
until he is forced into a run. What 
does she care if he overworks and 
makes himself sick? Perhaps she 
would care, if she thought any thing 
about it; but she does not think. 

Heated and puffing with his exertion, 
he lands the little one safe at home. 
Then he has a long journey to make 
before he reaches his own house. Din- 
ner is waiting, for there is no one to 
partake of it but the pale, skeleton boy 
and his young, widowed mother. She 
draws him to the fire in alarm. 

“ Why, my son, you are in a complete 
perspiration. What have you been 
doing to heat yourself so ?” 

“ Playing,” responds the boy stoutly. 

“ But you play so violently and your 
companions are so rough !” 

“T will show them I can be as rough 
as they are,” retorts the boy, uncon- 
sciously carrying out his mother’s idea. 
“ Don’t you be alarmed.” 

Not all the school attempt the hill. 
A small group are clambering over the 
fence and across the field to a pond, 
which is well frozen over. We see a 
small, lithe form in black. She is pale, 
but no longer delicate. She scales the 
fence, and jumps crushing into the snow, 
as if she had played in it all her life. 
She has improved wonderfully in ap- 
pearance since she was handed from 
that carriage and placed on the side- 
walk. She runs along with vigor, ap- 
pearing to enjoy every thing. 

There are sleds and skates in this 
company ; sleds for the girls, skates for 
the boys. Skating is not as yet an 
accomplishment for young ladies. In 
this group are two lads who appear to 
unite in a joint protectorate over the 
little form in black. One, a fine, manly 
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fellow, large of eye and bright of coun- 
tenance; the other, taller, perhaps, and 
very attractive; both very handsome 
boys, I should call them. 

On go the skates; the girls seat them- 
selves comfortably on their sleds, and 
are soon coursing over the frozen sur- 
face of the pond, drawn rapidly by the 
skaters, who perform with them many a 
gyration. There is plenty of frolicking 
here, too, and an upset comes often 
enough to keep up the fun. Sometimes 
the smaller lad draws the pretty form, 
while the other pushes vigorously to in- 
crease the speed. ‘Then they change 
positions, and, after that, taking hold 
of hands, they skate rapidly on, while 
their partner slides smoothly along 
between them. It is a pretty picture, 
the more engaging because it cannot 
last always. Those two boys will not 
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rest content with a divided empire. 
We see no trouble at present—none. 
But in their hearts, a good way down, 
it is brewing. They are not aware of 


it; but wait a little. 
And the pretty, lithe form in black ? 


You have my exhibition. I have 
shown you Virginia Randall, and Harry 
Ellsworth, and Charley Graves. You 
have also seen Cockee—William Holt. 
Doubtless you recognize others—Clara 
Digby, for example, and Tom Castleton, 
and the foreign-looking Alf Du Barry. 
I have a good deal of work before me to 
bring these groups into position, and 
place them where we first made their 
acquaintance. They are the self-same 
creatures I pointed out when I began. 
I give you this glimpse. It is a dissoly- 
ing view. 


CHAPTER V. 


HENRY R. S. T. DU BARRY. 


Tue family of Du Barry was ancient 
and of the highest respectability. 

This is what was said of it. More- 
over, in the previous century, it occu- 
pied a position of influence and wealth. 
But, as is apt to be the case when the 
chief thought finally centres in what has 
been, this “ ancient family” gradually 
declined in importance, until the time of 
this history, when it was represented 
by Henry R. 8. T. Du Barry, as he wrote 
himself, the father of our little “ Alf.” 

This man had quite the ordinary 
share of wit, but he inherited the same 


prejudice of birth that his father enter- ° 


tained before him—in fact, which had 
always characterized the Du Barrys. He 
continued to grow poorer in purse and 
prouder in spirit, till he found himself 
in a very uncomfortable situation. This 
was not improved—so those of his own 
household thought—by a disagreeable 
temper, which was becoming daily more 
acrid and querulous, 

The fact is, he had been completely 


overwhelmed by the spirit of our young 
country; and as the idea of any thing 
new never entered his head, he was put 
at his wit’s ends at the sight of what 
was going on in all directions, 

Du Barry still occupied a consider- 
able property on the Bloomingdale 
Road, which caused him a perpetual 
struggle and anxiety. It was heavily 
mortgaged, and it was with great diffi- 
culty he could pay the interest. His 
expenses were considerable; for he in- 
sisted, for a long time, on keeping up 
his carriage. I wish you could have 
seen this ancient vehicle. Du Barry 
considered it the most aristocratic turn- 
out in New York—this old, yellow 
“ four-wheel,” as the hackmen called it. 
The arms of the Du Barry were still 
dimly visible on the panel, emblemati- 
cal, as it would seem, of their fading 
fortunes, By-and-by he was tormented 
by the sight of the city-surveyors, who 
began to draw lines over every nook 
and corner of his property ; then came 
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new streets; then heavy assessments 
and increased taxation. 

Every day was now adding to his 
difficulties. Still he would say to him- 
self, “ Well, to-morrow I will go care- 
fully into my affairs, and see what is to 
be done. The difficulty is, no gentle- 
man is fit for business, and no gentie- 
man ought to be troubled with it;” to 
which statement, I dare say, there are 
many, even now, who are ready to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Amen!” 

As the wealth of the city continued to 
increase, Du Barry grew more and more 
peevish. ‘“ Whose carriage is that?” he 
would ask when a handsome equipage 
drove past. The answer would be 
given. “He keep a carriage! Why, 
that fellow was errand-boy for my fa- 
ther, and used to black my boots. What 
is the world coming to!” 

A remark similar in character would 
follow almost any response that could 
be made to him. There was no society 
fit for this poor gentleman to associate 
with except that of the ——’s, and the 
—’s, and ——’s, and two or three 
others. Unfortunately, of the half-dozen 
he would mention, some had died out 
altogether, and the others were at such 
a low ebb that not one in a thousand 
was even aware of their existence. 

He kept his course bravely, however, 
stuck to his opinions, shut his eyes to 
his situation, and declared he only 
waited the proper moment to resume 
his natural position in society, when his 
family would see how they would be 
courted and run after! The delusion 
was so perfect, that, so far as he himself 
was concerned, he was just as happy as 
if it were a reality. But the rest of the 


family did not altogether share his en- | 


couraging view of things. His wife, 
poor woman, was in ill health, and kept 
her room nearly the whole time, so that 
she did not interfere with his notions 
or plans. But there was a young sis- 
ter, the “child,” as he always called 
her (she was now twenty-five years old), 
who had always lived with and been 
supported by Du Barry, and who began 
to give him serious uneasiness by reason 
of her reprehensible conduct. 
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She had all her life been subjected to 
the tyranny of her elder brother’s whims 
and caprices; and as time began to car- 
ry her into mature womanhood, she 
seized the occasion to act with more 
freedom and independence. She made 
some visits to new-comers in the neigh- 
borhood, without particular regard to 
the antiquity of their family or their 
present occupation. She sometimes 
went to parties given by very “ ques- 
tionable people,” according to her 
brother. He would remonstrate, and 
words would run high. On these occa- 
sions, Eliza was always taunted with her 
dependence, until the girl became des- 
perate. So that at last she “ completed 
her shame, bringing disgrace on the 
family,” by marrying a jobbing mer- 
chant in active business, To be sure, 
he was a respectable man, of unblem- 
ished character. But of what conse- 
quence was that in the eyes of Henry 
R. 8. T. Du Barry? He never forgave 
his sister, he never would speak to her. 
Fortunately, her name was changed, 
and the Du Barrys of the next genera- 
tion would not suffer by this mesal- 
liance. 

By degrees, one little patch of prop- 
erty after ano’her was sold, until the 
owner was reduced to his house and a 
few vacant lots. Things began to look 
so ugly, that the proprietor rarely went 
beyond the precincts of his home, where 
he maintained his state of almost pau- 
perism in dogged endurance. His wife 
was dead; Alfred was at school; no 
one remained at home with him but his 
oldest child, a handsome girl of eight- 
een, She was watched over by her 
father so jealously, that she was almost 
a prisoner. She managed to make, how- 
ever, stolen visits to her aunt, who lived 
very handsomely, and whose husband 
was getting richer every day. Here she 
learned many new lessons. She saw 
how foolish were her father’s illusions, 
and began to understand how wretched 
would become her condition if she were 
forced to yield always to them. It 
finally reached a result. Nature was 
stronger than filial regard. 

Maria kept up her new life by the aid 
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and sympathy of her aunt. This in- 
volved her in a serieyof daily decep- 
tions toward her father. The end came 
quickly enough. One day she asked to 
speak with him particularly. There 
followed a terrible scene. Maria an- 
nounced that she was engaged to a 
young broker! The father’s rage was 
unmitigated. He cursed his daughter 
by awful oaths. He forbade her leaving 
the house. He shut her in her room, 
and fed her, for two days, on bread and 
water. 

On the third day the bird had flown, 
and the next became Mrs. Adolphus 
Drinker. 

She had got a good-natured, kind- 
hearted husband,—a bright, active 
young man, not particularly well edu- 
cated, who sometimes had plenty of 
money and sometimes had but little. 
At this time he had been successful in 
“ Black Island,” and was flush. The 
consequence was, that in the period of 
good feeling which succeeded his mar- 
riage, Drinker purchased the mortgage 
which bore so heavily on his father-in- 
law, and which, indeed, threatened to 
be the means of turning him out of 
doors. This accomplished, he framed 
what he considered a very eloquent and 
touching letter, which I need not de- 
scribe here, and which was not specially 
remarkable for its originality or tact, 
though it came from a kind heart. He 
announced what he had done, assured 
old Du Barry he never would be called 
on for the money, and hoped to see him, 
at an early day, at No. — W. Fbur- 
teenth-street, where he and his wife 
were then boarding. To cap the climax, 
he wound up by subscribing himself, 
“Your affectionate Son”! 

Henry R. 8. T. Du Barry received the 
missive with feelings of mingled morti- 
fication and rage. To attempt to lay 
him under obligation! It was the trick 
of a paltry broker. To dare to purchase 
aclaim against him! The old fellow 
prepared several indignant responses, 
all of which proved unsatisfactory, and 
were each in their turn destroyed. He 
was not equal to the occasion. He did 
not long survive this last crowning blow 
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to his pride. He took to his bed, and 
died, I am inclined to think, of sheer 
vexation. The world had become to 
him inexplicable, His family had apos- 
tatized. His boy was not old enough to 
afford him consolation, and it was doubt- 
less time to go. 

Nobody missed him. His daughter 
gave him a highly respectable ‘burial, 
when she and her husband, and Mrs. 
Ferris with her husband, appeared in 
handsome mourning very becoming to 
both. Little Alfred was sent for from 
Scotenskopft, and returned, immedi- 
ately after the funeral, in a new suit of 
black. 

The whole affair was over in three 
days—the death ; mourning; interment. 
Henry R. 8. T. Du Barry was laid aside 
in the family-tomb. He had become as 
useless as the stone in Broadway near 
Houston-street, on which used to be 
inscribed, “ One mile to New York,” or 
the old pear-tree on the corner of Thir- 
teenth-street and the Bowery. 

Some time before this, two boys had 
entered the “ Select School” together. 
They came from New York. They were 
about the same age and were to pursue 
the same course of study. One was 
Tom Castleton, the other Alfred Du 
Barry. They were about ten years old. 
Tom’s father was one of the most emi- 
nent physicians in the city, and in his 
professional character had become ac- 
quainted with the elder Du Barry. The 
latter was attracted by the superior 
bearing of Castleton, whose fame was 
daily increasing. The other was also 
interested in the strange character of his 
patient ; and it resulted in Du Barry’s 
—to the astonishment of every body— 
giving the Doctor his confidence to such 
a degree as to consent to send his little 
boy to a school of the Doctor’s recom- 
mendation. 

In this way the boys became associ- 
ated, and an intimacy was formed which, 
as we see, was lasting. Tom Castleton 
was what people called a fine boy. His 
feelings were quick, his nature sensitive, 
and his conscience tender. He was a 
“forward child” in his studies, and 
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eagerly devoured what books were put 
in his reach. But he was not precocious 
in the ways of the world; on the con- 
trary, his notions were specially imma- 
ture. He looked at what was going 
on around him with some such degree 
ef curiosity as one might regard the 
mysterious performance of a skilful 
juggler. As his childhood advanced, 
this was undiminished. Every thing 
outside his ordinary daily life was, to 
him, difficult to be understood. This 
was because he could form no idea of 
the world’s machinery. He was not 
sharp or keen in that knowledge. It 
was owing a good deal to his education. 
The Doctor was too much occupied to 
pay much attention to his son, and he 
imbibed all his intellectual nurture from 
his mother—a soft, gentle-hearted wo- 
man, of great religious fervor, who had 
but one thought, which was, to bring 
up her son “ pure and unspotted from 
the world,” and to see him fearlessly 
proclaiming the Word of the Lord and 
calling sinners to repentance. This was 
her constant hope and prayer, which 
she did not attempt to disguise. Her 
husband did not interfere with her ex- 
pressed wishes. If he had any objection 
to them, he probably thought time 
would do more than the force of any 
suggestions to moderate extreme views. 

I say that Tom’s ignorance of what 
was going on in the world was owing 
partly to his training; but much of it 
was due to a certain quality of nature: 
which quality does not depend on birth 
or education or other earthly circum- 
stance, but is a portion of the divine 
spark with which every soul, when cre- 
ated, is imbued—some souls so gener- 
ously, that we call their natures god- 
like ; others so meagerly, that we are 
content to name them fiends in human 
shape. 

Between these extremes is found every 
possible variety of character and habit. 
It goes to make up the medley we call 
the “ world,” which, with its currents 
and counter-currents, its phases of good 
and evil, is the perpetual subject of dis- 
course for priest, moralist, and philoso- 
pher. 
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As to Mrs. Castleton, the poor woman 
little knew she was taking the worst 
course with her son, by endeavoring, 
studiously, to shut out from his under- 
standing all knowledge of the working 
of sin and iniquity, except the theoreti- 
cal notion of it, which was inculcated 
to an excess. She did not appear to 
understand that, to be enabled to re- 
buke wickedness in high places, you 
should know something about it and its 
operations, by a humane, sympathizing 
contact with every-day life; and that, 
to a lack of this knowledge, is due the 
waning influence of the clergy, who can- 
not comprehend that they are dealing 
with warm flesh and blood and passion- 
ate impulses and quick emotions, and 
that the world is driving on in its career 
with a thunder-speed, exclaiming, as it 
sweeps along, “ Keep up with us, or stay 
behind and be forgotten.” 

She did her best, though, this soft, 
gentle, affectionate woman. So Ton, at 
the age of ten, was sent to the “ Select 
School,” along with Alf Du Barry, after 
receiving many kind admonitions,,from 
his mother about the numerous tempta- 
tions to which he would constantly be 
exposed, and of which he could not 
comprehend one word; only he thought 
he must perpetually be on the lookout 
for something terrible likely to befall 
him. 

He had one especial cause of terror, 
which he dared not mention. The 
thought that he was to be a clergyman. 
He had about as clear an idea of one as 
of 4n angel. For to him the minister 
was an object of awe—a cold, comfort- 
less creature, of absolute perfection. 
How could fe ever stand up in the pul- 
pit, and, without once opening his eyes, 
make a prayer half an hour long? Sup- 
posing he should be “ stuck ” before he 
was half through, what would become 
of him? The expedient occurred to 
him that in this emergency he could 
possibly write out the prayer, and com- 
mit it to memory, keeping it secretly 
before him on the desk. Possibly he 
could open his eyes sufficiently to refresh 
his mind without being discovered. If 
he were only an Episcopalian ! 
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You see what an honest, simple-heart- 
ed nature Tom had, and how, at this 
period, it caused him a good deal of 
uneasiness, 

Alf Du Barry was quite a different 
sort of boy. He had been much with 
his father, and was in the habit of listen- 
ing to his satire and acrimonious ob- 
servations. He was not old enough to 
be greatly influenced by them, but it 
made him sharp and quick-witted as to 
what was going on. He was really a 
first-class boy and well-bred, but he 
had been his father’s principal compan- 
ion, while Tom was at his mother’s 
side. 

It did not take these boys long to 
compare notes. They had opposite 
qualities enough to make them attached 
to each other; and, under the excellent 
training at the Select School, they soon 
settled into a friendly rivalry in study 
and general progress. 'Tom’s idea, that 
things were exactly as they seemed, be- 
came gradually modified by Alf’s free 
and easy comments, patterned after his 
“father's table-talk, while he was himself 
insensibly impressed by his intercourse 
with his new companion. 

A little incident occurred about the 
time the boys were to go home for their 
first vacation, which proved to be of 
some importance. Tom had given loose 
to his spirits in an unusual degree, and 
was jumping noisily about the school- 
room in great glee, when one of the 
older girls, who still remained to study 
an extra lesson, and whom he disturbed 
by the noise he was making, exclaimed, 

“A pretty sort of clergyman you will 
make when you grow up!” 

The rebuke struck Tom to his heart’s 
core. It was true, he thought; and if 
true, he must relinquish all these happy 
ebullitions, and compose himself to a 
staid deportment. The thought made 
him utterly wretched, but out of it 
came his deliverance. He concluded he 
was utterly unfit for the sacred office; 
and the thought gave him a kind of con- 
solation. 

At the breakfast-table, the morning 
after returning home at the end of the 
firg$ term, he exclaimed, suddenly, 
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‘Mamma, Jane Leroy, one of our best 
scholars, thinks I am not good enough 
to be a minister.” 

Dr. Castleton raised his eyes gravely, 
and fixed them on Tom. He was struck 
with the mixture of anxiety and relief 
which was manifest in his cager and 
expressive face. The Doctor had a pro- 
found knowledge of men and things. 
He took in Tom’s position at a glance. 
He felt reproached. He had neglected 
the boy. To be sure, hé was in the best 
of hands, his mother; but he should 
have looked after his sympathies before 
this. 

“ My son,” he asked, kindly, “do you 
wish to become a clergyman? Tell me 
just how you feel.” 

Mrs. Castleton was greatly alarmed, 
and would have spoken, but a look from 
her husband restrained her. 

“Try,” continued the Doctor, encour- 
agingly, “to tell us exactly your mind.” 

“T suppose,” said Tom, who could 
not endure to wound his mother’s feel- 
ings, “I suppose I would, if I were good 
enough. I suppose I ought to.” 

“Not at all,” answered the Doctor. 
“There is no more reason why you 
should want to be a clergyman than 
why you should wish to be a lawyer or 
any thing else. You need not think 
any thing about it at present. Indeed, 
I prefer you should not, unless it is 
agreeable for you to do so. When you 
get out of college it will be time for you 
to decide what profession you will pur- 
sue; and then follow your tastes.” 

He spoke with decision and emphasis. 
Tom was scarcely eleven years old, but 
he comprehended the letter and the 
spirit of his father’s words—compre- 
hended that they were out of a clear, 
governing intellect and a loving heart. 

He looked at his mother; the tears 
stood in her eyes. She said nothing, 
she did not even look reproachfully. 
For her sake, Tom was on the point of 
saying he had resolved to be a clergy- 
man; but his conscience would not per- 
mit.. It told him he must respect his 
father’s words. His heart was relieved 
of a heavy burden. At his early age he 
had already borne it a long time. 
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How few really think of the suffer- 
ings of childhood, sufferings from be- 
ing sensitive or ignorant or imagina- 
tive. What coloring these give to our 
lives, we understand too late. Fortu- 
nately, Tom is relieved from his princi- 
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pal trouble. So that we have not to 
chronicle the life of a lad made miser- 
able by early impressions. He will have 
difficulties enough, we all know; but 
he has surmounted the first great 
peril. 


(To be continued.) 


MEN’S RIGHTS. 


I HAVE always had a perverse inclina- 
tion to the other side of the question, 
especially if there was little to be said 
for it. One hates to be smothered even 
under truth. What if all the world, as 
well as our senses, say that the shield is 
silver? One wants the more to creep 
round to that solitary, dark corner yon- 
der, and look out of the eyes of the one 
poor ghost who says that it is gold. 

For instance: this question of Wo- 
man’s Wrongs, or Woman’s Needs, as I 
prefer to call it. It is a truth so self- 
evident, so weighty, that it is too late 
for argument about it. It finds tacit, 
terrible words of its own in the envious, 
hungry eyes of the lean women crowd- 
ing in the evenings into the doors of 
slop-shops and arsenals; in that other 
mob of women, born pure as you or I, 
who, later in the night, stand at the 
street-corners, waiting—waiting; in 
every fresh sweet girl who carrics her 
soul and body into the market for a 
husband. It is a tragedy more real to 
me than any other in life. 

But its reality oppresses us sometimes : 
takes away our breath like the péle-méle 
bloodiness of Hamlet. Is there no 
wholesome comedy left in the world? 
One’s heart is so sore looking at women, 
that it is a relief to turn to the tyrants 
men, who are accused with all this mis- 
ery, to find if they have not a word to 
plead on their side. I have a friend, a 
sensible young fellow, with homely prac- 
tical ideas to suit his life, who fancies 
that men are in danger, in their turn, 
of losing some of their rights. His fancy 
has the more weight, because I think he 
represents the moderate and cool men, 


who leave the talking about this matter 
to those who flatter and sneer at us, or 
drive the women-leaders of the Rights 
movement into most unmanly rages by 
petting, and offered pap, supposing 
them to be refractory babies. 

My neighbor, John, has neither gifts 
nor graces by which he will probably 
influence his age. He has no mania for 
leaving footprints on the sands of any 
time. He is like the majority of young 
men in the Middle States, mediocre in 
intellect, but well-meaning and indus- 
trious, hoping to make a moderate for- 
tune, become a good citizen, husband, 
and father, and go through life credit- 
ably and honestly. Next week he is 
going into business for himself, in a 
small way, down on the wharf. 

“So far, good,” he says. ‘ Where 
men are concerned, life is plain walking 
enough. Ifa man is my enemy, I knock 
him down, or he knocks me; if he is 
my friend, I give him a helping shoul- 
der when I can, lend him money when 
he is hard-up, am civil to his women- 
folks, and, without any tears or effusion, 
I feel a hard tug within me when he 
dies, But it is the women: they have 
made the old landmarks marsh under 
our feet. I suppose it is unreasonable 
and the old masculine tyranny in me, 
but I would like to know in what rela- 
tion I am to stand to them? What is 
my wife to be to me, or I to my wife?” 

It is a state of transition with women, 
I tell him. 

“Transition? Yes, truly! Since I 
began to listen to the story of their 
wrongs, the world is turned topsy-turvy. 
I'm morally sea-sick. But how long is 
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this transition to last? Whose fault is 
it that it lasts so long?” 

As John is one of those who come in 
with the mob at the end of a reform, I 
advise him to shut his ears to the tu- 
mult, and attend only to his business 
down on the wharf. But how can he 
shut his ears? The very air is filled 
with the protests of women, from 
France, England, and every city and 
village about us. Battle-cries from the 
stronger, groans from the weak; “ out- 
raged souls,” as they style themselves, 
“cheated, manacled, with divine and 
stifled powers.” No wonder that John, 
who is easily convinced by noise, feels, 
he says, like Dante looking down the 
ruined sweep, and believes, conscience- 
stricken, that these multitudinous souls 
are really pursued only by the cruelty 
of man’s will. 

On this side, and on that, above, below, 

It drives them ; hope of rest to solace them 
Is none, nor e’en of milder pang.” 

What is it they want? What is it 
they do not want? There is a savage 
reality in some of their needs. Suffrage, 
they cry; emancipation from a bondage 
as old as the world; equal wages and 
property-rights; work to save them 
from prostitution ; and—God help us! 
—food for them and their children. 
When I hear these cries, and the wild, 
contradictory remedies with which they 
vainly rush to each other, it brings back 
a passage from an old book of mine. 

** And the name of the Slough was Despond: 
here, therefore, they wallowed for a while. 

“Then said Helpful : ‘Why did you not look 


for the steps?’ 
“«*T fled the other way,’ said Christian.” 


For there never was a slough in which 
there were not stepping-stones, if we 
looked for them with common sense 
and a little faith in God. That is my 
experience. 

Our grandmothers seem to have had 
firm ground under their feet. There is 
an old lady, on the other side of the fire, 
a keen-eyed, stiff little body, with broad, 
pure satin ribbon about her high cap, 
and a thick ring of Guinea gold on her 
finger—her troth-ring when she was 
seventeen, Girls were betrothed but 
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once then, she tells me. When she talks 
of her formal courtship, of the miracles 
of chenille-work done between the half- 
yearly solemn tasks of storing away 
pork and preserves, of the old-fashioned 
reverence for old age, of the mild men- 
tal intoxication provided for women 
in “Faber on the “Prophecies,” or 
“ The Children of the Abbey,”—I have 
glimpses of a life which, though narrow, 
was contented, clean, and decent. 

What workwomen saw belonged to 
them then, they did without reluctance, 
without slighting, and without bragga- 
docio. Is it so with us now ? 

But Eliza tells me, we have liberal- 
ized all that. The enfranchisement of 
her sex is at hand. Eliza is John’s 
sister. I see a great many girls like her 
nowadays. She has pale, striking fea- 
tures, a skin like dough, gray, thought- . 
ful eyes; her chest is flat; her move- 
ments and whole bearing are full of ua- 
rest, and hint subtly at suppressed pow- 
er. Women are not intimate with her, 
though she is generous and large-natured 
as a lion or a fine dog, and men do not 
understand her. Perhaps only one ever 
will, and him she should marry. 

The girls of her clique belong to the 
class who have more culture than money ; 
but they struggle less than their mothers 
did to keep up appearances ; even make 
jokes about their poverty, and parade it. 
They are musical or literary ; some of 
them make specialities of bugs or Ger- 
man philosophy; most of them have 
written rejected poems for the maga- 
zines; and, although they may have 
just left school, I hear them, in the even- 
ings, discussing with the men Bis- 
marck’s policy, or Herbert Spencer, or 
Renan, with light, authoritative touches 
of comprehension, that leave the old 
lady and me behind them breathless. 
Whether they condemn a philosophy, 
or dismiss a lover, or arrange their 
paniers and chignons, it is done alike 
with the same careless air of aplomb 
and superiority. They would have me 
think that woman’s brain, after its so 
long imprisonment, is like the vapory 
genie who escaped from the fisherman’s 
iron box, in the story; there is nothing 
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on earth or sea which it cannot cover 
and conquer. They are girls who do 
not marry early, as a rule. 

John has another sister, Nelly, whom 
her sister deems far below the true 
status of women—a rosy, dimpled little 
dot, who is just yawning through her 
last year of school, with her hands full 
of books, and both eyes on “the 
beaux.” 

Since she was born, Nell has been 
brimming over with inviting little co- 
quetries ; and for my life I can see no 
harm in them ; they are just as pure as 
the cooing of the birds in Spring wait- 
ing to be chosen by their mates, or the 
perfume of the flowers by which they 
silently woo one another. 

The girls grow satirical when they 
talk of their grandmother and the lot 
of woman in her days, They look back 
upon the chenille, and pork, and pre- 
serving-work, as’ the butterfly on the 
grub from which it has escaped. They 
were examining some old ivory minia- 
tures last night, and were annoyed, I 


saw, to find the features of these last- 
century women as refined as their own, 
and the vehicles of as subtle and strong 


minds. “Strange,” said Eliza, as she 
put them away, “that they could have 
been contented with a life of serfdom— 
mere wives and mothers and house- 
keepers! The mental hunger of women 
of this age, is the trait that separates 
them from all others.” 

That last sentence seemed to me to 
touch the germ of the whole matter. 
Suffrage, or work, any of the popular 
cries among us, are but so many expres- 
sions of this same mental hunger or un- 
used power. 

Unused, and therefore unwholesome 
power. And, following, comes directly 
into view one marked trait about the 
women of the present time, as men see 
them, particularly those who live in 
large cities—a trait of which they hear 
but seldom. Men who flatter them, 
laugh coarsely at it among themselves ; 
and men like John, to whom there is 
nothing on earth so worthy of reverence 
as a good, pure woman, look on it aston- 
ished and incredulous. He thinks se- 
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cretly a great deal about the woman 
whom he will marry, and wonders 
where and how he will find her. He is 
awkward and shy when with them, 
fearing to hurt them by contact with 
his rough nature, believing them all to 
be pure and good and tender, This 
matter of which I speak concerns him 
deeply, and the men like him. But it 
is fitter that I, being a woman, should 
speak of it than he. 

The most salient and apparent change 
in women, in the last few years (I do 
not say the deepest), is not advance in 
intelligence, marked as that may be; it 
is the growth in impurity. It is simply 
a transient effect of this roused and un- 
gratified brain-power. The ordinary 
London or New York woman js too far 
advanced in the “ progress of the age” 
to find employment for her awakened 
imagination or reason in housekeeping 
or in gossip ; too little to turn to art or 
science or even downright hard busi- 
ness. In self-defence, then, she listens 
to lascivious music, or looks at the liv- 
ing pictures of the ballet, where” her 
passions at least are daintily played 
upon. She reads, or writes, as the case 
may be, novels in which few of the men 
are honest, and none of the women vir- 
tuous, or, advancing a step farther, she 
finds that but a mean and ignoble life 
for a woman which is sacrificed to the 
children whom God has given her ; and, 
on esthetic principles, quietly does her 
share in building up the temples to 
murder, that openly face us in our most 
crowded streets. 

I begin with an extreme case? Per- 
haps so. Yet hunger is not choice in 
its food, and there is reason to doubt 
whether the ordinary aliment of all wo- 
men in literature or art, now, is a whit 
more pure and wholesome than that of 
men, coarse as we declare their appetites 
to be. 

There is a class of subjects, the name 
of which would bring the red to the old 
lady’s cheek yonder, but with which it 
is the fashion of the day to make young 
girls thoroughly conversant. There is 
no need to send Nelly out of the room 
now, no matter what topic the matrons 
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may discuss, The terra incognita of our 
grandmothers is well-trodden ground to 
her at sixteen. 

How can it be otherwise ? 

She finds not only men, but women, 
whose names are tainted, among the 
leaders of fashionable society; she sits 
beside her mother, and sees her smiling 
at the bald indecency of the opera- 
bouffe without a blush; she hears the 
“ social evil” coolly discussed as a social 
necessity. It is no wonder, then, that, 
night after night, Nelly herself may be 
seen, with back and bosom half-bared, 
whirling and perspiring in Dick French’s 
arms, while her mother looks placidly 
on. If I hint my disgust, I am told se- 
verely, that to the pure all things are 
pure, and that the obscene play and the 
waltz that sets Dick French’s blood on 
fire, if looked on esthetically, are, to 
women, refined and innocent pleasures. 

I doubt if any man beiieves this. If, 
for lack of pure occupation for their 
brains and senses, women of society 
bring this offal to pollute their daily 
lives, they need not suppose that any 
affected ignorance or esthetic sunlight 
will hide the real nature of the sub- 
stance from the men about them. Dick 
French, worn voué that he is, has joined 
the school of the critic of the Saturday 
Review. He asserts that all women are 
represented by these. He hints that 
he understands the lures that these 
décolleté belles put forth. 

“It’s cursed hard on a fellow,” he 
says. “The extravagance of these 
women won’t allow a man to marry; 
yet they tempt him to do it with all the 
arts of the worst of the demi-monde.” 
Then he and his compeers adjust their 
eye-glasses, and lean against doorways, 
criticising the paces of the delicate 
young girls who are whirled past, as a 
trader might the slaves in the market. 

French goes too far. My little Nelly is 
not in the market; she has her secret in- 
nocent dream of true-love and marriage 
some day, hid away in her heart. There 
is not one of French’s crew whom she 
would marry. When she unclothes her- 
self immodestly and surrenders her per- 
son to their touch, she has no ulterior 
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purpose beyond the intoxicating pleasure 
of the moment.. Custom has made her 
eyes familiar with indecency—worn 
away the defensive instinct of purity 
with which every woman is born; but 
that is the worst that can be said of her. 
Yet, if her own blood be such ice, that 
the exposure of her person has no power 
to bring a blush to her cheek, does it 
matter nothing to her that pleased, un- 
clean eyes rest on her, that half of the 
men who look on her mistake her mo- 
tives and pity the degradation she un- 
dergoes in her effort to please them ? 

I use coarse language. The times are 
coarse. The state of society which can 
make a Swinburne possible, can bear a 
few plain words without detriment to 
its modesty. It is true that the evil is 
as yet confined to our large cities. God 
forbid that the fashionable fast girl of 
New York or Chicago should be re- 
ceived as the typical woman of America. 
She bears the same proportion to the 
women of the States that the feverish 
outbreak on the face does to the whole 
healthy, sweet-blooded body. But this 
society assumes to stand foremost in re- 
finement and culture, and cannot ob- 
ject to have its claims tested. Besides, 
the feverish taint will spread. 

Men, I think, have some claim to be 
heard in this matter. The most debased 
among them will hold one thing sacred 
—the honor of his wife. He has a right 
to demand that it come to him untaint- 
ed. Dull and plain fellow as is John, 
he has a right to claim from the woman 
whom he marries, and from the mother 
who rears her, that she shall not have 
been put in the market to parade her 
shape like an animal; that she shall not 
have had her person handled by every 
roué who frequents the ball-room ; that 
he shall not receive her hackneyed and 
brazen from flirtations; and that her 
mind shall be clean as her body. 

This is a return to old-fashioned pru- 
dery. Yes. If the esthetic culture of to- 
day demands the exploration of such 
foul fields by our young girls; and if, 
on the other hand, the necessity for 
wider careers for woman is to render 
motherhood the rare luxury which it 
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has become in New England, let us, in 
the name of the good, pure God, go 
humbly back to the stagnation of our 
grandmothers ! 

I know quite well the answer ready 
forme. It is not women who have first 
tainted society and literature ; it is not 
weak, starving, ill-paid women who are 
to blame for this Gehenna of prostitu- 
tion that underlies our social fabric. 

I do not think that the guilt of man 
has any thing to do with the responsi- 
bility of women. To our own master 
we stand or fall. We have always 
claimed to be the moral element in hu- 
manity. The claim was never made so 
loudly as it is now by our spokes- 
women. “Her right,” says one of the 
most earnest, “is to be ministered unto 
in carnal things; her province is to 
minister in spiritual things.” Another 
portrays venality disappearing from the 
courts, bribery from the halls of legis- 
lation, trickery from trade, so soon as 
her pure foot shall be admitted over the 
thresholds, “ Evil shrinks away abashed 
hefore the steps of the ideal woman.” 

But the real? Men havearight, when 
claims like these are made, to demand 
their proof. We who boast of white 
garments, must show them white. How 
can we ask for the ten talents to be 
given to us, when we grow less and less 
able to hold that one talent of purity 
committed to our keeping? Here is a 
reform more urgent than any which will 
follow suffrage; yet women shut their 
eyes to the bare facts, and hurry by. 

There are other rights of men, which 
it would be worth our while to consider 
for our own sake. They are unfortunate 
in their manner of presenting them, it 
may be. It is too late for John, either 
to ignore his sister Eliza altogether, or 
to call her “a fair one,’ and try to tie 
up these very keen eyes of hers by any 
flimsy web of sentiment. It would suit 
the present posture of affairs better, per- 
haps, if he clapped her on the shoulder, 
and begged her, like a good fellow, to 
be done with complaining and harangu- 
ing, and look at the matter rationally, 
as one man with another. She has be- 
gun her argument with the peroration. 
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The beginning of every reform has been 
this outcry, unrest, groping, passionate 
demand ; but that is only the trumpet- 
call, the real struggle comes afterward. 
It is time the struggle began. So long 
as we cite our wrongs, and plead for 
standing-room in the world, we gain 
that tender, valueless sympathy, so 
readily given, because we are women; 
but as soon as we attempt to put our 
feet on the man’s preémpted ground, 
we must prove our right to every inch 
by the hard logic of work well done. 
Our stakes must be driven as deep as 
his before we can take his long-held 
territory from him. That is but fair. 

To begin at the beginning: I would 
ask Eliza, Is it just to lay upon man the 
whole blame of what she calls the serf- 
dom of woman? With but rare excep- 
tions, she declares, they have been, in 
every nation, domestic slaves or petted 
playthings; debarred from a share in 
the legislation of governments, which 
they were taxed to support; debarred 
from a share in the world’s work, which 
would have made them as independent, 
in mind and body, as was man. Hence 
both mind and body are enfeebied, and 
marriage has become the sole approved 
means of earning subsistence. 

I suppose it is right that all reform- 
ers must be purblind in a measure; if 
they only see the head of the nail they’re 
driving, they strike the harder blows. 
Those words—domestic slaves and pet- 
ted toys—have a ring about them which 
Eliza likes. She has repeated them so 
often that they seem to her to cover the 
whole ground of argument, from Sarah 
in Abraham’s tent to the days of Mary 
Wollstonecraft. They seem to me as 
blatant as most popular cries. The 
condition of women in savage nations 
does not touch the matter with us. The 
larger brute makes his weaker mate grind 
his corn, and carry his load, in obe- 
dience to the only law he knows—that 
of physical force. It has been a differ- 
ent instinct which has hitherto assigned 
woman her place by the fireside in civ- 
ilized countries. 

Eliza calls it an unjust instinct and 
fraught with evil. “Man is and has 
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always been the enemy of women,” cries 
one of these female reformers, in a sort 
of unintelligible rage, which the men- 
tion of a man always rouses in her. I 
do not want to argue that point. It is 
not of importance as concerns the jus- 
tice now due to women who is to blame 
for her past position. Only, if we were 
told the history of any race—who, 
for three thousand years, had lived in 
daily intercourse with another, with a 
chance for the same culture, with the 
same language, seated side by side in 
perfect social equality, and yet who had 
remained in a state of subjection, de- 
barred from rights which they held to 
be theirs, we would be apt to decide, 
sharply enough, either that the rights 
were not fitted for them by nature, or 
that their cowardice and hesitation to 
grasp them deserved the serfdom. 
There have been women-judges, sol- 
diers, merchants, in every country and 
in every time ; women who were leaders 
in the state or in war or in trade; and 
the readiness with which their ground 
was teded to them, the applause with 
which their slightest merit was wel- 
comed, prove how easily climbed was 
the path they trod, and how accessible 
to every woman, if she had chosen to 
climb it. 

It was not altogether the fault of the 
obdurate rock that it hid for so many 
years the gifts of manhood from the boy 
Theseus, but his own flaccid muscles 
and uncertain will, which failed to over- 
turn it. When the time to use them 
had come, the rock was put aside, and 
the golden sandals and magic sword 
lay beneath which were to make his 
path easy and clear for him. My word 
for it, being a real hero, and needing 
them for real work, he did not vent his 
disgust at his own weakness in rage, 
and kicks against the stubborn stone. 

Again. Eliza, as the woman of the 
nineteenth century, naturally magnifies 
her office. It is so easy to include in 
one fell swoop of pity and condemna- 
tion all women who have gone before, 
to satirize them as pretty, half-souled 
lumps of matter; unable, blind to the 
God-given rights of which they were 
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deprived ; subject to the flatteries and 
wrongs of all Euphuistic tyrants, from 
licentious Solomon to unfortunate Doc- 
tor Todd. 

But—to go to the gist and marrow of 
the matter—what is the real difference 
between Eliza and her despised great- 
grandmother? The women of no age 
have lagged far behind the men in the 
mental culture belonging to that age. 
Yet there was a space between the fore- 
most man and woman in the days of 
“ Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
and there is a like space now. 

It is hardly fair for Eliza to flaunt in 
the mild faces of these ghostly ances- 
tresses of hers, the strength which she 
owes to the advance of her time—an 
advance in which men have assuredly 
been the pioneers. 

Putting aside this advantage, then, 
as irrelative, the difference between the 
women of the two eras is in the work 
which offers itself to them, not in their 
ability or faithfulness to their work. 

The wife of the farmer in Cheshire, 
in County Cork, or in our own dark 
and bloody Kentucky ground, found as 
much exercise for practical knowledge, 
for governing power, for skilful hands 
and ready brain among her cows, linen- 
looms, or mules, as the shrewd New 
York girl of to-day, setting types or 
measuring yards of muslin. If Eliza had 
ever chanced to meet one of those old 
Frenchwomen of the salons, at whom 
and at whose feeble imitations she rails, 
as at painted, useless butterflies, she 
would have found a new revelation 
in human nature to her—a something 
for which, beside the apparent outward 
graces, there had been required a varie- 
ty of acquirement, a severity of mental 
training, an insight into human nature, 
and an infinite tact in the use of all her 
capital, which would have made up a 
dozen of the crude, half-taught young 
women who rush before the American 
public as its voluntary guides and in- 
structors,—Wwomen who were true artists 
in their vocation, and, though they 
never, perhaps, lifted a pen save to write 
the idlest and charmingest of notes, left 
broad, deep traces in the world’s his- 
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tory, became a fifth estate, with an in- 
fluence as powerful and more subtle than 
any other. 

There is a great class of women who 
do not belong to any rank or age, upon 
whom the seventh and flaming vial of 
Eliza’s wrath is poured—women of 
whom my coquettish dumpling Nell is 
the embryo type. They look at us 
from every phase of art or literature, 
their loving, lovable faces surrounded 
by every halo which the hand of genius 
can lighten and color: Miranda, Juliet, 
Rose Bradwardine, Thackcray’s Amelia, 
all of Dickens’ heroines, the whole mob 
of perfect and silly Madonnas, are but 
so many exponents of the man’s ideal 
woman,—the woman who, with acci- 
dentally more or less brain (it matters 
little whether less or more), lives solely 
in and for man; whose eyes may look 
outside of her home, and her hands there 
be moderately helpful ; but who in that 
home lives and moves and has her be- 
ing. When she comes to die, if her 
husband and children alone rise up and 
call her blessed, that is enough. She 
has well done a great work, and had an 
exceeding great reward. 

Eliza, that terrible iconoclast, is sick 
of this stupid idol; she means to tear 
the pink-and-white doll down from her 
throne in the hearts of men, and set up 
the woman whom the times demand; 
clear-eyed, large-brained, large-hearted, 
fitted by nature and training to be ei- 
ther seeress, orator, sea-captain, or clerk 
in a codperative grocery. 

But men, Eliza, are mulish. They 
will treat you precisely as the Chinese 
would if you were a missionary: receive 
your new spiritual Deity with all polite- 
ness, with uplifted hands and gaping 
eyes of admiration, and then go home, 
and plump down on their knees before 
their own private little god behind the 
kitchen-door. The Domestic Woman 
has been on the throne so long, you un- 
derstand? It is sheer regard for her 
that has made royalty itself respectable 
in England for half a life-time. 

She is a great stumbling-block in 
your way, I know. She promulgates 
the idea that you, who, talk of Woman’s 


Rights, belong to a class of long-haired 
men and Bloomer-trousered women, 
who have lost all faith in God or 
George Washington, and are bent on 
forcing her into a cold-water pack, and 
marrying her daughter to the first con- 
venient mulatto. She knows a woman 
who writes a book by as inevitable 
marks as Satan by his betraying hoof 
and tail; the uncombed hair, slippers 
down at the heel, slovenly house, and 
children going to perdition. There is 
no deceiving her on that point. During 
the war she was loyal, or a rebel, ac- 
cording to her geographical locality or 
the faith of her husband, though far more 
bitter than he. When he was killed, 
she and her daughters (whom she had 
failed to launch in the one respectable 
career, that of marriage), joined the 
great army of sewing-women, and are 
measurably comfortable in the mean- 
time, as starving with the needle in one’s 
hand is a thoroughly womanly and anti- 
“strong-minded ” exit. 

The gods themselves cannot fight 
against stupidity, says Eliza, and prays 
with all her soul that the Domestic 
Woman may die out, and leave no suc- 
cessors. But she won’t die out; she 
won’t be weeded out; she will spring 
up, generation after generation, like the 
many-headed, sweet, toothsome clover ; 
and there are men who, till time shall 
be no more, will go on preferring the 
clover to the stateliest tree that shades 
the ground—obstinate fellows, of whom 
my friend John is one. He is a radi- 
cal; he urges that every career shall be 
opened to Eliza, with unlimited free- 
dom of choice—the way to the polls 
also; yet when he marries, it will 
doubtless be one of the old-fashioned, 
dependent, dull women. 

When Eliza has reformed a little far- 
ther, she may be clearer-sighted, and see 
the uses in this familiar dear type of 
woman and the world-old relations she 
holds. But Eliza and her class are like 
workmen cutting a tunnel; just now 
they see nothing but the hill befor< 
them which they attack with such 
sounding blows: this road they make 
for human progress is a necessity, they 
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know; all civilization stands still for 
them to finish #t. When it is done, and 
they have gone farther up the heights, 
they will find perhaps how wide this 
world is, and that there is place and 
need and welcome in it, not only for 
this great path of progress, but for the 
quiet ground that is fruitful, and for the 
still, well-ordered homes, whose memory 
lies deeper in a man’s heart through life, 
and works greater changes there, than 
visions of any shadowy mansions in a 
heaven which he has never seen. 

To speak plainly; I believe that the 
old type of the woman, whose real life 
comes to her through the love of home, 
husband, and children, is irrevocably 
fixed-by nature, in the hearts of all men 
and the majority of women, as the high- 
est and best, and that the chief obstacle 
in the way of obtaining new work and 
wider careers for us now, is the mistake 
of our spokeswomen in ridiculing that 
old figure, and in declaring such work 
and careers incompatible with it. The 
quiet, ‘retiring home-wife and home- 
mother, with her strength or her silli- 
nesses, all men have tried and tested ; 
but this new creature, who has no blush, 
whether her words are heard by one or 
a thousand, vociferously claiming to be 
man’s equal, politically and in mental 
stature, and his superior spiritually, 
is, justly or not, a something utter- 
ly distasteful to the masculine mind. 
It forgets that the women who have 
been most efficient in help to the last 
century, have been personally unknown 
to the crowd. It reasons the matter 
out briefly enough. “If this is to be 
the result of making my daughter a 
clerk or engraver or physician, let her, 
in God’s name, stay at home, and take 
the only chance for women—get a hus- 
band, if she can.” 

And the daughter, in whose heart, 
after all, the strongest cord throbs at 
that thought of husband and child, is 
afraid, for that reason, to render herself 
distasteful to men, hesitates to throw 
away her chance, and stays at home, a 
heavy burden perhaps, both brain and 
body diseased from idleness, and work 
waiting for her without. If the hus- 
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band does not come soon, the innocent 
dream of true love and marriage begins 
to fade out; she feels herself the one 
too many, at home and abroad, a mis- 
take in life—the solitary one of God’s 
creatures who has neither use nor tie, 
and is in the world on sufferance. So 
she marries, if she can, any body that 
she can. She has a vague feeling that 
she is guilty of legal prostitution. But 
it would be so sweet to have a place as 
other women, a home and a baby of 
one’s own! So the bargain and sale 
goes on. 

There is a fatal flaw in the working 
of the social machine; here are the 
workers, and there the work. Yet the 
prejudice of men keeps them apart. A 
woman who chooses to work believes 
that she must lose caste, the chance of 
marriage, be ridiculed and underpaid. 
And for this prejudice against the new 
position for women, the noisy vehe- 
mencez and unwise boasts of the leading 
reformers, is, I fear, responsible. 

Yet mistaken though they may be in 
minor points, no woman ought to have 
for them one word that is not grateful. 
They are pioneers in the hardest and 
noblest work of the age in this country, 
next to the abolition of slavery. If they 
suppose that it is a new path that is 
needed for woman, rather than a widen- 
ing of the old one, it is an error which 
time and nature will set right. 

The facts of the case are so plain that 
the weakest girl can understand them. 
The number and the helplessness of our 
sex have become a drag in the country. 
There is a large surplus, in every State, 
of women who have no man on whom 
to lean for support. The old prescribed 
methods, of sewing and teaching, will 
not provide one eighth of them with 
food ; and they must live. That is the 
urgent and immediate necessity. More 
work, and more wages. 

Suffrage and property-laws are of sec- 
ondary importance. 

Whether the necessity for new occu- 
pations for woman is an outgrowth of 
these circumstances solely, or also a de- 
mand of her enlarged mental power, 
matters very little; the problem to be 
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solved is whether the old idea of woman 
is to be displaced by them. Sneer as 
the reformer will at the “ fireside angel” 
or the “ sanctity of home,” these catch- 
words are hints of an almost universal 
and vital reality of feeling, whose oppo- 
sition is the great intangible difficulty 
in her way to-day. Look closely for a 
moment or two, and see how this acts. 
Eliza is almost past the age for mar- 
riage. There is a strong inbred truth 
in the girl that has hindered her from 
marrying for a settlement. There are 
two or three servants employed in the 
house, so that she has no work to do 
beyond making her own dresses and 
hats. Her father is an old, gray-head- 
ed man, who has reached that age when 
he should have time to take breath, 
after his long life’s work, before he 
goes hence and is seen no more. _ But 
he has not time; he works harder than 
ever. There are two girls besides Eliza 


and Nelly, and they must be dressed | 
| work than that of her hands, believes 


and maintained in a certain style, to 


make suitable marriages. He goes ear- | 


ly to work and comes back late, fee- 
ble and anxious, while they are stitch- 
ing at the old dresses and hats, to 
make them look like new ones (for they | 
help him all they can), and then go out 
to dance the German, or make that hus- 
band-market in any other customary 
way. But they do no more than this, for 
fear of losing caste, though there is not 
one of them who has not a stronger 
brain and sounder body than either 
father or brother. Some day the old 
man will die, on whom they have been 
content to rest this heavy weight till 
the last. There is an insurance on his 
life of a few thousand dollars; and on 
that, I suppose, they will eke out an 
anxious, scanty living, half-starving in- 
doors to keep up the miserable show of 
gentility, cherishing every lingering, 
poor remnant of beauty, in the hope of 
making even yet that approved disposi- 
tion of themselves, balked at every turn 
by the want of a few dollars, their nat- 
ural tastes stifled and ungratified, their 
natural power left unused to gnaw and 
torture them within to the end. 

But with Eliza’s progressive ideas, she 


cannot be cowed by the fear of losing 
caste? Not altogether; her difficulty 
is of another kind. She is what is 
called a capable woman—shrewd, quick- 
sighted, cool and prompt in action, 
thoroughly fitted for trade; if she had 
been born a boy, she would, by this 
time, have made for herself a steady- 
growing business, and been known in 
the stock-market as a live man. But 
she has the mania of all intelligent girls 
for becoming a teacher of, the public. 
She writes poems, sapped out of Emer- 
son and Walt Whitman; argues for 
suffrage in season and out, giving weak 
dilutions of Mrs. Dall’s powerful, down- 
right logic. She is in doubt whether 
to begin lecturing, or to go on the stage 
and restore the legitimate drama. But 
to open a bookstore, or to learn the fur- 
business as a clerk ! 

As an almost invariable rule, the 
young woman, nowadays, who {feels 
within herself a hunger for some other 


herself qualified, by right of that hunger, 
for the very highest work. She must 
leap into the pulpit or the rostrum, or 
not leap at all—forgetting the innumer- 
able trades, head-and-hand crafts that 
lie beneath, in which the majority of 
men find ample fields for all their ob- 
servation, skill, and ingenuity. She 
forgets that the spirit of God filled 
Bezaleel to enable him to devise cun- 
ning works in gold and silver and brass, 
as much as it did Aaron, who spoke 
well for Him. She is dazzled by the 
stately journey of such a life as Lucretia 
Mott’s, and the great triumph that came 
to close that work to which she was 
called, and does not understand that 
they only labor worthily who confine 
themselves to the labor for which they 
are qualified, whether it be that of free- 
ing a people or of blacking boots. 

I feel how unfitted I am to give an 
opinion on a subject to which such 
women as Caroline Dall have nobly de- 
voted years of research and labor; yet 
I cannot but fear that, in their struggle 
to lift their sex up to higher ground, 
they will place us where we are not yet 
ready to stand, Why should women, 
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for example, be urged to press into the 
pulpit as into the other learned profes- 
sions? The humblest among us is called 
of God to preach His gospel in action ; 
but preaching it in words is another 
thing. It is taking a portion of the 
water of life and passing it through the 
conduit of our own individual thought 
and character, It is not a mere pious 
intention to do good, or a few years’ 
drudgery over Hebrew and Greek or 
Articles and Confessions, that can justify 
a man in elevating himself as an expo- 
nent of divine truth. One needs only 
to listen to the dull platitudes that fall 
so far wide of the wants of the age, to 
the differing acrid dogmatisms, to the 
truisms, old and sapless and dry, which 
are dealt out to us Sunday after Sunday, 
from too many pulpits, te feel the truth 
of this. If the most cultured and en- 
lightened class of men in the cities are, 
as a rule, not members of the Christian 
church, if the highest successes in the 
cause of universal brotherhood of late 
years have been achieved under the 
name-of Humanity instead of Jesus, it 
is because there is too much of this 
kind of preaching ; because earnest and 
thoughtful men have been turned away 
from that Helper whose teaching solves 
the problem of this time as of every 
other, by the shallow verbiage in the 
pulpit of many of the men who, in their 
home-lives, are nots unfitted to be His 
ministers. 

I confess that I, for one, will be sorry 
when women are admitted into the paid 
ministry. Not that to some of them, as 
to some men, the message may not come 
which will burn in the soul until it be 
delivered, or life teach some individual 
lesson which may be fit for the healing 
of other souls. When that is the case, 
they will speak. God’s true messengers, 
in all ages, have found utterance. But 
the salary, and the respectable position 
attached to the professional salvation 
of souls, would, under present circum- 
stances, be more of a temptation to or- 
dinary women than it has even proved 


{to men; and a woman would be less 
| likely to forget herself in the pulpit, be 


more apt to be swayed by a love of ap- 


probation than her brother, and so 
lower the standard of the Christian re-| 
ligion even more than he has done. 4 

I may be wrong in this. But as man 
has been so ready to rush with hasty 
steps into this sacred office, only to 
show so often his own weakness and to 
bring it into disrepute, let us not be in 
haste to follow him. 

I would be less eager than Eliza, too, 
to claim what she vehemently terms her 
natural and inalienable right of suffrage. 
It galls her beyond endurance, on elec- 
tion-day, to watch ignorant, drunken 
boors-—-Dutch Jake and Irish Jim— 
crowding to the polls, while she is 
forced to sit at home, passive and use- 


less, It seems to me that if Eliza’s motive 


is the good of her country, she might 
be contented to stay away from the 
ballot-box, if she must take with her the 
wives of Jake and Jim, invariably more 
ignorant than their husbands of politics. 
It does not anger me so much that 
“women, negroes, and idiots” are to- 
gether debarred the use of the ballot, 90 
long as neither women, negroes, nor 
idiots are, as a mass, fitted to use it 
intelligently. 

Of what avail would it be to throw 
heavier weights of ignorance headlong 
into the political scale, only for a few 
skilful hands to arrange and manipulate, 
precisely as they are doing now? When 
the right of suffrage is restricted to all by 
a certain amount of education, and thus 
the intelligent mind of the country 
made its dominant power instead of the 
gross matter-weight of sex and color, 
women and negroes may contentedly 
take their share in the government, both 
to its benefit and their own. My sym- 
pathies, I confess, are in no case so much 
with the prominent women of the coun- 
try who aim at higher work, and whose 
every step wins prompter notice because 
they are women, so much as with the 
great mass of ordinary dull wives and 
young girls who are stumbling about 
in the slough because they cannot see 
the steps; the fifty thousand sewing- 
hands in New York; the seventy thou- 
sand intelligent women in New Eng- 
land, for whom there are literally no 
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husbands, for whom Mrs. Stowe urges 
domestic service; but more than all, 
the countless young, educated girls in 
struggling families, through the whole 
country, whose brothersare healthily and 
happily at work;while they are indoors, 
their brains idle, morbid, discontented, 
shut into this narrow cell by the rules 
of respectable gentility, waiting for the 
husband, who may never come. 

If I had as many daughters as those 
with whom the Lord rewarded Job, and 
twice his wealth, they should each one 
have some head-or-hand craft by which, 
if need were, they could earn their own 
living. So far at least, like him, I 
would give them inheritance among 
their brethren. 

Here, in one house, is a brother who 
has quietly set aside all thought of mar- 


riage for himself, for the sake of two) 


sisters, who are dependent upon him 
—a generous, noble act, though com- 
monenough. The girls accept it from 
“ Charley ” with selfish indifference, ag 
# matter of course; and Charley’s gen-+ 


erosity does not hinder him from gradu-\ 
ally sliding into loose old-bachelor ways, \ 


and seeking in haunts of which they have 
never heard even the names, amusement 
and excitement, of which, if he had a 
wife and children, he would never have 
felt the need. 

Take Mrs, A——, for instance, a book- 
keeper’s wife, a woman with a better 
head for business than her husband. 
He has a salary of $800, out of which a 
family of five are to be fed, clothed, and 
educated. Two of the boys are schol- 
arly, clear-brained fellows, whom it was 
poor A~—’s one dream of ambition to 

“educate thoroughly and give a fair 
chance in life. They have both begun 
to learn a trade, as, being boys, they 
must do something to help keep the 
wolf from the door. Their mother has 
made a slave of herself; is a lean, hag- 
gard woman in middle age; has done 
her own work of cooking, sewing, nurs- 
ing, to save the scanty eight hundred 
dollars. Was that the best she could 
have done? 

“Ts there no advice you can give 
me?” writes a young girl, “I have 
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enough of money on which to live. I 
never yet have seen the man whom I 
wished to marry. I am as intelligent 
and well-taught as my brothers. Would 
they be content to occupy their lives 
with a round of visiting, in a small 
country-town, with purposeless, unused 
study or fancy-work? I cannot write 
essays or tales; I have nothing especial 
to say in them. I don’t succeed in 
teaching; I am not naturally benevo- 
lent or fond of children. Yet I think 
there is some strength in me. Did God 
make me for nothing? Surely, some- 
where in the world, there is work for 
me to do!” 

The work for her and for all of us to 
do is under our feet, in our hands. 
There are the steps out of the slough, 
Women all 
stand waiting for some grand move- 
ment to be made, which is to give them 
relief: suffrage to be granted, medical 
schools to be opened, Vassar Colleges 
established in every State, codperative 
housekeeping to be inaugurated, and 
the myriad of house-worries taken off 
their hands. The only help for each 
woman who wants work lies in herself. 
She lives, perhaps, in some small inland 
town. There is no opening for a teach- 
er, if she even is thorough enough for 
one; sewing pays poorly; she has sent 
articles to the Atlantic and Harper, and 
never heard of them again. Very likely. 
How many men are fitted for teachers, 
or tailors, or authors ? 

What can she do? or rather, what 
does some turn of mind or expertness 
of hands hint that she could best learn 
todo? What would she turn to if she 
were aman? To trade or farming, en- 
graving, printing, stenography, dealing 
in drugs or cutlery, making chairs or 
photographs, raising bees or hanging 
paper? Whatever it be, let her begin 
it now, as quietly as she can, and in as 
humble a fashion as is necessary, learn- 
ing the trade as a man would do. Miss 
Penny, in a book published this year, 
gives five hundred suitable employments 
for women. I would reduce the number 
to three hundred and sixty, as those 
easily practicable, and in which women 
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in England and this country have actu-_ 
ally been engaged.* 

“ But what would people say ?” 

I do not think the question a weak 
one. I understand the shrinking sore- 
ness of heart with which a woman cow- 
ers before the tumult of wonder and 
sarcasm and jeers which she supposes 
will hail her appearance before the 
public. 

It will depend entirely upon yourself 
what they will say. If you are quiet, 
straightforward, and in earnest, most 
probably they will say very little about 
you. The world is quick to recognize a 
true motive or a sensible act, and re- 
ceive it as a matter of course. The 
higher the order of people to whom 
you belong, the less likely they are to 
be prejudiced by your action. The 
higher you stand, therefore, the easier 
and the more incumbent upon you is 
the duty that lies before you. 

There is no use in railing against a 
prejudice; it must be lived down. 
Every woman who pursues an unusual 
work, steadily and faithfully, and shows 
that she can remain as modest, gentle, 
and tender as when she plied the needle 
or cooked the home-dinner, is doing a 
real service for her sex, very different 
from vague, frenzied citations of the 
Bible and Constitution to prove wcman 
the equal of man. 

It is just in this step of your course 
that Man’s Right opposes you. There 
is one hard fact which we women are 
apt to shirk, but which we must face 
after all, and that is, that in the pitiless 
economics of nations the question is 
not the worker but the value of the 
work. Wages are given for the wages’ 
worth, not for sentiment. If the wheat 
you bring into market is poor, your pay 
will be poor; and it is sheer folly for 
you to point to your pale face, or to 
boast of first-rate grain raised in another 
century by one of your family. How 


* Miss Penny’s book would be more useful if the 
seale of prices given in it for work, were those of 
the present time. It would be worth her while to 
correct this in another edition. The book would 
then be a more efficient aid to woman than a dozen 
treatises on her rights. 
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can that make yours worth another 
penny in the pound ? / 

Before you take man’s work from 
him, you must prove that you can do it 
as well as he. - In that proof lies your 
great obstacle. Offer yourself as a clerk 
or apprentice to any business in your 
own town; if you have capital, embark 
in any business, and the chances are 
that you will have a fair field to try 
your chance. But after that, you will 
be measured strictly by the same rules 
that determine the value of men as la- 
borers ; and it is but just to them that 
you should be. If you accept work as ; 
a makeshift, a means to an end, giving 
it as little service as may be, it is right 
you should be pushed aside by those 
whose heart is in it. Art may be as | 
truly worshipped in a carpenter’s shop | 
or laundry-room as in the sculptor’s | 
atelier, and however humble the offering 
may be, she is as jealous of service in 
one place as the other. -~ 

“Young girls,” says a New York 
editor, “who take up the business of 
printing hoping to be freed from it by 
marriage, or widows who mean to make 
it serve only until their sons are able to 
support them, cannot be expected to 
turn out as thorough work as men, 
whose business it is to be for life.” 
That they do not, is proved by the re- 
employment of men by some of the 
largest printing establishments, in spite 
of their desire to free themselves from 
the trammels of the printers’ union by 
the service of females, 

It is enough to dishearten any advo- 
cate for woman’s claim to wider work, 
to see the listlessness and impatience 
with which such work is too often done 
when found. Look at the incivility 
and indifference of the female-clerk, 
compared to the man who stands behind 
the counter with her ! 

“ But that is to be his business; some 
day he hopes to be a partner; he is 
making capital for himself out of your 
good-will.” 

Precisely. Why should it not be her 
business? Why should she not become 
an active as well as passive helpmeet 
for her husband? Suppose Mrs, A—— 
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puts her skill in drawing to account as 
a designer or watch-enggaver ; or that 
good housekeeper, Mrs’ B——, em- 
ployed fifty women, instead of one, in 
canning fruit; or Mrs. C——, in place 
of her bit of kitchen-garden, hired an 
acre in addition, and cleared one or two 
thousand a-year in raising herbs for 
the drug-market—all employing com- 
petent servants to do their cooking and 
sewing: would they not benefit both 
husband and children, as much as by re- 
maining, as they are now, maids of all 
work ? 

“But we are always underpaid,” 
urges the trembling coward on the 
brink, afraid to make the plunge. This 
is but measurably true. Asa rule, when 
the work is proved to be equal to a 
man’s, there is no difference in the 
wages. When Rosa Bonheur, or Jean 
Ingelow, or Fanny Kemble, bring their 
wares into market, the question of sex 
does not suggest itself with that of pay- 
ment. In cases where it does suggest 
itself, the remedy is in your own hands. 


Make your work equal to a man’s, and 


then exact his rate of payment. Take 
not a penny less—beeause you are a 
woman. However weak you may be, 
you owe this much service to all other 
women. It is another right of the man 
that we should not underbid him in the 
market, and one which we will willingly 
cede to him. 


After all, this reform, like any other, 
will not be builded like Solomon’s tem- 
ple of old, with silence and devout aspi- 
rations; there is squabbling and dirt 
and maortar flying enough to make us 
think that the foundations of the world 
are broken up. But when the work is 
done and the rubbish cleared away, the 
world will be just as it was; there will 
only be a more comfortable dwelling in 
it, a house with higher roof and wider 
windows than served our grandmothers, 
The sky above it and the human beings 
who found the larger dwelling in their 
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improved circumstances necessary and 
pleasant, will be substantially the same. 

My friend John may possess his anx- 
ious soul in patience. There are women, 
as well as men, who will remain unmar- 
ried, or who, married, seem to be sent 
with a general rather than especial mis- 
sion—a “ Thus saith the Lord” to de- 
liver to all the people rather than to one 
or two of His little children. Why 
should they not fulfil their errand ? 
Why should not the way be made clear 
for them? But, taking us altogether, 
we are shaped very much as were all 
thé gencratious of women who have 
gone before us; and in this very fashion- 
ing of both our bodies and minds show 
that our best and highest duties in life 
are those of wifeand mother, We are not 
moving, as yet, en masse upon the polls 
or the retail-trade; nor are we demolish- 
ing our little kitchen-stoves which we 
bought when we were married, to plunge 
into the vast conglomerated cooking 
partnership. A good thing, no doubt, 
when it is a necessity; but these uni- 
versal schemes, wherein every dish of 
potatoes and turnips is to be dipped 
out of a general pot instead of being 
cooked to suit Will’s or Tom’s particu- 
lar taste; wherein every woman finds 
herself a mother, not to her own especial 
baby, but spiritually to the whole of the 
rest of mankind, are chilly—very chilly 
to the weaker among us. 

John may choose his wife, and be 
very sure that she will find her little 
home as dear, will spoil her husband, 
and overrate her baby as much as any 
woman from Eve down. 

And if he gives her all the work for 
which her brain and hands are fitted, 
he will find her a less morbid, sickly 
wife, less likely to gloat over Offenbach, 
and brood over possible new elective 
affinities for herself; he will find her, in 
every sense, more helpful, and more cer- 
tain to place him and her baby where 
they ought to be, next in her duty to 
her God. 
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Ir was observed at the Women’s 
Meeting, held at the Cooper Institute 
on the ist of December, in behalf of 
Hester Vaughn, that the speakers 
branched off from her especial case, and 
strongly opposed the whole system of 
Capital Punishment. The N. Y. World, 
the Tribune, and other able journals, 
while aptly criticising certain features of 
the meeting, took occasion to pronounce 
themselves against the infliction of the 
Death-Penalty. Many like symptoms 
are constantly evincing the growth of 
public opinion in the same direction. 

We are close upon the abolition of 
Capital Punishment throughout the 
Northern States. Few are now so tena- 


cious as to esteem it a good thing in 
itself. Most believe that it will some 
time cease,—though whether by such 


social changes that violent crimes will 
not be committed, or by the discovery 
of wiser modes of punishment, they are 
variously minded. Is it not at present 
a necessary evil? I confess to little pa- 
tience with this phrase. Evils may be 
unavoidable, but that they should be 
deliberately assumed as necessitjes is a 
melancholy fatalism. When nations or 
individuals are assailed, counter-vio- 
lence is forced upon them; but ’tis 
needless to measure crime for crime that 
future ills may be prevented. The time 
for the cessation of War has not yet 
come, though philosophers see it ap- 
proaching, both in the unbearable in- 
crease of modern armaments, and in the 
resort to conventions for the settlement 
of national disputes. But there is no 
surer way to prevent nations from en- 
gaging in War than further to civilize 
and refine the organization of Peace ; to 
unfamiliarize people with the idea of 
shedding blood ; to impress them with 
the sacredness of Human Life. Surely 
governments have reached that plane 
of experience which should find them 
other remedies for the disease of crime, 
vou, 11.—15 


—light or severe, to suit the gravity of 
the case,—than that sharp medicine 
which Raleigh said would cure the 
worst disorder. 

The design of this paper is not to 
search for the punishment which shall 
act in a twofold capacity, as a prevent- 
ive of future crime and for the regener- 
ation of desperate offenders. I would 
rather dwell upon the fact that the old 
system is utterly fallacious, and so 
“most foul and most unnatural” in it- 
self, that our sure and immediate duty 
is to put an end to it. The rest is with 
the Divine Ruler and such wisdom as 
may be given us. This, at all events, 
must be stopped,—and one substitute 
after another can be essayed, until a true 
method shall be discovered. 

It is not difficult to forecast the judg- 
ment of the future upon this question. 
We read of the New England Tragedies, 
and thank Heaven we are. beyond all 
that! Our eyes have at last been open- 
ed to the curse and crime of Slavery, 
and by a terrible effort its presence has 
been swept away. Long before another 
century shall have rolled its round, a 
wiser generation will regard our crimi- 
nal executions as the darkest remnant, 
save one, of medieval barbarism suf- 
fered at this date to linger. 

The grim old fable of the ship- 
wrecked sailor who, on falling in with 
a gallows, thanked God he was in a 
Christian country, ought of itself to 
have shamed all Christendom into the 
extirpation of such accursed trees. The 
difficulty is that society is partly based 
upon an organization of errors, which, as 
it grows in perception, it tries to palli- 
ate with surface-reform. I need not go 
over the application of this method to 
the Death-Penalty, nor again detail the 
hundred offences for which the latter 
was inflicted under the Draconian Code 
of our great-grandfathers ; uor exhibit 
the progress made from the wheel and 
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stake of the sixteenth century to the 
more merciful gallows and guillotine of 
ourown. For Capital Punishment still 
rests upon the old idea of terrifying men 
from the commission of crime. The 
Marquis of Beccaria knew better than 
that, five generations ago. If you wish 
to terrify offenders, make death as mer- 
ciless as you can: seek out torture- 
causing rather than torture-saving in- 
ventions. But in every period, the more 
barbarous the punishments the more 
violent the crimes. Jurists agree that 
the object of punishment is, solely, the 
prevention of offences. The fallacy of 
cruel punishment has insensibly discov- 
ered itself to the minds of people, until 
our measure of each nation’s civilization 
is almost correlative with its reforma- 
tory treatment of its convicts. It only 
remains to get fairly out of mind the 
idea of frightening men from crime. 
“We have reformed that indifferently 
with us.” But “O, reform it altogether!” 

Our foremost plea is the baneful and 
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“What a piece of work is a man! 
How noble in reason! how infinite in 
faculties! * * * the beauty of the 
world! the paragon of animals!” Who 
has the right to shatter so glorious a 
mechanism? We do not manage our 
beasts in this wise, when the brute in- 
stincts overcome their trained intelli- 
gence: 
‘Why should a dog, a horse, a rat, have life, 
And thou no breath at all?” 

With time and teaching what may not 
the most degraded achieve? It was 
said, “ Call no man happy till his dying 
hour,” but we would say, “Call none 
unhappy while his day lasts ;” for there 
are wonderful instances of self-retrieval. 
It would seem that many never find 
their better purpose until they have 
passed through some grand climacteric 
of crime and violence. The greatest 
criminal can never find it too late to 
prove his manhood, if simple life be 
spared, even in the labors of a prison- 
cell, 


demoralizing effect upon society of the’ * To be very practical, let us here pause 


means resorted to for its protection. 
We would put an end to Capital Pun- 
ishment, for the sake of the law-abiding 
classes ; just as the abolition of Slavery 
was wisely urged for the benefit of the 
white man. Death may be a murderer’s 
desert, but for the sake of the communi- 
ty let us reconsider this usage of inflict- 
ing it. Whether “the worst use you 
can put a man to” is, or is not, “to 
hang him,” the worst use to which Soci- 
ety can put itself is the office of the exe- 
cutioner. 

Neither can we afford the loss of hu- 
man material involved in the killing of 
our capital offenders. When Camille 
Desmoulins climbed the guillotine, and 
struck his hand against his forehead, 
saying, “’Tis a pity! there is some- 
‘thing here!” this was not merely the 
self-pitying cry of a conceited poetaster. 
A sense of the absurd violation of the 
fitness of things may well come upon 
‘even the meanest intellect at such a 
time. What! all this human possibili- 
ty lost to the world: its natural disso- 
lution rudely forestalled: this marvel- 
lous activity brought to naught! 


from discussing the wisdom of the 
Death-Penalty, and look at our cruel 
and abominable method of inflicting it. 
They, who still cling to the traditional 
right of man-killing, will scarcely be 
enthusiastic over the barbarous process 
which we have imported from our Eng- 
lish fgtherland, along with the prize- 
ring and dog-pit. Oh, the gallows! 
the gallows! What has made the sim- 
ple upright, and cross-beam with its 
dangling noose, more dreadful than the 
elaborate guillotine,—the scaffold with 
block and axe,—than even the fagots 
and the stake? Dread symbol of death 
in its foulest, most uncomely and pesti- 
lential form! But this ancient gallows, 
—descended from the gibbet black 
against the moor, where the raven made 
riot, and whence the wind bore noisome 
stenches to meadows far away—or, still 
more anciently, from the trees dangling 
with corpses around the walls of Plessis- 
les-Tours, and the English oaks that 
bore horrible fruit at the will of every 
petty baron—this vile, detested gallows 
still keeps its numerous and appointed 
places among us! Its roots have been 
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firmly planted in our soil, but one by 
one they surely will be torn away. 

Morally considered, death by the gal- 
lows may not always seem the worst of 
penalties. To die a dog’s death is not 
to be a dog. Great and good men have 
been hanged, and it was said of one, that 
he “ made the gallows glorious, like the 
Cross.” And professional persons of 
that class for whom salt-water has no 
terrors—and at whose presence Gon- 
zalo in “The Tempest” was fain to 
rejoice,—expect in due course the dis- 
tinction which has elevated so many 
Sheppards and Turpins of their ances- 
tral calling. 

But death by the gallows is in many, 
if not most, instances, as slow and cruel 
a torment as that by fire or the wheel. 
This is a feature of our own mode of 
execution which people do not suffi- 
ciently realize, while expending their 
sympathies upon the subjects of tyranny 
or justice in by-gone times. All who 
follow Mr. Howells in his visit to the 
so-called Prisons of Ecelino, and consid- 
er their reproduction of the Paduan’s 
devices for prolonging the agonies of 
his victims, creep with horror at the 
thought of the torture of the water-jar, 
of that by famine and thirst, or the 
pangs of women hanged by the wrists 
till they were dead; but our own com- 
munities still are putting culprits toa 
fate almost as agonizing. We recognize 
the fact that bodily pain is one of the 
greatest human evils, in our peeans over 
the discovery of anesthetics; yet we 
content ourselves, in the fastidious cities, 
with hiding the gallows out of sight, 
though we must and do know that it 
is, week after week, rehearsing its an- 
cient cruelties behind the screen. 

The writer’s own sensibilities were so 
affected by this material view of the 
Death-Penalty, as first to lead him to the 
questions, Do we realize how inhuman 
this is? Is there an adequate necessity 
for it? By the same process I would 
like to reach the judgment of the reader, 
bringing him, through his pity and re- 
finement, to consider whether we must 
continue a system against which every 
natural instinct makes revolt. 
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During the recent war, newspaper 
accounts of executions were mostly con- 
fined to brief announcements of the 
official facts. Previous to 1860, how- 
ever, no more grave and painful matters 
demanded the reporter’s attention. And 
since 1866 we are again supplied with 
old full-length descriptions of hangings, 
—written in what may be termed an 
artistic and euphuistic style, but trust- 
worthy in the main,—so that an investi- 
gator has pretty correct details within 
easy reach. The loathly record is set 
continually before us, sought for with an 
appetite by the groundlings, and avoid- 
ed with disgust or read with shrinking 
curiosity by the more refined, The lat- 
ter are mainly responsible for the law, 


.and I should like to place certain details 


of its operation plainly before their 
faces. But even the casual study of the 
encrimsoned breviary would seem too 
repulsive and sacrificial a penance to the 
readers of this magazine. They would 
understand that the writer has not been 
delighting himself with congenial work. 
He has no taste for gathering henbane 
and deadly nightshade, and has only 
found nerve for an exploration of the 
darker places of our remaining barbar- 
ism, in the hope that something he may 
do will hasten, though by never so lit- 
tle, the hour when descriptions of hu- 
man agony, inflicted by human justice, 
shall be read no more among us. Such 
a collection of piteous details could here 
be printed as would excite that health- 
ful exaltation of popular feeling which 
would cry aloud, “ These horrors shall 
no longer be!” They would mostly 
be taken from our later reports of exe- 
cutions, because it is well to see what 
advance has been made in the direction 
of mercy, through modern expedients 
of civilization, for attaining a minimum 
of physical suffering. After centuries 
of practice, this business of hanging 
ought to be thoroughly understood. 
Probably, as Mr. Lincoln said of a well- 
known picture, “It is done as well as 
you can do it.” But we do not discover 
that any great perfection has been 
reached in the department of Hanging 
considered as a Fine Art. 
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We should fall into shockingly staple 
phrases, were we to dwell upon the pre- 
liminary horrors of an execution. These 
all have to do with the moral torture 
of the occasion, and the same is more 
or less inseparable from the infliction 
of Capital Punishment in any form. As 
attendant upon hanging, however, it is 
in its extreme degree. But our present 
concern is with the dreadful, the incon- 
ceivable physical agonies of men who 
are hanged by the neck till they are 
dead, and the Lord has mercy upon 
their souls. 

The theory of hanging is, that the neck 
of the culprit should be broken; and it 
is stated by competent surgical authori- 
ty that, if this be done successfully, the 
second cervical vertebra is dislocated, its 
odontoid process rupturing the trans- 
verse ligament of the atlas (the first 
bone of the neck which sustains the 
globe of the head), and compressing the 
spinal cord against the posterior arch 
of the vertebra. The cord is here just 
expanding into the medulla oblongata, 
wherein is situated the ganglion that 
presides over respiration. Its compres- 
sion stops respiration at once by stop- 
ping all desire for it; and death in such 
case would be immediate and probably 
painless, 

But in hanging, as practised, the sec- 
ond vertebra often is only partially dis- 
located, or not affected at all, and death 
takes place either from slow and painful 
suffocation,—the victim getting just air 
enough through the half-closed wind- 
pipe to prolong his struggles,—or from 
apoplexy following the sudden cerebral 
congestion which is caused both by the 
suffocation and by the pressure of the 
rope upon the great veins of the neck. 

I do not hesitate to assert, from the 
facts in my possession, that in at least 
siaty per cent. of reported cases, in spite 
of every precaution, the neck has not 
been broken.* The sufferers have slowly 
and in torment choked to death, fre- 
quently with such hard breathing, 

* At a meeting of the N. Y. Medico-Legal Soci- 
ety, held since this article was prepared, Dr. Finnell 


stated that he “ had carefully examined the corpses 
of culprits, but had never as yet satisfied himself 
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groans, and contortions, as to drive the 
witnesses from the dreadful scene. I 
will only quote from reports of one or 
two representative cases, but will name 
a few others, of which the details are 
too harrowing for republication here. 

James Stephens, convicted, on circum- 
stantial evidence, of wife-poisoning (and 
still believed by his spiritual advisers to 
have been innocent), was hanged in 
New York, Feb. 3, 1860. Most careful 
preparations were made by the sheriff, 
but the hangman blundered, and Ste- 
phens was subjected to great suffering. 
For many minutes his hard breathing 
was frightful to listen to.—On the 12th 
of January, 1866, Marschall and Frecke 
were hanged at Pittsburgh, Pa. Frecke’s 
neck was not broken, and he “ died hor- 
ribly of strangulation. Ilis struggles 
were terrible and long-continued.” 

One week afterwards, Mrs. Martha 
Grinder, the confessed poisoness, was 
executed upon the same gallows for the 
murder of her last victim,—Mrs. Caru- 
thers. She also suffered terrible and 
prolonged agonies, An unusual inci- 
dent of the death-scene is reported by 
several witnesses: “The rope slipped 
her cap partially from her face, and, 
while hanging at the halter’s end, by a 
mighty effort she put up one of her hands 
sufficiently to draw it down again over her 
distorted features, thus,” says the induc- 
tive reporter, “in death asserting the 
native modesty of woman. She strug- 
gled fearfully, and twelve minutes elapsed 
before her death,” 

The question whether sensation, re- 
flection, anfl mental horror accompany 
the physical contortions of those perish- 
ing by strangulation, is fairly settled by 
such a fact as this, and by the conduct 
of many who have committed suicide. 
Examples are common of unfortunates 
who have fastened a noose around the 
neck and kicked away the support be- 
neath their feet, but who, finding the 
tortures of strangulation greater than 
they had conceived, have repented, and 


that death occurred in any other way than by 
strangulation, notwithstanding the newspaper re- 
ports to the contrary.” Dr. Chadsey expressed the 
same opinion. 
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made desperate efforts to regain their 
footing. 

Alexander B. Wiley, hanged at Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., March 2ist, 1867; Hiram 
Coon, hanged on the following day, at 
Troy, N. Y.; Jeremiah O. Brown, hanged 
at “ The Tombs,” Aug. 9th, 1867; and 
Sylvester Quiller, hanged at Elizabeth, 
N. J., on the ensuing 14th of Novem- 
ber ;—all died in great and prolonged 
agony, of strangulation. The reports 
of the last case are especially poignant. 
Yet the State of New Jersey, so loyal in 
maintenance of good old customs, has 
achieved reputation for the consistency 
with which her murderers are brought 
to execution. One would suppose that 
within her borders, at least, the hang- 
man had mastered his art. 

During the year 1868, a kind of pro- 
fessional demoralization has affected the 
Jack Ketches of this country and Eng- 
land. Whether surfeited with success, 
or disgusted with their calling, ’tis evi- 
dent they no longer practise hanging 
with that enthusiasm and devotion to 
details required by the connoisseurs of 
this humanizing art. We, “the latest 
seed of Time,” take little vantage over 
ruder generations in the adjustment of 
the noose, the scientific involution of 
the knot, the adequate balance of the 
fatal weights. The record of the past 
year, in fact, is not creditable to the 
talent of our own and neighboring 
States. Even in Newgate, that vener- 
able Academy, the hand of the master 
seems to have lost its cunning: the 
great Calcraft is blundering like any 
callow neophyte of our backwoods 
school. 

Thomas Walsh, a boy of 19, hanged 
at Newark, N. J., January 2d, 1868; 
Rufus Ludwig, hanged at Salisbury, 
N. C., on the 26th of June; John Ken- 
nedy, hanged at Canton, N. Y., on the 
20th of August; and Harrison Young, 
hanged at Warwick C. H., Va., on the 
25th of August ;—were all slowly tor- 
tured to death. There is no other name 
for it. The accounts are full’ and trust- 
worthy. Ludwig’s execution was one 
of those old-fashioned outdoor festivals 
which brought together a larger crowd 
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than ever attended a barbacue or circus 
in that region. He made a desperate 
and dramatic fight for his life, at the 
last moment. In Young’s case the rope 
broke, and some time elapsed before he 
was strung up again and more effi- 
ciently. 

The following month of September 
brought with it those contending hor- 
rors still fresh in the public mind, Old 
England and New rivalling each other 
in homicidal punishment and prevention 
of the crime of homicide ; and bungling 
work they made of it—as all magnani- 
mous people bungle in the commission 
of such wretched and mistaken deeds! 
On the 8th, the first private execution 
at London was carried to effect within 
the walls of Newgate. Alexander Mac- 
kay, aged only 18 years, was hanged for 
the murder of Mrs. Grossmith. The 
London journals commented approving- 
ly upon the aspect of Newgate, as con- 
trasted with what it used to be when 
executions were public. The Times re- 
ported : 


‘‘There was no uproar, there were no bar- 
riers, and, above all, there was no wolfish 
crowd of thieves und prostitutes waiting to see 
a man die; the cat-calls, the bonnetings, the 
preaching of ministers, whose every word used 
to be interrupted by obacenity and blasphemy, 
the wild jumping dances to the chorus of ‘ Oh 
my, think I’ve got to die!’ were all absent. 
There was not even a policeman; the windows 
opposite the jail were all untenanted, and in 
these days, when people get compensation for 
all improvements, it is almost wonderful that 
the owners or occupiers of these houses have 
not applicd for some indemnity for the loss 
they suffer from the criminals being hanged in 
private. There is no bravado of the scaffold 
now as in the old days, when a man used to 
ride to Tyburn with a nosegay in his breast 
and stop to drink on his way, or as, until lately, 
when a man would come out on the drop and 
be cheered by his ‘pals’ and confederates, ac- 
cording as he bore himself bravely. Death by 
hanging now means a silent, terrible execution, 
where the half-dozen or dozen spectators have 
the painful duty of staying by until the man is 
hanged till he isdead. This is almost all that 
has to be said about private executions.” 


So much for the external improve- 
ment of affairs. The English are at last 
driven, by the advance of public feel- 
ing, to repress the barbarous outdoor 
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exhibitions of Newgate and Tyburn. 
This is a gain, in that executions serve 
less than formerly to breed and teach 
the very crimes they punish; but the 
opponents of the Death-Penalty will 
urge that they now, also, serve-less to 
frighten into virtue the few ruffians who 
are susceptible to impression by the ter- 
rors of the scaffold. Hidden and glossed 
over, they make no interruption to the 
carnival of vice, and are forgotten the 
moment they are recorded. When our 
British cousins are engaged in dirty 
work, they desire, at least, the credit of 
doing it above-board, and so do not 
wholly relish the new system. The 
London Spectator says of this affair: “It 
cannot be disputed that social order has 
gained by the abolition of public hang- 
ing, but choking a man in a dark hole 
is not and never can become an English 
institution.” These are manly words. 
When the boy Mackay was hanged, 
the Times again reported: “ His suffer- 
ings were dreadful. How Mackay ap- 


peared to suffer only those who were 


present can tell.” 

On the 25th of September, 1868, Silas 
James and Charles T. James were exe- 
cuted at Worcester, Mass., for the bar- 
barous murder of Joseph G. Clark. 
Silas died with little suffering, but of 
the agonies of Charles, the younger and 
least guilty of the two, an eye-witness 
declared : 

“Even while suspended from the terrible 
scaffolding, he clung to life with the utmost 
tenacity. He struggled, drew up his legs a 
dozen times or more, and his whole body shook 
violently, thile every now and then his groans 
and occasional long-drawn breaths broke the sad 
and painful stillness. The scene was one which 
could hardly be tolerated, except on recalling 
the fearful crime of which the men were 
guilty.” 

They attended to such matters rough- 
ly, but more thoroughly, upon our fron- 
tier, so long as Lynch was jury, judge, 
and hangman. Now that he has been 
supplanted by the commissioned officers 
of civilization, and his triple function 
subdivided, the result is not so gratify- 
ing from a scientific point of view. 
Rufus B. Anderson was executed in 
Austin, Nevada, on the 30th of last Oc- 
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tober, for the murder of one Slocum. 
The newspapers grimly entitle this affair 
“Another Civilizing Gallows Scene,” 
and from their reports we learn that the 
rope broke twice, and, in spite of the 
instinctive attempt of the crowd to res- 
cue the wretched victim, they were 
forced back by the guard, and Ander- 
son was suspended a third time, and 
thoroughly hanged. 

But enough, and more than enough ! 
Let us drop the catalogue of horrors, 
A strange impression is made upon the 
searcher among these noisome records 
when he sees that murder is hydra- 
headed; that in almost every newspaper 
which describes an execution, the tele- 
graphic columns report two or three 
fresh and atrocious homicides. 

It may be said that these horrors, of 
which the reader can hardly endure the 
recital, are partly obviated by the 
adoption of the guillotine or garotte. 
The polite Latin races, certainly, are 
more advanced than we, who set our 
teeth together, and resist taste and sen- 
sitiveness in the exercise of inherited 
customs. While there are agonies of a 
different kind attendant upon these 
other modes of execution, which render 
them unnatural to endure or witness, 
they nevertheless show one form of 
progress in European civilization. 
Doubtless, with new scientific knowl- 
edge, a painless mode of killing may be 
discovered,—as by an electric shock, or 
by the use of some deadly anesthetic. 
But the limitation and abolition of the 
Death-Penalty grow so rapidly that 
there is small likelihood of its modifica- 
tion by new forms. During the re- 
mainder of its period we shall probably 
stick to the ancestral wont, nor go to 
France and Spain for any foreign im- 
provements ; especially since, as we ob- 
serve, the first spontaneous act of the 
people of Madrid, after their late suc- 
cessful revolution, was to proceed en 
masse to the suburbs and burn the scaf- 
fold of the garotte. 

{ What benefit accrues to the murderers 
themselves, from the prospect of their 
torture? Apparently, a certain spirit- 
ual illumination and reform. To be 
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serious,—and with the utmost reverence 
for religion itself,—let us say that noth- 
ing can be more grotesque and repulsive 
than the pseudo-religious phase devel- 
oped under the impending death and 
the ministrations of the clerical acolytes, 
who, with the executioner and the sur- 
geon, in their several functions, repre- 
sent the offices of the Parce in these 
fearful trilogies. Genuine repentance 
is, without doubt, occasionally exhibit- 
ed by those condemned to death; but 
if the majority of these spiritual mani- 
festations are well-founded, then a right- 
down villain’s short road to Paradise is 
the perpetration of a brutal murder; 
for, in most cases, the more brutal the 
murder, the greater the pious assurance 
of the condemned. 

Mrs. Grinder—who reduced poisoning 
to a science, and was the Lucrezia Borgia 
of Western low-life,—when her sins had 
found her out, went to the gibbet with 
a cheerful faith that her month of peni- 
tence had atoned for her years of re- 
morseless crime. When the sheriff came 
to lead her to execution, and said, in 
reply to her first remark, “ Yes, Mrs. 
Grinder, the time has come,” she an- 
swered with a chirrup, “ Yes, and Jesus 
is coming for me, too!” She acknowl- 
edged her guilt, but smiled confidently 
to the last. Albert Starkweather, a 
wretch who slaughtered his mother and 
sister with an axe, and was hanged at 
Hartford, August 17th, stated by proxy 
on the scaffold that he died “ in charity 
with all men, and with a strong faith in 
Jesus Christ, believing he should soon 
see Him in the spirit.” Joseph Wil- 
liams was still more content with his 
arrangements for the coming life. This 
ignorant negro was hanged at New 
Brunswick, N. J., July 5th, 1867, for 
the murder of John Reddick. In his 
speech to the crowd around the gal- 
lows, he said: “To-day is my last day. 
When the clock strikes twelve, I shall 
see Jesus. If you want to see me again, 
you must come to Jesus!” This fel- 
low died easily, and after his short 
struggle was over, men, women, and 
children, with true New Jersey amateur- 
ship, marched in procession under the 
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gallows and inspected the corpse. Asa 
rule, the more ignorant and dull of per- 
ception the criminal, the more readily 
has his fancy responded to the manipu- 
lations of his spiritual comforters. Quil- 
ler, the negro hanged at Elizabeth, de- 
clared, “I am ready to go to my Re- 
deemer; * * * I leave this testimony 
behind, that I am going to my«Father’s 
house.” John Kennedy confessed his 
guilt, and hoped that all who heard him 
would “die as happily” as he should. 
But occasionally a murderer has shown 
himself vindictive or resolute to the 
last: B. F. Harden, for example, who 
was hanged at Tazewell C. H., Va., June 
28th, 1867. At this public execution, 
before the largest crowd ever assembled 
in the county, the consistent villain, 
when entreated by the minister to pray, 
avowed that he “could not forgive his 
enemies, would not ask forgiveness, 
would die and go to eternal torment!” 
Samuel Mills, executed at Haverhill, N. 
H., May 6th, 1868, confessed his crime 
and congratulated himself upon his re- 


pentance and his pluck : “ Samuel Mills,” 


he said, “is guilty. My peace is made 
with God. I have showed myself like 
a man, and I mean to die like a man. 
Gentlemen, tell folks around that Sam- 
my Mills died like a man; and that he is 
guilty of his crime.” 

It is not surprising that those under 
death-sentence should be opposed to 
Capital Punishment; but in spite of 
Squire McFingal’s adage, “No rogue 
e’er felt the halter draw,” etc., let me 
print a few sentiments from the lips of 
culprits who, within a moment of death, 
seemed as much impressed with the ir- 
rationality of their taking-off, as with 
the inconvenience to which themselves 
were subjected. G. W. Winnemore, 
hanged at Philadelphia, Aug. 29th, 
1867, said: “I hope this will be the 
last case of this kind ; the last time that 
a man will be hung in this way on such 
a scaffold!” John W. Hughes, a man 
of considerable education, was hanged 
at Cleveland, O., Feb. 10th, 1866, for 
the murder of Tamzen Parsons, whom 
he had bigamously married. He made 
a remarkable speech upon the scaffold, 
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from which the following passage is 
taken : 

“Tf the people of Bedford had taken my life 
at the time I committed the awful deed, I would 
have said, ‘ that is Nature’s law, and came from 
the heart ;’ but now, after six months of pre- 
paration and deliberation on the matter by 

’ those in official position, I say—they murder, 
they murder! Gentlemen, what is the advan- 
tage to seciety to take my life or any other 
man’s, in comparison to employing him for the 
rest of his days in some useful employment? 
If John W. Hughes has any ability for any 
thing, then keep him in confinement and em- 
ploy him in useful labor and make a good man 
of him, and turn him out reformed, and give 
him an opportunity to atone for all the evil he 
may have done society. Did I remember this 
penalty in that wild fit of drunkenness? No, I 
don’t remember the murder to this time.” 


Mrs. Bilansky, executed at St. Paul, 
Minn., Mar. 23d, 1860, for poisoning her 
husband, protested her innocence, and 
said: “ I die prepared to meet my God!” 
Then, with a woman’s spirit and aptness 
for the argumentum ad hominum, she 
turned to the sheriff, and said: ‘Dr. 
Miller! how can you stain your hands 


by putting that rope around my neck ?” 
Now I call that a pertinent question, 
though it came from an impeachable 


source. It is just the question which 
thoughtful and advanced minds, in this 
year of grace, are .putting to every one 
officially concerned in the taking of hu- 
man life, from the hangman up to the 
Honorable House. ‘“ What kind of a 
fellow are you, Master Ketch, who, for 
a matter of ten or twenty dollars, hide 
like a rat in your hole, and cut the last 
thread which holds Death back from a 
pinioned fellow-being?” Yes, now, how 
can you too, Mr. Sheriff, stain your re- 
luctant hands? How can you, Mr. 
Governor, sign the warrant under which 
the Sheriff makes bold to slay his pris- 
oner? How can you, Your Honor, pro- 
nounce the dreadful sentence? And 
how, I say, can you, Representatives of 
humanity, in Legislature assembled, 
permit the code of blood longer to stand 
written upon the statute-books of your 
Commonwealth? For, after all, it is 
with yourselves, collectively and indi- 
vidually, that the ultimate responsibility 
rests. 
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People are willing to do these things 
vicariously, or without direct perception 
of their deeds, Every one officially 
connected with the execution of the 
condemned, forms part of a legal body, 
which does not falsify the proverb that 
corporations have no souls. Sherifis of 
our day purchase a hangman, and are 
no longer compelled to sit upon the vic- 
tim’s neck, or to pull at his heels, that 
his doom may be speedy and effectual. 
They now have only to give a sign, or 
set foot upon a spring, and the law is 
justified. But such evasions are poor 
enough, and thereafter many an officer 
must feel that the hand which he gives 
to his neighbor has a stain upon it that 
“all great Neptune’s ocean” cannot 
wash away. 

Among liberal churchmen, the rule is 
now established that wherever Judaism 
cannot stand the tests of Christian prac- 
tice and of our latest research and enlight- 
enment, its ritual must be void. No such 
idea as punishment for the sake of pun- 
ishment has been tolerated in England 
or America within the last hundred 
years. The only question is, whether 
society is better protected by the main- 
tenance of the Death-Penalty. On this 
point we can examine the record. It is 
unnecessary to visit Europe and inspect, 
for example, the system of Tuscany, 
where no criminals have been executed 
since the promulgation of the Leopold- 
jan Code (under Leopold I., son of Maria 
Theresa, and founder of the Lorraine 
Dynasty), and where there has always 
been Jess vice and crime than in any 
other portion of Southern Italy ;—but in 
our own country the abolition of Capital 
Punishment has been so fairly tried that 
it is impossible to gainsay the results. 

So long ago as 1844, the State of 
Maine, with that freshness of thought 
and action which distinguish a young 
commonwealth, ventured upon the pres- 
ent restriction of her Death-Penalty,— 
under which a convicted murderer can 
only be executed after the lapse of a 
year from the date of his sentence, and 
then only upon a warrant issued by the 
Governor at the latter’s option. Sixteen 
years afterwards, in 1860, this statute 
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‘was temporarily adopted by the Empire 
State. During those sixteen years, but 
six murders had been committed within 
the State of Maine, and the average of 
deadly assaults had not at all increased. 

Here progress made a long halt in 
New England. One would expect the 
influence of Maine’s example to affect 
the New England sisterhood, or that a 
still greater advance would be made by 
the Pine-Tree State herself. But the 
reform took a leap over land and water, 
and Michigan,—which then, more than 
any Western State, had a likeness to 
Maine in climate, interests, and popu- 
lation,—was the next to feel its wis- 
dom. In 1846, Capital Punishment was 
unconditionally abolished in Michigan. 
In letter after letter, her Secretaries of 
State have averred that there has result- 
ed no apparent increase of desperate 
crime. One wrote that “it would be 
almost impossible to assemble a Legis- 
lature that would take the responsibility 
of restoring the gallows.” Partisan 
efforts have been made to restore the 
old law, but they have always failed. 
For 22 years Michigan has refused to 
take the lives of her criminals, and the 
existing code has given satisfaction to 
courts, lawyers, and the people. 

Rhode Island, after five more years, 
followed Michigan, repealing her Death- 
Penalty in 1851, and has executed no 
criminal since that date. In 1859, her 
Secretary of State testified that there 
had been no increase in the relative 
average of deadly crime. 

Wisconsin came next, abolishing Cap- 
ital Punishment in 1853. Marvin H. 
Bovee, of Eagle, Wisconsin, was that 
year a member of her State Senate, and 
it was due to his ability and zeal that 
the bill rescissory was carried through. 
He made it his especial business, and it 
was passed after a prolonged battle. 
“ For 15 years,” he says in a letter now 
before me, “ Wisconsin has refused to 
punish the crime of murder by imitating 
it.” In 1866, however, so strong was 
the indignation of the patriotic West at 
the treason of Jefferson Davis and his 
confederates, that many Wisconsin sen- 
ators and representatives frankly de- 
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clared themselves willing to restore 
Capital Punishment in that State, for 
the purpose of manufacturing a public 
sentiment that would look to the hang- 
ing of the rebel chiefs. The effort to 
restore was made in the Senate, and 
that body was equally divided. The 
opponents of Capital Punishment, led 
by Mr. Bovee, who was speedily upon 
the field, delayed the Senate bill by par- 
liamentary tactics, introduced a “ decoy- 
bill” in the House, and killed the latter 
measure by 18 majority. In face of 
such action by the House, the Senate 
tabled its own bill, and that was the 
last heard of the matter. 

In his original campaign of 1853, Mr. 
Bovee became so infused with the spirit 
of this reform, that he has since made 
it the mission of his life, visiting differ- 
ent States, and trying to bring one after 
another to the point reached by his 
own. He was prominent in the move- 
ment of 1860, which temporarily modi- 
fied the law in the great State of New 
York. The effort was ably managed in 
the Assembly by Messrs. Van Horn, 
Powell, and others: The first-named 
gentleman made a report from the Com- 
mittee to which the subject was referred, 
urging the following points with great 
clearness and force: “1. That it is a 
fallacy to attempt to sustain the Death- 
Penalty on the authority of the Bible; 
2. That the fear of the gallows does not 
diminish the crime of murder, while 
the hanging of men by the State tends 
to lessen regard for the sacredness of 
human life; 8. That the abolition of 
the Death-Penalty has been attended 
with good results and a clear diminu- 
tion of crime in all times past, in the 
countries of the Old World, as well as 
in our own country and our own day.” 
The Religious Society of Friends in the 
State of New York presented an earnest 
memorial to the Legislature, covering 
the same points, and avowing their 
“belief that human life is inviolable, 
and that all laws which require its sacri- 
fice as a penalty for crime are contrary 
to the Gospel, and that they have ever 
failed to give protection against vio- 
lence.” Mr, Van Horn’s bill for total 
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abolition reached a third reading. It 
had four sections: “1. Abolishing the 
Death-Penalty; 2. Substituting impris- 
onment for life; 8. Pronouncing the 
convict morally dead as to property, 
matrimony, and all civil rights; 4. 
Modifying the law of bail.” It was, 
however, found that this measure could 
not be carried through both Houses, 
and Mr. Powell’s bill, substituting the 
Maine statute of 1844, became a law in 
April, 1860, and of itself practically 
abolished hanging. It produced, never- 
theless, the usual evils of a half-way 
measure, in the city of New York and 
the State at large. So much trouble 
arose as to its construction, and with 
regard to the disposition of pending 
cases, that all parties became disgusted, 
and the ensuing Legislature, after the 
expiration of precisely one year, restored 
the old statute, and the latter is still in 
force—with what efficacy we shall short- 
ly observe. 

In 1867, we find Mr. Bovee codperat- 
ing with the opponents of Capital Pun- 
ishment in Illinois, and a compromise 
bill was carried through the Legislature 
of that State, refusing to inflict the pen- 
alty of death without the entire concur- 
rence of a jury. No executions have as 
yet taken place under the new law. In 
Minnesota, a similar law was enacted 
last Spring, and, as Mr. Bovee triumph- 
antly writes, “The power of the gibbet 
is broken in the North-West.” 

In the city of New York, at present, 
hardly one murderer in ten is brought 
to final conviction and execution. Her 
more notorious judges, placed in office 
by the votes of the very class who most 
frequently outrage the laws, are bound 
to give every possible immunity to their 
constituents ; and among upright jury- 
men and justices there is so strong a 
repugnance to taking human life, that 
evidence in favor of a prisoner is doubly 
reckoned, and all sorts of appeals and 
stays of proceeding are liberally al- 
lowed. The result, I say, is that the 
large majority of capital offenders escape 
not only the gallows, but any punish- 
ment tending to social protection and 
their own reform. A renewed effort is 
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making, this winter, at Albany, for the 
total abolition of the Death-Penalty. 
The editor of the N. Y. Tribune, for 
years a consistent advocate of this cause, 
says, in a recent issue of his journal: 
“We are confident that proper effort 
will place the gallows in all civilized 
countries along with the rack, the boot, 
the thumb-screw, and other devices of 
medisval barbarism.” Let the Empire 
State put herself by the side of Michi- 
gan in this reform, and within ten years 
thereafter the gallows will be banished 
from every State in the Union,—not ex- 
cepting Delaware, in whose capital city 
the pillory and the whipping-post still 
illustrate the history of the past. 

And now to sum up the considera- 
tions with which I have strengthened 
this protest against the judicial taking 
of human life. What every person of 
culture and feeling recoils from cannot 
be right in itself. Because the exercise 
of Capital Punishment is repulsive, ex- 
cept to the morbid curiosity of the most 
degraded ; because it is horrible, unnat- 
ural, a torture, and a waste of sacred 
life, it must be not only evil in itself, but 
demoralizing in its reflex social influ- 
ence. Oppose it, and the cry of “ sickly 
sentimentalism” is often raised. The 
writer is no sentimentalist upon this 
subject. Convince him that criminal 
executions are necessary to the protec- 
tion of society, and he would resort to 
them as readily as he would kill upon 
the spot a ruffian who sought his own 
or his neighbor’s life: but it appears 
that after the repeal of the Death-Pen- 
alty violent crime is not increased; on 
the contrary, it decreases as we advance 
in the education and amelioration of the 
ignorant and poor, 

The stand recently taken by an emi- 
nent thinker,—who supports Capital 
Punishment as being a less severe pen- 
alty than the vicious imagine it, and 
because their unwarrantable dread of 
death renders it the best prophylactic, 
—has little bearing ‘upon this matter 
from our point of view. The result con- 
cerns the condemners, and not the con- 
demned. After his period of torture, 
be it long or short, is over, 
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“he hath finished ; 
For him there is no longer any future 


* * * * * t 

Far off is he, above desire and fear ; 

No more submitted to the change and chance 

Of the unsteady planets.” 
But what of us, his executioners? Can 
society afford to be engaged in such 
desperate work? Are we not laboring 
under a ruthless and inherited delusion, 
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—that of the Thugs or Parsees, or of 
any people who have done inhuman and 
execrable deeds in the belief that they 
were fulfilling a sacred law? The dark- 
est shadows along the path of history 
are those where mankind has deliberate- 
ly outraged its own instincts, and com- 
mitted great sins against humanity, from 
a dreary, misguided sense of obligations, 
human or divine. 


LOVE CANCELS ALL. 


Lover, my mind can image thee 
As thou wast so long ago, 

With thy face upturned to me, 
While I, angered, chid thee so. 


Cause had I for chiding, too ; 

Thou hadst hurt my love and pride, 
And no more than children do 

I my injured heart could hide. 


With no words didst thou refute, 

Ah! thou couldst not that, I fear ; 
But was ever face so mute, 

Writ with “nays” so full and clear? 


Face so still, so very white, 
Set with heavy curves of hair, 
Dark, dark hair, and eyes of night, 
But starry, searching everywhere. 


Still preserving friendship’s form 
Did our hands meet, taking leave ; 

Love can chill as well as warm,— 
Was it love, may I believe, 


Made the fingers touching mine 


Icy, icy, icy cold ? 


If so, then, love, I am thine, 
Even as I was of old. 


Though in error, was it love 
Wrote the look that pierced me so? 
Then we'll meet and pardon prove, 
E’er the roses cease to blow ! 
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A NEW YORK BUSINESS MAN IN ROME. 


Rome, , 1868, 

Runs to-day mark the seat of old Rome’s 
wonderful power; and such ruins! Read 
about them, talk of them much as one may, 
they must be seen to be comprehended ; in- 
deed, seeing is hardly enough ; they must be 
studied, and studied and gazed upon time 
after time, till, as in experiments in chemis- 
try, or discoveries in astronomy, light breaks 
upon the gazer, and their immensity is real- 
ized, comprehended, appreciated. 

Here is the Coliseum. Many of our New 
York dwelling-houses are twenty feet wide, 
and average, perhaps, forty feet in depth. 
Three hundred such houses, with alleys be- 
tween, could stand on the ground covered by 
the ruins of the great amphitheatre. Place 


three of your four-story houses on top of each 
other, and the roof of the topmost one would 
not be higher from the ground than is the top 
of the outer wall of this pile, that has been 
laughing at Time for eighteen centuries. 
Close packing and hard squeezing will put 


about four thousand people into the great 
hall of Cooper Institute, if all the aisles and 
lobbies are filled. More than twenty times 
four thousand persons could be seated in the 
Coliseum. Great care is taken to preserve it 
as it is; for an old superstition proclaims the 
downfall of Rome with the downfall of the 
Coliseum. Our first visit to it was on a bright 
day; and as we roamed about its six acres of 
walls and arches, the birds were singing mer- 
rily in the warm sunshine, seeming to bid us 
of the New World welcome. Our next visit 
was by moonlight; and as we passed along 
the corridors, and under the firm old arches, 
torch in hand, the owls, whose premises were 
thus rudely invaded, hoarsely screeched their 
orders for our departure; and as the pale 
light of the moon shone on the crumbling 
seats, it seemed as if the shadowy forms of 
those who once filled them were again in 
their places. And as we emerged beyond 
the outer wall, the far-off hooting of the an- 
gry owls sounded like the dying groans of a 
gladiator, who had fought his last battle in 
the old arena. 

The Forum, with its broken columns, the 
Pantheon, obelisks, Cesarean palaces, baths, 
pagan temples, the tomb-lined Appian Way, 
are all wonderful. So are the Catacombs, 
and the remains of the old Aqueducts; and 


very remarkable are the great detached mass- 
es of cemented brick-work seen outside the 
walls of the city, standing all alone, hundreds 
of yards from any building or arch or struc- 
ture of any kind, looking as if they had been 
broken from some great temple-wall, or other 
huge buildings, larger and greater than any 
now known, resembling, as they loom up 
from the smooth plain, enormous, solid 
towers, grass-wreathed and bush-crowned. 

Old Rome, the city of the children of the 
she-wolf’s sucklings, contains more of those 
children’s work than I can describe—more 
even than I have time to see. 

Let old Rome sleep. What of the Rome 
of to-day? 

Churches; churches once pagan temples; 
churches never entered by pagan foot; 
churches rough and ugly without, beautiful 
and gorgeous within; churches for show, 
churches for worship; churches that count 
their ages by centuries; churches of this cen- 
tury, and of each century down, down the 
stairs of Time, almost to the first steps taken 
by Christianity on old Time’s endless stair- 
case; churches of the pigmy age, and church- 
es of the time of giants; churches under 
ground, and churches so far above ground 
that their great domes kiss the clouds, and 
greet the rising sun long before sleepy devo- 
tees know of his coming ; churches cold, dark, 
and gloomy ; churches warm, light, and cheer- 
ful; churches guarded by dead apostles and 
saints in marble, and churches watched by 
living cripples and beggars in rags; churches 
from whose walls early Christians were driven 
by their pagan builders; churches within 
whose walls later Christians cannot worship ; 
churches here, churches there, everywhere. 
Of these, and such as these, is the Rome of 
to-day. 

Students—embryo priests—in white, stu- 
dents in black, students in blue, students in 
purple, students in scarlet, march up and 
down its streets, in pairs, in dozens, in scores, 
in hundreds; monks, priests, bishops, arch- 
bishops, cardinals, Pope. Pope in chair on 
men’s shoulders; cardinals in scarlet-trimmed 
coaches, and cardinals on foot in scarlet 
cloaks—their hands kissed by the people— 
each one followed by two serving-men in 
cocked hats and knee-breeches; archbishops 
and bishops in plain coaches, and without 
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coaches; priests single, and priests in couples, 
dozens, scores; monks in cowl, hood, rope- 
girdled, and sandle-shod; fat monks and lean 
ones; dirty monks, and monks not clean; 
old priests, snuff-taking, sedate, hobbling on 
weak legs, gray-haired, and age-bent ; young 
priests smoking, chatting, laughing, strong- 
limbed and upright of carriage ; all—stu- 
dents, monks, priests, bishops, archbishops, 
cardinals, Pope—all moving up and down, in 
and out, as busily and earnestly as if the 
great world could not exist without them. 
Of these, and such as these, is the Rome of 
to-day. 

Formal ceremony, and ceremonious for- 
mality ; ceremonials for plain dress, and cer- 
emonials for state dress; pomp, etiquette, 
pageants, shows, processions, feast-days and 
fast-days, high-days and holidays, carnivals, 
chauntings, masses, robes rich and robes plain, 
incense, crucifixes and crucifixions in marble 
and on canvas; music, music of instruments ; 
music of men, and music of human beings 
neither men or women ; music that transports 
the listener from earth to heaven, music that 
bids the listener “‘ depart” to the realms of 
woe; superstitious awe and awful supersti- 
tion; reverence; piety, genuine and ficti- 
tious; veneration; papal blessings on things 
animate and inanimate; anathemas; allocu- 
tions-papal, and papal bulls; propagandists, 
pilgrims, missionaries ; respect for authority, 
and restlessness under authority; pride of 
antiquity ; belief in miracles; faith in saintly 
intercessions; appeals to the Virgin Mother 
of God; penances, tributes; burning candles, 
and candles blessed for burning; vows, veil- 
takings, aud veil-wearings; bead-tellings ; 
worshippings; miracle-working images, and 
images made by miracles;—the participants 
in all which are mixed and mixing, moved 
and moving, waiting, hoping, praying, fear- 
ing, marching, working, idling, believing, 
doubting, trusting. All, all passing up and 
down Life’s highway, to paradise or purga- 
tory. Of these, and such as these, is the 
Rome of to-day. 

On a hill overlooking the city is a small 
temple on the spot where St. Peter was cru- 
cified, head downward. In this temple is a 
dry well, from which sand, or earth, is taken, 
and given in homeopathic portions to all 
who want it. I can show a spoonful of it. 

As constant dropping wears a stone, so 
constant dipping out of this wel] exhausts 
the supply ; and replenishing must follow, or 
the temple would be undermined. No mat- 
ter; sand taken from under the temple to- 
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day, is taken from the spot on which the 
sturdy old Apostle died. 
Under a church of the Capuchin monks is 


- a large, well-lighted room, in which are the 


bones of six thousand Brothers of that order, 
arranged in an artistic manner on shelves, in 
festoons, in wreaths, in chandeliers, in flower- 
baskets, in vases, in balances; and, to add to 
the beauties of the scene, dozens of skeletons, 
clothed in the cowl and hood worn by the 
order, sit or recline gracefully on the shelves, 
with bones for beds, bones for pillows, bones 
for reflection, bones facing their eyeless sock- 
ets, bones under and over their grinning jaws, 
bones for their skeleton fingers to grasp— 
bones, bones, nothing but bones, under them, 
and over them, and all around them; ad 
there they sit, waiting for the sound of the 
trumpet that shall wake them to life again. 
Of these, and such as these, is the Rome of 
to-day. 

In a dark, stone-walled and stone-roofed 
dungeon under an old church—a dungeon 
from which mortal man never escaped; a 
dungeon in which many a brave old Roman 
was starved and murdered; a dungeon that 
makes the visitor sigh for air and light—is a 
stone pillar to which St. Peter was chained. 
In. front of this, and but a few feet from it, 
is a spring of water which miraculously gush- 
ed forth to enable the imprisoned Apostle to 
baptize the jailer, whom his prayers and 
preaciing had converted from Paganism to 
Christianity. That spring is not yet dry. 

Some three hundred years have come and 
gone since an old man, bending under the 
weight of more than ‘‘threescore years and 
ten,” vexed at hearing the Romans of that 
time boast of the old Pantheon as a thing of 
wonder, told them he would build a church 
so large that he could put a Pantheon on its 
top, which should be so high from the ground, 
that its lowest stone should be higher than the 
highest of the Pantheon; and, to-day, Ange- 
lo’s dome, on the great church of St. Peter’s, 
tells the world how well the old man kept his 
wo:d—tells of a higher and greater faith than 
men had learned when the old Pantheon was 
new; and now the mighty structure, crowned 
by the Pantheon of the Christian, stands, with 
its walls so thick, and the space they enclose 
so great, that the temperature within never 
varies ;—symbolical of the universality and 
equalizing influence of the faith it teaches, a 
great monument of a great man’s genius to 
the Great Father. 

As there was but one St. Peter among the 


apostles, so there is but one St. Peter’s 
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amongst the world’s churches. Since the 
late political troubles of the papacy, no vis- 
itor is allowed in the dome, for fear—so it is 
said—that some revolutionist may place the 
flag of Italy on its top. Neither are visitors 
allowed in the crypt, for fear—so it is said— 
that some revolutionist may blow up the 
church. 

The Vatican is known as the residence of 
the Pope. True, the holy father occupies a 
few of its forty-five hundred rooms—and only 
afew. Many of the remainder are used for 
public purposes; but the great feature of the 
Vatican—that which makes it famous the 
world over—is its immense collection of an- 
cient sculpture, its great library, wonderful 
paintings, and unrivalled museum. Of these, 
and such as these, is the Rome of to-day. 

In the church of St. Peter’s there is a large 
bronze statue of that Saint sitting in a marble 
chair. His right foot extends out to the edge 
of the base on which it rests. Devotees have 
kissed this foot, and pressed their foreheads 
on it so much, that the great toe is worn 
away almost to the first joint. To one un- 
used to such things, it seems strange to sce 
old men, whose backs are so bent with age 
that they can barely get their lips and fore- 
heads high enough to reach the saint’s toe, 
come tremblingly up, cane in hand, take their 
coat-sleeves to wipe off whatever the last 
worshipper may have left on the foot, and, 
with an effort, raise their tottering old heads 
up, and reverently kiss the toe, and tenderly 
lay their wrinkled foreheads on it. 

Strange is it to us of Protestant America 
to see mothers lead their little ones up to the 
place where the bronze figure sits, kiss and 
press the toe themselves, and then touch the 
sinless lips of childhood to the cold metal— 
honest homage of honest hearts. Strange to 
us, who think we worship ideas, and pay but 
little heed to the physical types thereof, is it 
to see stalwart soldiers, booted and spurred, 
with their swords clattering over the marble 
floor, march up to the old saint’s statue, cross 
themselves, kneel on the hard, cold marble, 
repeat their prayers, rise up and kiss the foot 
as lovingly as ever youth kissed maiden. 

In another church are the chains with which 
St. Peter was bound in Jerusalem. They are 
shown only on special occasions, and as we 
happened to visit the church at the right time, 
we were favored with a sight of them. They 
are looked upon with great reverence by the 
people; and as the officiating priest presents 
the loosened end to them, the other end being 
fastened in a bronze tabernacle, all—men, 
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women, soldiers, priests, students, children— 
all press forward to kiss the rusty links that 
had once bound the body of their great 


* Saint. 


I have but little faith in forms and cere- 
monies; don’t think the kissing of bronze 
toes, or fleshly ones, of any great conse- 
quence; don’t imagine there is much piety 
to be conducted, like electricity, from a rusty 
chain, to those who touch it; and most cer- 
tainly I am not of those who sneer at such 
things, as many of our people here do; and, 
while I do not practise these ceremonies, I 
can sympathize with the feeling of reverence, 
of awe, of love, of piety, that prompts those 
who do. It is of such material that the early 
apostles and martyrs of our faith were made; 
of such stuff were formed the later apostles 
and martyrs who have carried the great doc- 
trines of religious freedom over so much of 
the earth; a feeling not to be sneered at in 
Jew or Gentile, in Christian or Pagan, in Pa- 
pist or Protestant. 

The streets of Rome are well paved with 
small, square blocks of stone—smaller, and 
better laid, than our Belgian; are barren of 
sidewalks, and prolific of dirt ; full of licensed 
beggars, with brass badges on their breasts, 
like those worn by tie licensed porters of 
New York; given over to squads of armed 
patrolmen after nightfall; many fine car- 
riage-horses, with their hind-feet bare of 
shoes, and fore-feet only three-quarters shod ; 
great buildings, made of material from older 
and greater ones; artists of the present, that 
live by copying artists of the past. Of these, 
and such as these, is the Rome of to-day. 

At this season of the year the climate of 
Rome is very agreeable; the atmosphere per- 
fectly transparent, clear, charming; the sky 
a lovely blue, and almost cloudless. The 
country around the city is magnificent ; the 
land as soft and mellow as ashes, easy of til- 
lage, and very fertile. 

In the winter, Rome is a great rendezvous 
for the American “Society ” people ; for those 
who hold receptions, and those who attend 
them; for balls, flirtations, calls, and all the 
ten thousand follies that make up our water- 
ing-place life at Saratoga, and Newport, and 
Long Branch. Fifth Avenue tries to outshine 
Madison Avenue; Murray Hill looks down 
with contempt on people from elsewhere ; 
up-town belles stick up their pretty noses at 
the young men from below Madison Square ; 
and not to visit Rome in the winter, and go 
into “Society,” is to be unfashionable at 
home. 
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Tue growing influence and purpose of our 
men of letters, science, and the fine arts, is 
indicated by the efforts making for the sys- 
tematic organization of their ranks. They 
are beginning to combine anew for the pro- 
tection of their interests, and for the estab- 
lishment of those public standards of excel- 
lence which bring with them a test of ac- 
quirements, and which exhibit in their true 
light the exploits of quacks and pretenders. 

The Executivg Committee of the Interna- 
tional Copyright Association is, we are in- 
formed, quietly but steadily pushing its ope- 
rations, and enlisting the services of profes- 
sional and public men in its aid; and, with 
the many efficient friends which the Copy- 
right Bill has already secured at Washington, 
we are hopeful that, before the close of the 
long session of the new Congress, it will 
become a law. 

The public has already been informed, 
through the daily press, of the preliminary 
movement toward the foundation of Tux 
Nationa Institute oF Letters, ARTS, AND 
Sciences. The constitution of this body, as 
framed by the executive committee, seems to 
us a logical, apt, and comprehensive avork. 
It embodies the best features of the great 
European Institutes, and is wisely adapted to 
our American conditions and necessities. 
The seven Academies, for which it provides, 
include every department of learning and 
culture, and the first of these, ‘‘ The Acade- 
my of Letters and the Fine Arts,” has been 
duly organized, 

We can hardly say that a large or impos- 
ing representation of American authors and 
artists assisted at the organization, but many 
of the most distinguished in either class 
have accepted membership in this Academy. 
Some few must always make the beginning, 
in such affairs; and those who were present 
did very good work in electing Mr. Motley 
and Mr. Grant White to the Presidency and 
Vice-Presidency, respectively, and in making 
Mr. Vaux the Secretary, and Mr. Church 
the Treasurer, of their Academic body. 
They also presented the honored names of 
William C. Bryant and Daniel Huntington to 
the Council, that the latter may select one of 
these two gentlemen as the first President of 
the Institute at large. Messrs. C. A. Bristed 


and T. A. Rothermel were chosen to repre- 
sent the Academy in the general Council. 

An academic period is not always the 
brightest era of letters and art. Perhaps 
the Alexandrian School, as one of the oldest 
and most celebrated, was a type of many 
academies, Under its auspices, the treasures 
of Greek literature and art were thoroughly 
examined and enjoyed, and the “ seven liberal 
arts” were classified and taught ; but the no- 
bler creative eras were forever gone by, and 
we are told that, “as erudition extended and 
men began to reason about the principles of 
the beautiful, literature declined.” It must, 
however, be acknowledged that science then 
made long steps forward. And that Acade- 
mies are not always the harbingers of literary 
decline is manifest to those familiar with the 
most brilliant greative periods of France. 
The French are an organizing and academic 
race. Yet M. Taine (in discourses which we 
shall notice hereafter) gives a suggestive 
description of an era of decadence: 

The fault is not due to ignorance. On the con- 
trary, people have never been so cultivated; all 
methods have been perfected and refined; they 
have even become common property ; whoever de- 
sires to make use of them can avail himself of 
them. The language of poetry is complete; the 
feeblest writer knows how a phrase is constructed, 
how rhymes are coupled together, and how to 
bring on a catastrophe. It is feeble sentiment 
which lowersart. . . . . It is no 
longer pursued to the end ; changes are effected 
by introducing into it another spirit ; it is sup- 
posed to be perfected by incongruities. 

He then goes on to cite the time of Vol- 
taire. Our readers may consider for them- 
selves how many of these symptoms are now 
to be observed at home and abroad. But it 
seems to us that our own country is in a 
transition state; that we are, as yet, in the 
situation of a youth who is getting out of his 
boyish writing, and scarcely yet has acquired 
a sure and characteristic hand of his own, 
but is trying this mode and that mode of all 
sorts of foreign masters. If this be so, we 
are not too sanguine in believing that Ameri- 
cans are nearing the commencement of a 
healthful, creative period in letters and art. 

It remains to be seen whether a plan so 
national and comprehensive as that of the 
new Institute can, at present, be carried 
through; whether it will receive the effectual 
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support of our foremost authors, artists and 
savans, and the liberal endowments of our 
wealthy classes, or will never get beyond a 
gathering of projectors, and finally be suf- 
fered to lapse rather than to exist as a partial 
and mock-authoritative body. The only 
question is whether the time is yet ripe for 
the assurance of a fortunate result. Our 
best wishes that it may prove to be. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, 
the Academy of the Political, Social, and 
Legal Sciences, and that of the Metaphysical 
and Ethical Sciences, have been duly organ- 
ized, and there is every prospect that the en- 
tire system of the National Institute soon will 
be complete. 


Wuirtier’s Among the Hills, and Other 
Poems, completes the Parnassian festival 
which the Boston managers arranged for the 
present season, and to which Mr. Lowell has 
contributed the largest and most important 
part. Mr. Longfellow certainly lagged as far 
behind his mates in inspiration as he led 
them in unity of design. And here comes 
the veteran Quaker poet, the bard of Ames- 
bury, with so light a package of sibylline 
leaves, that it is a marvel how Fields, Os- 
good & Co., through their happy art of book- 
making, have contrived to fashion them to- 
gether and make up the hundred pages of 
the attractive volume before us. They have 
adorned it with three carefully executed wood- 
engravings, of which the first would be more 
pleasing if the face of the leading figure 
were of a less conventional type. The land- 
scapes, on the title-page and over “ The Pre- 
lude,” remind us, in their drawing and en- 
graving, of the most delicate’ pieces in Hen- 
nessey and Anthony’s “Locksley Hall,” and 
we need give them no higher praise. 

Mr. Whittier has so worked his way to the 
hearts of the people (and of late has found 
strength to write so little) that even a smaller 
volume than this would obtain a ready wel- 
come. His “‘Snow-bound,” though having 
the advantage of being a continuous poem, 
was as short as it was sweet ; and what lyri- 
cal production, not of a humorous or satiri- 
cal order, has had a wider sale? After all, 
it was a trifle; a New England winter-piece, 
with little characterization and less incident, 
and with very few passages which would 
draw attention to an unknown poet. We 
cannot say that ‘“‘ Among the Hills” has 
higher qualities, though much of Whittier’s 
poetry unquestionably has ;—and this brings 
us to the question, What is the secret of his 
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hold upon the popular affection? For, with- 
in certain limits, this hold is very strong; 
nor is it confined to the simpler classes, for 
his most affectionate admirers are to be found 
among our thoughtful and earnest men. Not 
long ago, for example, in a group of well- 
known “‘ public men,” the talk changed from 
topics of reconstruction and specie-payment 
to those of literature, and some one put the 
query, “ Who isthe best American poet?” 
All present, including an eminent journalist, 
from whom such an answer naturally might 
be expected, pronounced the name of Whit- 
tier. Now these persons were, possibly, bet- 
ter judges of politics than of art and imagin- 
ation,—not trained to an enjoyment of the 
latter in their higher forms. They simply 
knew whose poetry affected them most deep- 
ly; and perhaps it so affected them because 
it is emotional and largely based upon the 
current sentiment of our place and time. 
All must confess that Whittier, despite his 
faults of language and rhythm, has genuine 
pathos and tender lyrical power, while his 
verses are full of a deep religious feeling 
which strongly appeals to the race from 
which he sprang. They have, also, been 
ever prophetic and laudatory of that human 
freedom which has finally commended itself 
to all, and for this he is now receiving a 
crown of honor. Lastly, he has a real love 
of Nature, and his favorite subjects are the 
scenery, traditions, and people of his native 
land, All these are good reasons for his pop- 
ularity. As to art, he can hardly be said to 
have any at his sure command, and certainly 
has made no progress from the healthful 
simplicity of the ballads which he wrote 
twenty-five years ago. His intellect, over- 
mastered by his feeling, often seems befogged, 
and leads him into discordant language, or 
nomenclature, and a most illogical confusion 
of imagery. The highest poetry will exhibit 
an unconscious logic in its harmony of 
thought, imagery, structure and design. 

In Whittier’s new volume, the leading poem 
and its prelude vividly recall the finest New 
Hampshire scenery,—which lies north of Lake 
Winnepiseogee and among the mountains of 
the Sandwich range,—to those of us who 
have visited that enchanted region, where 
every prospect pleases though sometimes 
men were vile. The old defect (now almost 
obsolete) of New England common-life, is 
well set forth by our poet in a passage from 
which we will borrow a few lines: 

Still, I know 
Too well the picture has another side,— 
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How wearily the grind of toil goes on 
Where love is wanting, how the eye and car 
And heart are starved amidst the plenitude 
Of nature, and how hard and colorless 
Is life without an atmosphere. I look 
Across the lapse of half a century, 
And call to mind old homesteads, where no flower 
Told that the Spring hadcome. * 
+. a + “ “ as 
Shrill, querulous women, sour and sullen men, 
Untidy, loveless, old before their time, 
With scarce a human interest save their own 
Monotonous round of small economies, 
Or the poor scandal of the neighborhood ; 
Blind to the beauty everywhere revealed, 
Treading the May flowers with regardless feet ; 
* * * * * * 
hurch-goers, fearful of the unseen Powers, 
But grumbling over pulpit-tax and pew-rent. 

And here the poet fairly runs into meas- 
ured prose, and describes such people as 
“ showing as little comprehension of Christian 
charity and love and duty, as if the Sermon 
on the Mount had been,” etc. Well may he 
say that “not such should be the homesteads 
of a land,” and it is toa brighter and more 
attractive picture of to-day that he next in- 
vites us. 

The love-talk between the city-girl and the 
farmer, in the poem which follows, is simply 
and beautifully rendered, but we are fain to 
believe that the heroine, after becoming the 
farmer’s wife, found the winter evenings some- 
what heavy and uninspiring in her ice-locked 
rustic home. Not unmindful of the long re- 
gret of the Judge in “ Maud Muller,” we must 
still remember the sentence twice-repeated in 
“David Copperfield,” ‘There can be no 
disparity in marriage like unsuitability of 
mind and purpose,” and we doubt if many 
women of culture will readily accept the doc- 
trine which Mr. Whittier’s idyl conveys. 

Among the miscellaneous poems, ‘ The 
Clear Vision” is in the author’s purest and 
most elevated manner. He has rarely com- 
posed a finer lyric. “The Two Rabbis” is a 
fair copy of Leigh Hunt’s legendary pieces. 
“The Meeting,” so far as it has to do with 
the description of a Quaker gathering for 
worship, is as good as any thing in the book, 
and very characteristic of Whittier, but in its 
meditative passages exhibits some of his de- 

etects. Well; we must take the poet as he is, 
and love him, as all others do, for his charac- 
ter as a man, his purity, his lyrics so repre- 
sentative of a period now—though we are 
searcely conscious of it—just passing away. 
Had he mingled more with men, and with 
women, and in the life and literary action of 
great citics, he would have gained in art and 
worldly wisdom, but might have lost the 
vou. u1.—16 
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earnestness and childlike faith which has en- 
abled him to keep a heart yet green through- 
out his autumnal years. 


Tuer: is still a class of people who believe 
that there can be no disputing about tastes, 
and that a picture, or statue, or a poem, is 
only beautiful or ugly according to the notion 
of the observer. They generally recognize 
the laws which govern natural phenomena, 
and only apply their heretical dogma to the 
productions of Art. We should like to have 
all such persons read Tainr’s Ideal in Art, 
of which Mr. Durand’s excellent translation 
reaches us through the press of Leypoldt & 
Holt. The study of this and the former dis- 
courses of the great French critic will speedily 
convinee one who is not incapable of per- 
ception in such matters, that art has positive 
and independent excellences and defects; 
that there is, we may say, a science of the 
beautiful,—the laws of which are discover- 
able and become the final test of the value of 
every work. Of course, no critical know)- 
edge of these laws will make a man an artist, 
unless he be endowed with special genius for 
his selected form of expression. The adage, 
poeta nascitur, will always hold. But there 
is no reason why a born artist, after the pro- 
duction of his beautiful work, should not only 
feel that it is good, but know why it is so, and 
in obedience to what laws it has been pro- 
duced, 

“The Ideal in Art” is the substance of two 
lectures delivered before the students of the 
Paris Keole des Beaux-Arts, and may be 
termed a corollary to the demonstrations of 
the author’s ‘‘ Philosophy of Art,” with which 
many of our readers are, we trust, already 
acquainted. M. Taine refers to his principle 
that “to give full prominence to a leading 
character is the object of a work of art.” 
Then, taking the method of painting and lit- 
erature as fairly illustrative of all the cognate 
arts, he proceeds to a masterly analysis; 1. 
Of the degree of Importance of the Charac- 
ter; 2. Of the degree of Bencficence in the 
Character; 5. Of the Converging degree of 
Effects. He shows how art can excel nature 
in the selection of an important and benefi- 
cent character, and in such convergence of the 
effects of action and style as will most 
thoroughly develop its value. Drawing a 
close analogy between the laws of natural 
life, in the “struggle for existence” (which 
results in the perpetuation of the strongest 
and most worthy species), and the laws which 
determine the influence of works of art, he 
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discovers that the value of the latter depends 
upon the degree in which they exhibit the 
three elements above-named, and that the 
duration of their influence justly depends 
upon their value. 

Insisting upon nobility of theme, he finds 
the noblest themes of any art-expression in 
the portrayal of the body and soul of man. 
The highest ideal is reached in represen- 
tation of the perfect balance of physical and 
moral powers, at those healthful intermediate 
periods, when each is beautifully, and neither 
abnormally, exhibited. Such were the gold- 
en ages of the Greek, the Italian, and the 
Venetian schools. Mere realistic handling 
of ignoble subjects, and in lesser times, is 
not the most worthy or enduring art. No 
one can read Taine without feeling that, while 
truth is always imperative, the pre-Raphael- 
ites would do well to make broader distine- 
tions between grand and subordinate truths 
than are evinced in their choice of themes 
and method of execution. 

The style of these discourses is full of per- 
suasive beauty, yet they contain no interludes 
composed for the style’s sake: the critic never 
leaves his proper business, the logic and pro- 
gress of the investigation. He thus exhibits 
a self-restraint which Ruskin, for example, 
fails of,—even in the early volumes of ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Painters,” where he has to do with the 
abstract elements of art. When agreeing 
with Ruskin’s general statement, you feel, as 
he cites a hundred illustrations, that he is 
treading on unsafe ground, and,—even if 
familiar with the works which he criticises,— 
you weary of following him upon such an 
endless journey. Taine has the faculty of 
rejecting details, except those positively re- 
quired for illustration; and these, selected 
from the most prominent types, are generally 
absolute and convincing, 

Those who read this valuable treatise will 
thank Leypoldt & Holt for the care and per- 
fect taste which they have displayed in its 
production. No publishers better understand 
the fitness of things, or more conscientiously 
act upon their understanding. They are 
steadily gaining the favor of the critical pub- 
lic. 


A Comprehensive Dictionary of the Bible ; 
mainly abridged from Dr. William Smith’s Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, but comprising impor- 
tant additions and improvements. Edited by 
Rev. Sauget W. Barnum. Illustrated with 
five hundred maps and engravings. D. Apple- 
ton& Co. The age is rich in Bible Dictiona- 
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ries. Forty years ago the student of the Scrip- 
tures who could get a second-hand copy of 
the English translation of Calmet for thirty 
dollars, deemed himself fortunate above his 
fellows, in possessing a summary of the 
learning of a hundred years before. In 
1832, Dr. Edward Robinson,—who had not 
then become the foremost representative of 
American erudition in the commonwealth of 
letters, and the illustrious founder of the 
science of biblical geography,—prepared in 
one volume an abridgment of Calmet, in 
which he produced some of the meagre addi- 
tions which the century had thus far contrib- 
uted to biblical learning; and this was the 
main reliance even of professional students 
of the Bible, until the excellent work of Dr. 
Kitto appeared, in 1845. Since that we have 
had the great Dictionary of the Bible, by Dr. 
William Smith, London, 1863, the new edition 
of Kitto’s Cyclopedia, in three volumes,— 
almost entirely re-written, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Lindsay Alexander of Edinburgh,— 
which was completed in 1866, the rival of 
Smith in every point of excellence ; Fairbairn’s 
Imperial Dictionary, bearing the name of an 
esteemed scholar, and said to be a work of 
great merit; not to mention the Illustrated 
Dictionary produced by the able scholars in 
the employ of Mr. Cassell, and other works 
expressly for popular use. 

What we have needed, in this embarrass- 
ment of riches is, first, a compiler who should 
incorporate, under one alphabet, every thing 
of value in all these able works, producing a 
work perhaps twice the size of the largest of 
them, the possessor of which should feel as- 
sured that he had a complete account of the 
state of science in its department. This we 
have still to wait for. 

The other thing needed is, a popular 
abridgment of the best of these books, en- 
riched with additions from the others. This 
we have in the book named at the head of 
this notice. It leaves nothing to be desired 
of its sort. Both in omissions and in addi- 
tions, the work has been executed in most 
workmanlike style: making a book supe- 
rior, for ordinary readers, not only to other 
abridgments but even to the original work * 
from which it is mainly derived. 


Tue Gospel according to St. Matthew, and 
the Book of Genesis, are two of the volumes 
which form a part of Dr. Laner’s “Com- 
mentary on the Holy Scriptures,” and which 
we have examined with great interest and at- 


tention. The former was translated from the 
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German by Dr. Philip Schaff, the latter by 
Dr. Tayler Lewis, and are excellent specimens 
of what the whole Commentary is in the Ger- 
man, and as reproduced, with valuable ad- 
ditions and improvements, in the English 
tongue. The general title-page claims for 
the work that it is “‘ A Commentary on the 
Holy Scriptures: critical, doctrinal, and homi- 
letical, with special reference to Ministers and 
Students ;” and it is in these respects that it 
deserves especial notice. Dr. J. P. Lange, 
of the University of Bonn, having associated 
with himself a number of eminent scholars 
on the Continent, has been engaged for years 
upon this great undertaking; and Dr. P. 
Schaff of New York, in conjunction with 
American divines of the several evangelical 
denominations, has assumed the responsibility 
of bringing out these volumes in a suitable 
English dress, and with as much rapidity as 
is consistent with the proper performance of 
the work. The critical, doctrinal, and homi- 
letical elements are distinctly brought out ; 
and the volumes thus far issued are marked 
by elaborate investigation, full and careful 
discussion, profound scholarship, liberal and 
enlarged views on debatable questions, ad- 
mirable suggestions of topics for the pulpit, 
and, at the same time, by earnest advocacy 
of the great fundamental doctrines held 
among orthodox Protestant Christians. The 
American editor and translators have made 
numerous and important additions to the 
original work, especially in those respects in 
which the German was deficient, such as, 
copious references to American and English 
writings, critical notes, various readings, ete. ; 
so that in some respects the volumes issued 
here may claim justly the character of origi- 
nal and independent works. Of course, it is 
too much to expect that this Commentary 
will be, in all its details, acceptable to all its 
readers; there are many questions, critical 
and doctrinal, respecting which scholars al- 
ways have differed and always will differ; and 
so long as freedom of interpretation is al- 
lowed among Christians, just so long will 
wise and good and learned men arrive at 
various and contradictory conclusions in their 
study of the Holy Scriptures. But while this 
is so, every conscientious student of the Bible 
is glad to avail himself of the labors of other 
students and to take every possible means to 
search out the truth in all its fulness and 
completeness. To this end we unhesitatingly 
commend the Commentary of Dr. Lange, 
which is, in brief, a vast reservoir in which is 
collected an immense amount ef material for 
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the use of students and all intelligent, edu- 
cated Christians, [Published by C. Scribner 
& Co., New York.] 





Wim Waite & Co. (“Banner of 
Light” office, Boston and New York) pub- 
lish Zhe Present Age and Inner Life, which 
is the latest work of A. J. Davrs, the well- 
known spiritualist and seer. This volume is 
not without significance to the observer of 
modern psychological phenomena, for it is 
but one of twenty-four works by the same 
author. Some of thesé have reached a thir- 
tieth edition, and are a Bible to thousands of 
our middle-classes,—if there be such classes 
in America. With the aid of Galen,—his 
old “guide, philosopher, and friend,” Mr. 
Davis has now “classified and explained an- 
cient and modern Spirit-mysteries,” and pre- 
faced them with his own portentous like- 
ness,—the forehead towering high above his 
spectacles and into the serene domain of in- 
spiration. (Vide the prefatory chart.) He 
has lately witnessed,—from the observatory 
at High Rock Cottage, Lynn, Mass.,—a re- 
remarkable congress of spirits, held in the 
open heavens, at a spot some thirty miles 
above the city of Boston. From the famous 
but miscellaneous names of those compri- 
sing the delegations, and their manifest influ- 
ence upon the places where they most do 
congregate, we are no longer at a loss to ac- 
count for the mystic and incongruous utter- 
ances which the outer world so often receives 
from The Hub. Henceforth we have a key 
to the sayings and doings of its poets, phi- 
losophers, publishers and professors. With 
regard to Mr. Davis’ new revelations from 
Heaven and Hell, we can only say that 
he seems to profit by the adage Se non é vero, 
é ben trovato ; and certainly, since the days of 
the ancients, persistent assertion has gone a 
great way. 

Blindpits: A Story of Scottish Life.— 
Reprinted, by special arrangement with the 
Edinburgh Publishers.—N. Y.: G. P. Put- 
nam & Son. The art of making novels is 
now so well understood, that it is almost a 
miracle to find one more clever than the rest, 
or clever in an unusual way. Both these 
merits may be fairly claimed for “ Blindpits,” 
—a story which will give a new gratification 
to the most jaded reader, and which even re- 
viewers have read from end to end with 
pleasure, One would think that pictures of 
secluded female-life would be supernumerary 
after “Cranford ;” but here we soon become 
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deeply interested in two of the women who 
occupy the humble “flat” in grimy Iron- 
burgh (Edinburgh) town, and in another—an 
eccentric Scotch old-maid, who lives at the 
lonely sea-side country-seat from which the 
novel takes its name. These three women 
are so exquisitely drawn, and with such equal 
fondness by the author, that we hesitate to 
call either the heroine of the story. Perhaps 
she may be the ancient maiden lady, Miss Bos- 
ton, by turns frugal and lavish, with stinging 
wit and broad, sweet brogue; or, again, Bar- 
bara Barclay, who carries such a lovely se- 
renity and unconscious heroism through the 
toil and tempest of her life, and in whom we 
see the dramatic quality which even the most 
unromantic character may chance to assume. 
But there is no magic like that of youth and 
beauty, and many will yield, as we do, to the 
graces of Bessie Barclay, Barbara’s charge 
and niece. They will fall in love,—like man- 
ful Grant and poetic Graham,—with her eyes 
and hair, her bright and humorous sayings, 
and her saucy ways. The perfect unaffected- 
ness of Bessie’s character is a real charm,— 
an ideal which the foremost novelists have 
sometimes failed to depict. 

The excellence of “ Blindpits” is like that 
of a well-stocked theatrical company, enact- 
ing some drama of real life so that you be- 
come interested in the speeches and doings of 
the characters, independent of the thread- 
work of the play. Yet the novel has an ex- 
citing episode, of the modern sensational 
order. Barbara Barclay is tried for poison- 
ing her friend, Miss Boston, and set free by 
the Scotch verdict of ‘Not Proven;” and, 
until the confession of a servant-girl clears 
her good name, all parties are at cross-pur- 
poses and all the lovers unhappy. This epi- 
sode is placed, with that disregard for climax 
which marks the unpractised hand, right in 
the middle of the book; and oftentimes a 
crudeness of device and language shows that 
the author has not yet fully mastered her (?) 
eraft. But all who love ready wit, delicate 
ivumor, true pathos, and the most fresh and 
delicious bits of rural scenery and manners, 
will do well to read the novel,—despite its 
uncouth name, which aptly meets the gram- 
marian’s dogma, that a title should give no 
clue to the contents of avolume. The music 
of the Scotch dialect, which it here and 
there contains, is alone sufficient, like Bessy 
Barclay’s ways, “to lure the laverock frae 
the lift.” 


In the July number of this Magazine, under 
the head of Fine Arts, an account was given 
of John Carter, the paralytic artist, who held 
in his teeth a brush with which he executed 
all his marvellous work. One of his most 
famous drawings, “The Ratcatcher and his 
Dogs,” was then on exhibition in New York, 
and gained the admiration of many who ex- 
amined it. It furnished a text for an eloquent 
and critical article in the VW. Y. Tribune, and 
various other journals made their readers 
familiar with the narrative of Carter’s suffer- 
ings, courage, and genius. 

Mr. Frederick J. Mills, the present owner 
of “The Ratcatcher,” has carefully prepared 
from an English memoir, and published 
through Hurd & Houghton, Zhe Life of John 
Carter, giving full details of his case and of 
the method and results of his work as an ar- 
tist. It is exquisitely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and engravings in fac-simile of his 
drawings and penmanship—which latter is as 
characteristic and uniform as if it were hand 
and not mouth-writing. The book would be 
as attractive if less space were occupied with 
the comments of the newspapers upon its 
subject. It is issued in the best style of the 
Riverside Press. ° 


Hillsboro’ Farms. By Soputa Dickinson 
Coss. 12mo. Boston: Lee & Shepard.—The 
author says that she has only tried to paint 
“nature and life in some of their quiet and 
little-noticed phases.” In this she has meas- 
urably succeeded. Her book corresponds to 
those pictures which are catalogued as “ Do- 
mestic Interiors.” It is a portraiture of 
characters in a New England town, turning 
upon a correct enough love-story, and it is 
worked up with a good deal of care, tact, and 
sense. 


Dr. Howell’s Family. By Mrs. H. B. 
Goopwin. 12mo., cloth. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard.—This, like ‘ Hillsboro’ Farms,” is a 
story of American society. It is one of those 
novels which are shaped to convey valuable 
lessons in the application of Christian princi- 
ples to the transactions of life, and narrates 
the interwoven and contrasted experiences of 
a good and charitable Doctor and his good 
and charitable daughter, and of the Doctor’s 
worldly wife and her worldly daughter by a 
former marriage. Sermon and novel do not 
readily mix. Perhaps in this book the cmul- 
sion is as successful as could be expected. 
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Historical Account of Bouguet’s Expedi- 
tion agatnst the Ohio Indians in 1764. With 
Preface by Francis Parkman, and a transla- 
tion of Dumas’ Biographical Sketch of Gen. 
Bouquet. 8vo., cloth. Cincinnati: R. Clarke 
& Co.—Gen. Bouquet was a Swiss by birth, 
and a man of uncommon natural goodness, 
intellect, scientific and military talents and 
acquirements, and ready common sense. He 
had served with success and reputation in the 
Sardinian and Dutch armies before entering 
the British service, and he was a very useful 
and popular officer in the American colonies 
in the third quarter of the last century. He 
rose to the grade of brigadier-general, and 
died at Pensacola, it is supposed, in 1765, 
while in command of all the king’s troops in 
the southern colonies. The expedition of 
which the present volume is an account, was 
sent out, in 1764, to act in concert with 
Bradstreet’s, for the purpose of punishing 
and terrifying that vast array of Indian tribes 
which had attacked the frontiers under the 
principal leadership of the famous Ottawa 
chieftain, Pontiac. This account of it was 


drawn up, as Mr. Parkman in his introduction 
proves, not by the geographer, Thomas Hutch- 
ings, according to the common belief hitherto, 


but by Provost William Smith, of the Coliege 
of Philadelphia, from papers furnished him 
by Bouquet. It is a simple and clear narra- 
tive of the events of the expedition, with a 
variety of practical comments and statistics. 
The quarto London edition of 1766 has be- 
come a scarce book, although Loundes prices 
it at five shillings only. Loundes’ prices are, 
however, often untrustworthy, especially in 
American literature, and the book would 
bring a good deal more now. As an impor- 
tant mémoire pour servir, this narrative well 
deserves republication, and is a good first 
issue of the series of Historical Reprints 
which Messrs. Clarke & Co. of Cincinnati 
announce. West’s illustrations to the origi- 
nal edition are reproduced for this one in fac 
simile, by the extremely satisfactory Osborne 
Photo-Lithographic process, as also are Hutch- 
ings’ map and the plans of actions, &c, 
Mr. Parkman’s introduction is perhaps well 
enough done for the purpose, and his trans- 
lation of Dumas’ account of Bouquet gives 
2 welcome though meagre record of the sol- 
diev’s professional career. 


The Holidays: Christmas, Easter, and 
Whits’untide ; their Social Festivities, Customs, 
and Carols, by Natuan B. Warrey, illus- 
trated by Darley (Hurd & Houghton), is a 
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pleasant and instructive companion along 
through the Church festivals of the year, the 
observance of which in a popular way has of 
late so steadily gained ground in the commu- 
nity. The letter-press of the volume sweeps 
in very agreeably the literature and learning 
of such notable antiquarians as Bourne, Ellis, 
Strutt, Hone, and others who have brought to 
light the quaint and humorsome ways of our 
ancestors in their social enjoyments. The 
historic investigations are not dwelt upon at 
length, but stripped of their tedious processes 
and lightly touched, Mr. Warren presenting 
the most picturesque incidents of his varied 
themes in rapid succession. The preparation 
of the work by the author is a labor of love, 
growing, in the first place, out of an unaffected 
regard for his subject in its best uses, for the 
promotion of good will, cheerfulness, and re- 
ligious feeling, and in a more peculiar sense, 
as a disinterested offering to the public, by 
one who is cut off from much of the enjoy- 
ment which he is giving to others. Mr. War- 
ren, a gentleman of fertune and leisure, has 
long been blind, the result of accident in his 
boyhood, but though “ knowledge at one en- 
trance,” has been “ quite shut out,” he has 
found, like Prescott, a solace in intellectual 
pursuits. The Carols of Christmas and East- 
er have brought their music to his ear, and 
friendly voices have taught him, out of the 
old books, the kindred love of the past. 
Would that he could see for himself the bril- 
liant effects of the genius of Darley, which 
he has evoked in the series of illustrations td 
this happily conceived volume. The inroad 
of the Lord of Misrule,—illustrative of a pas- 
sage of old Stubbes, playing his Christmas 
antics in a village church,—and a Harvest 
Home, the frontispiece of the book, are in the 
artist’s best manner. Of the mechanical 
execution it is enough to say, that the work 
is a credit even to the Riverside Press. 


Tne Catholic Publication Society, New 
York, has issued, in a large and handsomely 
printed volume, Dr. Mytzs O’Rettty’s Irish 
Martyrs and Confessors, This noteworthy 
compendium is a series of ‘‘Memorials of 
those who suffered for the Catholic Faith in 
Treland, in the 16th, 17th, and 18th centu- 
ries ; collected and edited from the original au- 
thorities.” They whose childhood has been 
regaled with chronicles like Fox’s “ Book of 
Martyrs,” and who have imagined that a re- 
sort to persecution has been confined to the 
Roman Catholic powers, will do well to take 
a glance at the other side. * All Christian 
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Churches have now discovered that no cause 
can be advanced by bloody and inhuman 
practices. From Lee & Shepard, Bos- 
ton, we receive Miss A. M. Doveras’s last 
novel, Sydnie Adriance; or, Trying the 
World. Sydnie is a feminine prenomen, and 
that of the heroine of the book. She relates 
her own story, and is safely married to her 
elective affinity. In looking through the 
tale, we discover such names as Thirza, Ayl- 
mer, Magdalene, Muriel, and Mildred,—which 
might furnish a text for a treatise on the pro- 
gress of nomenclature as a fine art. 

The closing volume of the “ Cuartes Dicx- 
ens Epition” of Dickens’ novels (Fields, 
Osgood & Co., Boston,) is Zhe Uncommercial 
Traveller, and Additional Stories ; published 
with eight illustrations, some of them Eng- 
lish, and some by Mr. Eytinge. This series 
is valuable for those who desire a clear and 
compact edition of the great novelist’s 
works. There are 14 volumes in all, issued 
at the reasonable price of $1.50 each. 

A Few Friends, and how they Amused 
themselves (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phila.), is 
by Mrs. M. E. Dopex, and is a tale in nine 
chapters, containing descriptions of pastimes, 
games, etc. It may be commended to any 
hostess who, in the words of the author, “in- 
vites,a few friends to spend a social evening 
at her house, and sees them at last seated in 
a dismal semi-circle, all apparently animated, 
or rather deadened, by a fell purpose not to 
enjoy themselves.” Afranius, and the 
Idumean Tragedies, with the Roman Martyrs, 
and Other Poems. By the Rev. Prof. Jonny 
M. Leavitt. Published by the author. If 
these prosaic measures, of the period of Hill- 
house, were composed for the luxury of au- 
thorship, poetry has been to their maker “its 
own exceeding great reward,” for the book 
is long and labored. So far as the edification 
of the reader is concerned,—but that is an- 
other matter. 


In the department of Books for Young 
People we receive, from Hurd & Houghton, 
Stories of the Prairie, another of their enter- 
taining selections from the works of Cooper, 
illustrated by Darley, and issued as a com- 
panion-volume to “Stories of the Woods,” 
and “Stories of the Sea.” The “ Cooper 
Juveniles,” as to subject and manner, and 
the excellence of type and paper in which 
they come from the Riverside Press, are cer- 
tainly the model of boys’ books. 
Rosert Brotuers, Boston, publish Zhe 
Litile Gipsey, translated by J. M. Luyster, 
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from the French of Sauvage. This is a 
charming juvenile, illustrated with many 
spirited drawings by L. Frilich. - 
Suztpon & Co. continue S. W. Lanpxr’s 
series of Spectacles for Young Eycs. The 
new volume applies the glass to the city of 
New York, and young eyes are here treated 
to a picture of the great town, from the Bat- 
tery to the Central Park. From A, 
D. F. Randolph, as agent of the Presbyterian 
Publication Committee, we have three little 
books for children’s Sunday reading: You- 
Sing, the Chinaman in California, A Truc 
Story of the Sacramento Flood; Loving Jesus 
Early. A True Life; and Ze China Cup, 
or Ellen’s Trial. Nichols & Noyes, 
Boston, continue the very popular Kettle- 
Club Series with Zhe Cricket’s Friends, a 
gracefully written series of sketches of the 
habits and characters of certain well-known 
insects. These are done by the author of 
“The Christmas Stocking” —a volume which 
has everywhere won a favorable verdict from 
the children. 


WE receive from Fields, Osgood & Co., 
Boston, the first moiety of Zhe Ring and the 
Book, by Ropert Brown1ne, contained in one 
closely-printed volume of 329 pages. This 
dramatic story-in-verse reaches us at a date 
so near the printing of these pages that our 
notice of it must be deferred. We notice 
that, at the conclusion of his first chapter or 
canto, the poet has an invocation to the spirit 
of his dead wife, iu language truly noble and 
imaginative, and of a directness and simplic- 
ity strongly in contrast with the general man- 
ner of his poem. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED, 


The One Great Force. By Crisfield Johnson. 
falo: Breed & Lent. 

Tobacco and Alcohol. By John Fiske, M. A., LL. 
B. New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

Greater Britain. By Charles Wentworth Dilke. 
Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott & Co. 

Paulo-Post, or Man’s Future. By Robert Dick, 
M. D., C. M. London: Published by the 
Author. 

Report of the Commissioners of Education for 
1867-68. By Henry Barnard. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 

New Manual of the Elements of Astronomy. By 
Henry Kiddle, A. M. New Yor«: Ivison, 
Phinney, Blakeman & Co. 

Elm Island Stories. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Bos- 
ton: Lee & Shepard. 

Words of Hope. By C. A. Means. Boston : Lee & 
Shepard. 

Zell’s Popular Encyclopedia and Universal Diction- 
ary. Edited by L. Colange. Philadelphia: T 
E. Zell. (Nos. 1 and 2.) 


Buf- 
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LITERATURE, ART, AND SCIENCE ABROAD. 


LITERATURE. 

Tue “Shakespeare Literature” of Germany 
is accumulating ata rate which must make it 
the despair of future scholars of the poet. 
In addition to new volumes of the translation 
and commentary of Prof. Delius, of Bonn, the 
following works have recently appeared :—I. 
Annual of the German Shakespeare-Society, 
issued by authority of the Directors, by Karl 
Elze. II. Essay on William Shakespeare’s 
King Richard IIL, by Wilhelm Oechelhiuser. 
III. Shakespeare’s Development of the Char- 
acter of Richard III. Lectures given in Jena, 
by Kuno Fischer. IV. Shakespeare’s Hamlet, 
especially elucidated from an historic point 
of view, by Benno Tschischwitz. V. Shake- 
speare’s Life ard Activity. Old and New 
Views, by Herrman Kurz. VI. Goethe’s 
Faust, Shakespeare’s Macbeth and King Lear, 
in the Light of the Gospel (!), by August 
Schwartzkopff. Prof. Siewers, of Gotha, will 
also shortly publish the second volume of his 
comprehensive Shakespeare study. 


Arxotp Bopex, a young German scholar of 
Hebrew faith, has just published a monograph, 
entitled: “Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, as 
Cotemporary and Friend of Rabbi Jehuda 
fia-Nasi,” his object being to show that the 
two stood in intimate personal relation to 
each other. The work is understood to be 
the forerunner of a more important one, to be 
entitled, “‘ The Roman Emperors in the Jew- 
ish Records "—a very new and curicus field 
of history. 


Tue third volume of “The History of 
Music,” by A. W. Ambros, has just been 
published in Breslau. It is divided into 
three books, which treat, respectively, of the 
Music of the Dutch, the Musie in Germany 
and England, and the Italian Musie of the 
fifteenth century. 


Brockuavs, in Leipzig, announces: “ Fif- 
teen Years; an Historical Picture from the 
last century; by Talvj.” The author is Mrs. 
Therese Robinson (widow of Dr. Edward 
Robinson), whose work.on Sclavie Literature 
was published in this country (by G. P. Put- 
nam) nearly twenty years ago. The name 
“ Talvj,” under which she first became known 
to the literary world, is constructed of the 
initial letters of her maiden name—Therese 
A. L. von Jacob. For the past three years, 
Mrs. Robinson has been residing in Germany. 


Donner’s translation of Sophocles, in the 
metres of the original Greek (Leipzig), has 
already reached the sixth edition. The Ger- 
mans are admirably supplied with correct 
and elegant translations of all the Greek and 
Latin poets, the want of which is still felt in 
English literature. 


Gurtzxow, having at last finished his novel 
of ‘ Hohenschwangau”—a volume of which 
has appeared from time to time, during the past 
two years—has published a collection of aph- 
oristic sentences, entitled ‘‘ From the Tree of 
Knowledge,” which, a critic explains, are the 
chips, or unused fragments of thought, left 
after the completion of the former work. 
Gutzkow is entitled to the credit of having 
originated the Immense. His two novels, 
“The Knights of the Mind,” and “The Wiz- 
ard of Rome,” fill, each, nine volumes of four 
or five hundred pages. ‘ Hohenschwangau,” 
we believe, is compressed into seven volumes. 
Gutzkow’s example has since been followed 
by Hebbel in tragedy, Wagner in music, 
Browning and Morris in poetry, and Bier- 
stadt in landscape-art. 


Tne last monument to Schiller has been 
erected at Eger, in Bohemia. It is a tablet 
with the inscription: ‘‘In the year 1798, 
Friedrich von Schiller resided in this house, 
while prosecuting his studies for the trilogy 
of Wallenstein.” 


Tue third volume of Moritz Carriére’s 
“Art, in Connection with the Progressive 
Culture and the Ideals of Man,” has been 
published. It comprises the period of the 
Middle Ages, and sets forth the respective 
influences of Christianity and Islam on litera- 
ture, art, and science. The work is a con- 
tinuation, on an esthetic plane, of Herder’s 
“Ideas concerning the History of Mankind.” 
In the last volume there is a delightful chap- 
ter on the Troubadours and Minnesingers. 
Carriére considers Walther von der Vogel- 
weide as the greatest lyric of the knightly 
age, and the worthy rival of Petrarch. 


Rosert GRIEPENKERL, the author of “ Ro- 
bespierre” and “ The Girondists,” two trage- 
dies which at one time produced a great sen- 
sation on the German stage, died on the 17th 
of October last, in Brunswick. He was born 
in 1810, at Hofwyl in Switzerland. His 
“‘Robespierre ” appeared in 1851, and he was 
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immediately hailed by a circle of enthusiastic 
newspaper critics as “the dramatic Messiah,” 
but the excitement subsided as rapidly as it 
arose. His later dramas were either half- 
successes or failures ; neglect followed upon 
unreasonable popularity, and he died in want, 
and almost forgotten. 


Sm1ULTANEovsLy with the new edition of 
Mr. Heavysege’s remarkable dramatic poem 
of “Saul,” appeared in Germany: “The 
Song of Sau!; in fourteen cantos, by J. 
Biirgener.” 

In Vienna, recently, a prize was offered for 
the best comedy. The committee received 
no less than 197 manuscripts, and that which 
was selected for the first prize bore the name 
of Schaufert, which was supposed to be a 
nom de piume of some well-known dramatic 
writer. It proves, however, to be the real 
name of the author, a commissary of police 
in the Rhenish Palatinate. All his previous 


comedies had been rejected by the theatres, 
and they will now, probably, all be accepted. 


Tue poet Freiligrath has made choice of 
Stuttgart for his residence, preferring Southern 
Germany on account of his hostility to the 
North-German Bund. The national subscrip- 
tion to the permanent fund for the support 
of himself and family amounts to 54,000 
thalers. 


Prince Satm-Satm’s work, “ Queretaro,” 
contains some curious particulars concerning 
the plot made by his wife, “‘the Princess 
Agnes,” for Maximilian’s escape. The whole 
blame of the failure is thrown upon the 
Austrian, Prussian, and Belgian Ministers in 
Mexico. The Princess—who contributes her 
own journal to her husband’s work—says : 
“None of these gentlemen [the European 
ministers] had the slightest belief that the 
Mexicans would dare to execute the Emperor, 
even if he should be condemned. Penetrat- 
ed with the fullest consciousness of their own 
dignity, they forgot that the republican Mex- 
icons did not understand their importance. 
The latter are to be excused if they, in their 
ignorance, were more amused than moved to 
reverence by the important and pompous airs 
of these gentlemen, As I am an American, 
and European views and ideas were then 
foreign to me, I understood the feelings of the 
Mexicans much better than they did. While 
they were full of the idea that the Mexican 
Government would not dare to commit an ac- 
v-sn which would be condemned, aud perhaps 
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revenged, by all European powers, I had the 
complete conviction that Juarez and his 
Cabinet would not take the slightest notice 
thereof; that the death of the Emperor was a 
thing determined ; and that nothing but flight 
could save him.” 


Rosert Hamerzine, whose “ Ahasuerus in 
tome” is one of the few islands that rise 
above the watery ocean of modern German 
poetry, has in press a new epic—‘ The King 
of Zion.” The first-named work, published 
a year ago, has already reached a fourth 
edition. 


An Austrian dramatic author, Mr. Sacher- 
Masoch, has written a play, “Our Slaves,” the 
leading idea of which is, en’s Rights, His 
argument is that in our society the husband 
is slave of the wife, for whom he must work 
at his desk, in his office, &c., while she leads 
a truly Olympian life. His plan of reform is 
to liberate man by giving woman work and 
culture. 


Art the recent Convention of Philologists at 
Wiirzburg, Dr. Lauth, of Munich, read a pa- 
per upon some discoveries which he had made 
in translating Egyptian papyrus-rolls—an ac- 
count of a personage whom he believed to be 
Moses. He finds, for instance, that the writer, 
Hui, accuses a person of some consequence, 
whose name is Jesu, of having taken a sea- 
bath, eaten fish, and done other acts forbid- 
den to the priesthood. It is further related 
that Mesu had made a secret journey to Syria ; 
that he had studied in On (Heliopolis), and 
had commanded five thousand men during a 
military campaign; but that he was too much 
given to say new things upon religious mat- 
ters. He is described as handsome, and of 
irascible temperament, and given to the socie- 
ty of women. In addition to his name of 
Mesu, which means “ child,” he has another 
which may be translated ‘“ basket of rushes.” 
The date of the report is the 52d year of 
Rameses, corresponding to 1525 B. c. 


Oscar Von Repwitz, whose sweetly senti- 
mental epic of “ Amaranth” has gone through, 
we believe, eighteen editions in ten or twelve 
years, has just completed a novel in three vol- 
umes, “Hermann Stark,” upon which, the 
German papers say, he has heen employed 
for five years, and which “ will contain his 
views upon all the most important questions 
of life.” 


A Lurneran clergyman in St. Petersburg 
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has published a pamphlet, condemning Auer- 
bach’s “On the Heights,” on religious 
grounds. 


Tur Europa (Leipzig), under the title of 
“The Inexhaustible Paper Basket,’’ reviews 
the last two volumes of the remains of Varn- 
hagen von Ense, ‘* Leaves of Prussian His- 
tory,” which have just been published by 
Brockhaus. It also suggests, as a proper intro- 
duction to the work, the remark of Baader to 
King Ludwig, of Bavaria: ‘“ Princes ought to 
be able to spell more correctly, and not in a 
fright read Revolution, where, if they were 
wiser, they might comfortably say Evolution.” 
The two volumes, nevertheless, are rich in 
political material. Varnhagen will be to the 
Germaus of the next century the republican 
and philosophical Pepys of this. 


Tne poet Geibel, whose deprivation of his 
pension by the King of Bavaria has already 
been noted, has produced a new tragedy, 
“‘ Sophonisbe,” of which one critic says: ‘ It 
is a piece of architecture of some value as a 
study for the stage, but without vital power 
enough to be a popular play,” while another 
remarks: “ Geibel has sifted his rich material 
to such a degree, that only the intellectual 
kernel remains, and the dramatic movement 
almost entirely disappears.” 


Hacuetre (Paris) has published “The 
Topography and Strategic Plan of the Iliad,” 
by Kyrie Nikolaides, a Cretan Greek. The 
author surveyed and examined the Troad more 
thoroughly than it has ever before been done, 
establishing (to his own satisfaction, at least,) 
the sites of Ilium, and the Grecian camp, 
identifying the Scamander with the Turkish 
Mendere, and the Simois with the Simarra. 
Like Alexander the Great, and Napoleon, 
Nikolaides considers that Homer must him- 
self have been a soldier, and skilled in the 
military tactics of his day. 


A “ Snakesprare Atbum,” by Max Moltke, 
is announced. It is to be a literary monu- 
ment erected to the poet, out of poems, ad- 
dresses, essays, and detached expressions of the 
prominent German authors and thinkers. 

To the number of Germans who have also 
become French authors—of whom Schlegel 
and Heine are the most notable examples— 
must now be added Prof. Karl Hillebrand, who 
has just published in Paris the first volume 
of his Htudes Historiques et Ljittéraires. 
This capacity to write with distinction in a 
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foreign language—witness also Max Miiller in 
England, and Agassiz, Guyot, and Dr. Lie- 
ber, in America—is one of the out-growths 
of the philological genius of the Germans. 
The only off-set to it, on the French side, is 
the case (almost phenomenal) of Adalbert von 
Chamisso, who, a Frenchman until the age of 
eighteen, became afterwards a popular Ger- 
man poet. 


Lasov.aye’s History of the United States 
is now appearing in a German translation, 
published in Heidelberg. 


Ir is reported that Garibaldi’s novel will 
soon be published. It is already written, but 
the publication has been delayed, in order 
that it may appear at the same time in the 
English, French, and German languages. The 
title has been differently announced as ‘“ Cle- 
lia” and “Roma militante,” but the latter 
probably belongs to a separate work, an ac- 
count of the late attempt, which failed at 
Mentana. The object of the novel is to ex- 
hibit the corruption of the Roman priesthood. 
Those who have read the manuscript hint 
that the style is ardent and eloquent almost 
to the sensational pitch ; that thereare passa- 
ges of great power, but a general want of 
balance and proportion in the arrangemeut 
and action of the characters. 


Tue new work of Fritz Reuter (the famous 
Low-German author), is called: ‘The Jour- 
ney to Constantinople, or the Mecklenburg 
Montagues and Capulets.” Like Reuter’s 
other works, it has had a great sale, but the 
critics assert that it is inferior in point of hu- 
mor; and further, that, instead of being 
thought in the dialect in which it is written, 
the language only is Low-German, so that it 
reads like a translation from High-German. 


Tue Magazin fiir die Literatur des Aus- 
lands publishes an article entitled Wahi und 
Qual (Election and Torment) in America, 
which gives a frightful picture of our recent 
political campaign. The mass-meetings are 
described as occasions where the opposite 
parties pelt each other with mud, then with 
stones, and end with revolvers. The intelli- 
gence of the writer may be estimated from 
the fact that he speaks of Gen. McClellan as 
the Democratic candidate for the Presidency ! 
The article terminates with the assertion that 
the American people are in a state of rapid 
decadence ; that even their capacity for physi- 
cal reproduction is falling off (a piece of stu- 
pidity which originated with Dr, Knox, of 
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Edinburg) ; that the American women prevent 
maternity in every possible way, and, mark 
the delightful self-complacency of the man! 
“only by the Germans, who alone retain the 
germs of physical and moral development, can 
the regeneration and future salvation of 
America be accomplished!” Sala and “ Mrs. 
Brown” must look to their laurels; for, veri- 
ly, here is an arrogance beyond even their 
ideal. 


Arnotp Rvcer's translation of ‘ Buckle’s 
History of Civilisation in Europe,” has reached 
the third edition. New translations of Mad. 
de Staél’s “Corinne,” of Calderon, Petrarch, 
and Sophocles, are announced in Leipzig. 


A Distineuisurp Dutch poet, Jacob Van 
Lennep, is dead. Born in 1802, the son of a 
father distinguished in letters, he achieved 
popularity as a young man, by his ‘‘ Academic 
Idyls.” After three or four volumes of bal- 
lads and romantic epics, he commenced the 
series of novels of Dutch life, by which he is 
now bestknown. An Amsierdam critic says 
of these: “ No Dutch author was more Dutch 
than he was; none was better skilled in the 
representation of Dutch nature, and, one may 
say, the Dutch vices. THis talent is portrait- 
ure—photography. His goddess is Nature, 
and so far as he discovers what is typical 
therein, he lifts himself to a certain ideal 
view-—yet not to the point where the intellec- 
tual element prevails.” Van Lennep was a 
man of strikingly handsome and noble pres- 
ence, and very popular in society. 





Onx of those works which seem precocious, 
yet which sometimes help to bring on what 
the author believes to be already in existence, 
is La Palingenesi: Ten Chants, by Marco 
Rapisardi, just published in Florence. The 
author announces the new birth of Italy as 
having been accomplished, and prophesies 
industry, morality, and abundance, for the 
Italian people. 

Lonemans, London, have published Mr. 
Bergenroth’s collection of State Papers, from 
the Archives at Simancas. They prove to be 
of the greatest value in a historical point of 
view, requiring, as the Atheneum says, that 
new portraits shall be painted of Ferdinand, 
Isabella, and Charles V. Mr. Bergenroth 
considers it demonstrated that Queen Juana, 
of Castile, was not mad, and that Catharine, 
of Aragon, was not chaste. He had great 
difficulty in procuring permission to sce and to 
copy the old documents, which are now for 
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the first time given to the world, nearly four 
hundred years after they were written. 





Dz. Friepricu Forster, who died the other 
day in Berlin, at the age of 77, was one of 
Liitzow’s celebrated corps in the wars of 
1812-12. His patriotic songs were contem- 
poraneous with those of Theodore Kérner, 
who was his intimate personal friend, and 
who died in his arms on the 26th of August, 
1813. Férster afterwards devoted himself to 
historical and philosophical studies. One of 
his works was “A Defence of Wallenstein.” 


Tue “Library of Foreign Classics,” pub- 
lished by the Bibliographic Institute in Hild- 
burghausen, has already reached the nine 
tieth number. The collection embraces the 
best specimens of the literature of France, 
England, America, Italy, Sweden, Denmark, 
and Spain, translated by authors who have 
already given proofs of their capacity for the 
work, 





Murray (London) has published “ Travels 
in the East Indian Archipelago, in Java, 
Celebes, the Spice Islands, Amboyna, and 
among the Cannibals of Sumatra, by Albert 
8. Bickmore.” It is stated in the newspapers 
that Mr. Bickmore has accepted an appoint- 
ment as Professor in the University of Wis- 
consin. 





ART. 


In Weimar, on the 13th of November, died 
Buonaventura Genelli—a Italian in name, a 
German in nationality, an ancient Greek in 
genius. His grandfather was a Roman paint- 
er who came to Berlin during the reign of 
Frederick the Great. He was born about the 
year 1800, went to Rome as a young man, 
and spent ten years there; settled finally in 
Munich, where, during the best part of his 
life, he saw inferior men patronized and 
helped to fame while he was neglected; and 
finally, summoned to Weimar a few years 
ago, a brief period of success and cheerful 
activity crowned his life. In all the history 
of art there is no such instance of a powerful 
and original genius remaining so unapprecia- 
ted. Retzsch and Doré are known all over the 
world, while Genelli, greater than either, has 
scarcely been heard of outside of Germany. 
His outline illustrations of Homer and Dante 
show a power of imagination, a force of ex- 
pression, a purely epic treatment, which have 
rarely, if ever, been matched, His “ Anger 
of Achilles,” “ Death of Sarpedon,” and ‘ Ju- 
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piter holding the young Hercules to the 
breast of the sleeping Juno,” are so grandly 
conceived, so perfect as compositions, so per- 
vaded with the genuine Greek fire, that one 
cannot stop to notice the occasional signs of 
hasty and inaccurate drawing. Genelli was 
also an admirable colorist, but he was so 
completely neglected during the greater part 
of his life that his frescoes and easel-pictures 
are few. One of his most striking series of 
outlines is entitled ‘‘ The Life of a Witch.” 





Hvmso1pr, it has lately been ascertained, 
devoted considerable time, between the years 
1789 and 1795, to the study of art. None 
of his drawings are now to be found, but two 
etchings still exist—one a head from Ra- 
phael’s “School of Athens,” and the other a 
head from Rembrandt, both of no artistic 
value. He also tried his hand at portrait- 
painting, and with better success. Among 
his other attempts is his own portrait in 
crayons, made in the year 1814, which is said 
to be an admirable likeness. 





Epwarp Hitprpranpt, the famous German 
aquarellist, died on the 25th of October last, 
in Berlin. He was the son of a house-painter 
in Dantzic, where he was born in 1818. As 
a youth, he had two equal passions—painting 
and sailor-life—and he was enabled to gratify 
both. He was first a marine-painter, studied 
under Isabey in Paris, was encouraged by 
Humboldt, and at the age of twenty-five was 
enabled to commence his travels. He first 
visited the United States and Brazil, then the 
Canary Islands, Barbary, Egypt, Nubia, Syria, 
Greece, Norway and Lapland, India, China, 
Australia, Japan, and California. He brought 
home hundreds, if not thousands, of water- 
color drawings, from these journeys. The 
most of them were purchased by the King 
of Prussia. His chief merit was his wonder- 
ful rendering of air and light. While his 
drawing is often careless, he rarely fails to 
give the characteristic atmosphere of the 
lands he illustrates. The well-known picture 
of ‘Humboldt in his Library” was painted 
by Hildebrandt, in 1856. 





A LarcGE glass window for St. Paul’s, in 
London, has just been completed in Munich. 
It represents the Crucifixion, in front of 
which kneel the officers of the Guild of 
Weavers, by whom the window was ordered. 
Roman soldiers fill the background. Over 
the Cross is a triumphal arch, upon which 
are warriors holding the English banners—a 
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curious symbolic mixture, but well adapted 
for the display of color. 





A NEw landscape by Andreas Achenbach, 
in the Berlin exhibition, is much praised. It 
is called “ After the Rain,” and represents 
the sun breaking through flying clouds upon 
an October landscape. The nearly leafless 
trees are still dripping, a mill-pond is ruffled 
by the wind, but the houses of a little village 
brighten cheerfully against the retreating 
storm. 





From Paris we have the reported discovery 
of a new picture by Raphael. It is a St. 
John in the Desert, a naked, youthful form, 
sitting upon a mossy log, beside some rocks 
from under which a fountain gushes forth. 
It came originally from Florence, and was 
called a Raphael up to the year 1752. Hav- 
ing been injured by attempted restorations, 
and allowed to become very dirty, it finally 
came into the catalogue of “works by un- 
known masters.” Afterwards, so little value 
was placed upon it, that on the petition of 
the Duke de Maille, it was presented to 9 
small church. Here, as it was still further 
injured, the Duke took it away, and kept it 
himself. After his death it was purchased 
by the art-dealer, Cousin, for fifty-nine franes. 
A careful cleansing has revealed its genuine 
value, and the Museum of the Louvre has 
instituted a suit for its recovery. 





Hermann Lrxae, the German poet, recent- 
ly published an epic, Die Volkerwanderung 
(the Migration of the Races), which has been 
received with great favor by the crities. The 
poet’s brother, a wealthy merchant, owns a 
villa near Lindau, on the Lake of Constance, 
and he has employed the painter, Julius Naue, 
to decorate the principal chambers with fres- 
coes illustrative of the poem. The large hall 
contains eight cartoons, seven feet in height, 
representing “Rome,” “Germany,” “Alaric 
at Rome,” ‘Odoacer surrendering Ravenna 
to Theodoric,” the Frank, Chlodwig, the 
Lombard, Alboin, and other chief person- 
ages and events of that picturesque era. The 
other chambers are to be similarly decorated. 
How long will it be before the wealthy mer- 
chants and bankers of the United States reach 
the same point of taste and culture? 





Giérome’s last picture is entitled : “ General 
Bonaparte, as Commander of the Expedition 
to Egypt.” It represents the chief, riding 
alone in the Desert, his head in shadow 
azainst an atmosphere of light and heat. 
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Alma-Tadema’s last are also Egyptian— 
“The Mummy,” and “An Old Egyptian 
Game.” 

Kaulbach’s last picture, “Charitas,” is 
much praised, although his conception of the 
subject is the conventional one of a mother 
giving the breast to a group of young chil- 
dren. The picture has been purchased for 
twenty thousand florins ($8,000) by an Amer- 
ican gentleman—a resident of Cincinnati, we 
believe. 


Sometuine of a sensation has been pro- 
duced in the art-circles of Munich by a new 
picture by Marckart, a pupil of Piloty. It 
is entitled “‘The Plague in Florence ”—the 
subject being taken from Boccaccio’s intro- 
duction to the Decamerone.* The picture is 
divided into three parts, the first representing 
a company of reckless revellers taking posses- 
sion of the outer hall of a palace, the second a 
riotous and licentious banquet inside, and the 
third the victims dying in the chambers be- 
yond. There is but one judgment as to the 
power of the new artist, and his splendor of 
coloring; but the eritics are divided upon the 
moral question. The most of them denounce 
the banquet-scene, as approaching too nearly 
to that class of illustrations for which Giulio 
Romano is famous. 


Science, Statistics, EXPLORATIONS, ETC. 


M. Jevssen in France and Mr. Lockyer in 
England have simultaneovsly made an inven- 
tion in the spectroscope, by which the curious 
“horns” or “ protuberances” which appear 
during a total eclipse of the sun, may be 
observed at any time—that is, if we correctly 
understand the description, they can produce 
the effect of a total solar eclipse, at will; and 
the experiment has already been sufficiently 
tested to show that the ‘ protuberances” 
(conjectured to be masses of hydrogen gas) 
are constantly changing in form. 


Srravss, the younger, is employed on the 
composition of an opera, which will be called 
“The Merry Wives of Vienna.” 


Tue discoveries made by the American 
Consul in Larnaca, Cyprus, are attracting the 
attention of archeologists in Europe. The 
identity of the modern village of Dali with 
the ancient Idalium is thereby established. 
It seems that the Consul was led to make 
excavations by the reports of a peasant living 
near the spot. The result was, the discovery 
of an ancient Greck necropolis at a depth of 
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only three feet, under which were older 
Pheenician graves, oven-shaped, and closed 
with great blocks of stone. In some of them 
were found vases with Phoenician inscriptions 
and statuettes of women. The spoils of the 
Grecian tombs are exceedingly rich. Among 
the articles are golden necklaces and ear- 
rings, silver bracelets, copper and bronze 
battle-axes, lance and spear-heads, mirrors, 
tripods, coins, medallions, gems (especially 
of amethyst, ruby, and agate), glass vessels, 
statuettes, busts, and a great quantity of ob- 
jects in terra-cotta. Many of the painted 
vases are three feet in height. What dispo- 
sition will be made of these treasures has not 
yet been announced. 


Sueripan’s “ School for Scandal,” modified 
for the German stage by Genée, has been 
given in Munich with great success, 

Some English physiologists are busy with 
experiments tending to show that intermittent 
fevers are occasioned by microscopic fungi, 
which, in marshy countries or in the close at- 
mosphere of cities, are present in incredible 
numbers. The air of Manchester has been 
tested, and found to communicate 250,000 


germs to a single drop of distilled water. It 
is estimated that one man in that city inhales 
thirty-seven and a half millions of such germs 
in the course of ten hours ! 


GernarD Rotrrs, the African traveller, has 
set out for Tripoli, whence he will forward by 
caravan the presents from the King of Prussia 
to the Sultan of Bornou. They consist of a 
gilded throne, a carriage, and weapons of 
various kinds. Afterwards, Herr Rolffs will 
spend three or four months in the exploration 
of the Cyrenaica—“ the parts of Libya about 
Cyrene ”—and the oasis of Jupiter Ammon, 
He is accompanied by an experienced photo- 
grapher, and intends to make a complete 
series of views of the interesting Grecian, 
Carthaginian, and Roman ruins, which have 
heretofore been only very superficially ex- 
plored. 


AN article in the Rheinische Bléiter, by 
Dr. Douai, of New York, on the inutility of 
devoting so much time to the study of Latin 
and Greek, in schools, is attracting consider- 
able attention in Germany. Dr. Douai’s 
views are generally commended. 


Tue German Women’s Union (Frauen- 
Verein), founded three years ago, recently 
held a General Convention in Brunswick, 
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which was largely attended by the people, 
and excited both interest and sympathy. 
The speakers were all women, and the two 
principal addresses, by Fraulein Wachtmann 
and Frau Dr. Goldschmidt, have been pub- 
lished in pamphlet-form for general distribu- 
tion. The object of the society is to open 
new fields of labor to women—such as in- 
struction in common schools, telegraph-opera- 
tions, clerkly duties, etc., etc., from which 
women in Germany are now excluded. The 


society also publishes a journal, New Paths 
(Neue Bahnen), in Leipzig. 


A most important archeological discovery 
has recently been made at Hildesheim, in 
Germany. Some soldiers who were digging 

*rifle-pits for a target-shooting, came upon a 
quantity of silverware—enough to fill three 
wheel-barrows—all of the finest workmanship. 
There were vases, drinking-cups, dishes, and 
candelabra, richly chased, in a style which 
was at first conjectured to indicate the Re- 
naissance period. The fact that the field 
where they were found is still called “‘ Pap- 
penheim’s Camp” led to the belief that they 
had belonged to that famous commander of 
the Thirty Years’ War: but a closer examin- 
ation has revealed the ancient Roman marks 
of weight and fineness of metal on many of 
the articles. As Hildesheim is not more than 
thirty miles distant from the Winnefeld, 
where Varus and his legions were annihilated 
by the Cheruskian chief Herrmann, in the 
year 9, it now seems probable that these 
spoils once belonged to the Roman general. 
The finest and best-preserved article is a vase, 
twenty inches in height, resting upon four 
griffins, between which are figures of boys in 
the act of spearing sea-monsters. There are 
two shallow dishes, one of which has a relief 
of a sitting Minerva, the other the infant 
Hercules strangling the serpents. Some of 
the drinking-vessels are eight or ten inches 
in height, the cups surrounded with wreaths 
of laurel, between which are masks, or the 
heads of animals. The last accounts from 
Germany say that Dr. Bendorf has succeeded 
in deciphering twenty-four inscriptions on the 
vases, which will shortly be published in the 
Archeological Journal of Gottingen. 


Tue census of New Zealand shows that the 
native population has already diminished to 
38,540 souls. On the other hand, the Eu- 
ropean population, including the military, has 
increased to 220,092, making a total of 
258,632. 
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Tax dwarf elephants, the bones of which 
were discovered by Dr. Falconer in the caves 
of Malta, had a height, when living, of only 
four feet and a half. But a still smaller 
species has recently been discovered on the 
island by Mr. Busk, who has communicated 
the fact to the British Zodlogical Society. 
The latter variety had a height of from two 
and a half to three feet, and, if it were still in 
existence,*would no doubt prove to be a 
formidable rival of the dog, as a domestic 
animal. 


Avencues, in Switzerland, is the ancient 
Roman Aventicum, Among its remains are 
traces of baths, a temple, circus, and theatre, 
from which the inhabitants quarry blocks for 
building, from time to time. As a M. For- 
nerod was digging in his ficld for building 
material, he came upon a block of marble 
weighing more than a thousand pounds, upon 
the side of which, in a sunken panel, was an 
exquisite bas-relief, in perfect preservation. 
It represents Romulus and Remus under the 
wild fig-tree, the she-wolf giving them suck, 
the nest of magpies, the laurel-tree, and final- 
ly the sentinel goose. Connoisseurs who 
have seen this sculpture, pronounce it to be 
one of the very finest specimens of ancient 
art. 


Perermann’s JMittheilungen publishes a 
most interesting account of the Land of the 
Njamnjams and the southwestern watershed of 
the Nile, given by Piaggia an Italian, and the 
French brothers Poncet. These travellers 
have penetrated to Long. 24° E.—seven de- 
grees west of the White Nile, and nearly to 
Lat.1°N. They have established the fact of 
the existence of another immense lake, lying 
on the Equator, out of which flows a river 
Babura in a northwesterly direction, towards 
the Benui and Lake Tsad. Piaggia spent 
nearly two years among the Njamnjams, who 
are tailless, but cannibals. He was kindly 
treated by the chief, and was only prevented 
from reaching the new lake by civil wars. 
The account is one of the most important re- 
cent contributions to the geography of Cen- 
tral Africa. It is accompanied by a map of 
the region, by Dr. Petermann. 


Ar the very time of Rossini’s death, a new 
“ Barber of Seville,” composed by a young 
Italian, Dall’ Argine, was produced at Bologna, 
and met with the most extravagant success. 
The friends of the young composer claim that 
in him they have found Rossini’s successor. 
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Dr. Siemens, the Director of the great Tele- 
graphic Establishment in Berlin, is at present 
in Circassia, making arrangements for the 
building of the overland telegraphic line to 
India, which, it is believed, can be completed 
in eighteen months. It will pass through Asia 
Minor, Armenia, Persia, and Beloochistan. A 
line to Teheran and Ispahan has been in 
operation for two or three years. The sub- 
marine telegraph from Suez to Indfa has been 
relinquished, on account of the damage done 
to the cable by coral reefs in the Red Sea. 


Prorrssor NorKENSKJOLD, of the Swedish 
Polar Expedition, reports that after four des- 
perate attempts to penetrate the ice, the vio- 
lent storms and increasing cold obliged the 
expedition to return. The highest latitude 
reached was 82° 42’, which surpasses that 
attained by Parry. The Professor says: “‘ Dur- 
ing a cruise of a month and a half along the 
parallel of 82°, we have obtained admirable 
and unexpected results, concerning the tem- 
perature and ice-formation of the Polar ba- 
sin.” All accounts agree that the amount of 
ice in the Polar waters last summer was 
greater than ever before known. 


Dr. Dernier, of Constantinople, has pub- 
lished a description of the great bronze can- 
non used by Mahomet II. at the siege of Con- 
stuntinople. His account of its dimensions is 
especially interesting when contrasted with 
those of the great American Rodman gun, 
which we are very rapid to claim as “the 
greatest cannon in the world:” 

Rodman Gun. Gun of Mahomet II. 
. + «ee116,497 Ibs. 80,596 lbs. 

25 ft. 30 ft. 

20 in. 46 in. 

100 Ibs. 200 Ibs. 
1,000 Ibs. (stone) 1,200 Ibs. 


Weight...... 


Charge of powder. 
Weight of ball.... 


Tue merchants of Bremen have unani- 
mously decided to send out a second Northi- 
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Pole expedition next summer, under the com- 
mand of Capt. Koldewey, of the Germania. 
They will furnish a steamer, and defray the 
costs of the undertaking, themselves. 


Tue Freuch Government has published 
some statistics of the annual production of 
tobacco on the globe, which will be interesting 
to “the Coming Man.” Asia takes the lead, 
producing 310 millions of pounds; Europe, 
282 millions; America, 248 millions; Africa, 
24 millions, and Australia, 1 million. Total, 
865 millions, or 432,500 tons. 


A curious discovery, kept secret for four- 
teen years, has just come to light at Ravenna. 
The workmen engaged in digging a canal near 
the present railroad-station, in 1854, found a 
skeleton with a breast-plate of fine gold, 
buried face downwards. The precious piece 
of armor, which weighed six pounds, was 
broken up and the pieces secretly sold to jew- 
ellers. Two larger pieces, which appear to 
have been the shoulder-bands, and are cover- 
ed with chasing and enamel, have been given 
up by a jeweller in Faenza, but the remainder 
are probably lost. It is known that Theodoric 
buried the body of Odoacer, after his murder 
at Ravenna, face downwards; and the Italian 
antiquarians suppose that this golden harness 
is really that of the first King of Italy. 


A Biblia Pauperum is offered for sale in 
Augsburg. Printed in the year 1420, from 
engraved wooden blocks, it belongs to the 
xylographic works which preceded, and no 
doubt suggested, the invention of printing. 
The illustrations are excellent specimens of 
medieval art, both in composition and engray- 
ing. Very few copies of this Bible are known 
to exist. 


A TRANSLATION of Emerson’s “Nature,” 
by Adolph Holtermann, has just appeared in 
O, ? 
Hanover. 


TABLE-TALK. 


Wnuar is the reason, we wonder, that New 
Yorkers seem to take so little pride in their 
city? For, we suppose, no one will dispute 
the proposition that few persons even of the 
class looked upon as influential, do care 
any thing for the external aspect of the city, 
for the way in which it is governed, or for 
its credit as a centre of art, literature or 
science. This is not the place to discuss 
the subject in all its bearings. We have not 
the space to show how, look in what direction 


we will, we find evidence in abundance that 
no one cares for New York except as a place 
to make money, to eat, drink, and be merry 
in. It is getting to be an old story, that our 
municipal government is the worst in the 
world, that our officials are dishonest, and 
that they are at no pains to conceal their dis- 
honesty ;—all this has been said so often that 
it no longer attracts any attention ; every body 
admits it, and no one lifts a finger to bring a 
remedy. Nor does there seem to be any use in 
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repeating for the hundredth, or, for that mat- 
ter, for the thousandth time, that New York 
City, which claims for itself a metropolitan 
rank, and is, indeed, one of the great cities in 
the world, so far as size and riches can make 
a city great,—has very few claims to that dis- 
tinction on the score of any thing she does for 
the intellectual advancement of her citizens. 
Here is but one public library, no public pic- 
ture or sculpture-gallery, no museum, whether 
of antiquities or of natural history, no oppor- 
tunities for the scientific man, the student, or 
the artist, better than are afforded in many 
third-rate European towns. But what of it? 
Who cares? Is any rich man moved to give 
even one of the many millions which every 
man must have now-a-days who wishes to be 
allowed rich, to add to the tolerable founda- 
tion which Mr. Astor, after a good deal of 
persuasion on the part of judicious advisers, 
was prevailed on to make for the library that 
bears his name? It would have been well if 
the lary” ~ public library we possess could 
have been endowed with sufficient money to 
prevent the necessity, which the “ Astor” was 
under during the war, of stopping the greater 
number of its subscriptions to foreign peri- 
odicals on account of the rise in gold. We 


might go on for several pages with this cheer- 


ful statement of grievances. We might de- 
bate upon the Historical Society, in a building 
that gives neither sufficient room to store, nor 
space to display, nor light to examine its valu- 
able collection. In vain does the Society ap- 
peal to the community for assistance; no as- 
sistance comes. Then there is the Natural- 
History Society—dead as a door-nail, and, 
not only no mourners, but scarcely any one 
that remembers it was ever alive. As for our 
Observatory, if the stranger from Greenwich, 
or our own Cambridge, wishes to see it, he 
will find all there is of it in a small room at 
the top of what used to be the Arsenal build- 
ing, in the Central Park, where a little old 
gentleman, in breeches and shoe-buckles—a 
copy of Dominie Sampson—takes observations 
thermometrical, barometrical, hygrometrical, 
and meteorological, by the aid of such instru- 
ments as the Park Commissioners feel at lib- 
erty to supply him with. This is all the Ob- 
servatory the great city of New York can 
boast, and we doubt if she feels inclined to 
boast of it. Then, for art, we have the Na- 
tional Academy, making no effort to establish 
a permanent gallery of pictures and statuary, 
and the Jarves Collection allowed to go to en- 
rich a small rural city, when it might have 
been bought for an insignificant sum and 
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made the nucleus of a collection here. But 
we did not intend, when we set out, to speak 
of any of these things. They are old sores, 
and it is neither useful or agreeable to open 
them again. Every body knows that we have 
neither libraries, nor museums, nor scientific 
collections, nor picture-galleries; every body 
says it is a pity, and that is all that comes of 
it. There isa point, however, more private 
than either of these, and regarding which there 
may be some use in appealing to those who are 
concerned with it. We allude to the way in 
which unoccupied lots in the heart of the city, 
and in its immediate outskirts, are allowed to 
remain unfenced and neglected, and to gather 
all sorts of filth and rubbish for years together, 
without the slightest care on the part of the 
owners. Many of these -lots belong to our 
richest men, and in some cases their owners 
live within sight of them and have to pass 
them every day of their lives, and they do it, 
too, with no apparent qualms. Yet, in al- 
most every case, an arrangement might be 
made with some city gardener or nurseryman 
who would be willing to take a half-dozen of 
these lots by the season, and maintain them 
looking pretty with grass laid down and kept 
smoothly mowed, with flowering shrubbery, 
of which these men every year throw away 
great quantities of cuttings, and with beds of 
cheap but showy flowers, on the sole condition 
that he be allowed to advertise his place of 
business on a sign set up somewhere in the 
enclosure. But surely these rich men might 
find a way to make their riches something 
less of a nuisance than it is to the public 
when it is displayed in the shape of unoccu- 
pied and unfenced city lots, the receptacles 
of whatever filth and rubbish the community 
sees fit to throw into them. Any pig-pen on 
an unthrifty farm can scarcely be more un- 
sightly, for instance, than several prominent 
corners belonging to our Roosevelts and As- 
tors, and other millionaires, in the very heart 
of the wealthy metropolis, to say nothing of 
the ugly hovels in the immediate vicinity of 
our much-vaunted Central Park. 


A very curious work has reached us, which 
we think our readers may be interested in 
knowing something about. It has a very 
ufreadable, in fact an unpronounceable title, 
which we shall not undertake to re-produce, 
but shall content ourselves with the transla- 
tion of it into simple English. It is a collec- 
tion of nursery tales, traditions, and histories 
of the Zulus, which has been made by the Rev. 
Henry Calloway, M. D., a missionary to the 
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Zulu country. The six parts before us, com- 
posing the first volume, are filled entirely 
with nursery tales and traditions. In succeed- 
ing volumes Dr. Calloway proposes to give us 
translations of other works in the Zulu lan- 
guage, beginning with that “On the Origin 
of Things.” This, he says, is already prepared 
for the press; but he does not think it advisa- 
ble to issue it in parts; it must be read as a 
whole, carefully and thoroughly, in order to 
form any just conclusion os to its real mean- 
ing. It contains every thing which Dr. Callo- 
way has been able to collect of the traditional 
religion of the Zulus. The present volume 
appears to have been printed at Natal, where 
it is published by John A, Blair, in Springvale, 
and by Davis & Sons, Pietermaritzburg. It is 
published in London by Triibner & Co. The 
copy from which we quote was procured for 
us by Mr. A. D. F. Randolph, corner of Broad- 
way and Ninth street, to whom the author has 
sent a few copies for sale. It is a singularly 
interesting book, and excites continual won- 
der, both by the ingenuity of the tales and 
their frequent resemblance to the myths and 
fairy-tales and legends of other people. Here 
is a portion of one that recalls the story of 
Medea aud the enchanted boat. Uthlakan- 
yana, the hero, is ‘a kind of Tom Thumb, the 
Giant-Killer—not that his cunning is exerted 
on giants alone. All is fish that comes to 
Uthlakanyana’s net! He is not a common 
man: he is a cunning, malicious dwarf, and 
is possessed of magical powers.” After tell- 
ing us of his miraculous birth—like St. Bene- 
dict, he speaks before his birth in his mother’s 
womb; and like the anti-Christ seen by the 
brothers of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, 
he stands up as soon as he is born and walks 
and talks perfectly well—we are told a num- 
ber of remarkable tricks and adventures in 
which Uthlakanyana always came off tri- 
umphant; but, at last, a cannibal takes him 
in the birdlime he has spread for birds, and, 
delighted with his new game, is about to eat 
him. 
The boy, being caught, said, “‘ Don’t kill me. . 
- Don’t beat me, and I will tell you. Take 
me out, and cleanse me from the birdlime and take 
me home with you. Have you not a mother?” 
The cannibal replied, “I have a mother.” The 
boy said, ‘* Why, then, do you spoil me and not 
take me out and cleanse me from the birdlime afid 
take me home with you? I shall be bitter; I shall 
not be nice; if you beat me in this way, I shall not 
be nice; I shall be bitter. Cleanse me, and take 
me home with you that you may put me in your 
home, that I may be cooked by your mother. Set 
me there, that I may dry; and do you go away, 
and just leave me at your home. I cannot be 
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cooked if you are there; I shall be bad; I cannot be 
nice.’? 


The cannibal does as the boy-man tells him, 
and in the morning the cannibal said, 


‘‘ Mother, take care of my game.” Uthlakan- 
yana said, ‘‘ Take me, and put mo ca the top of the 
hut, that I may dry in the sun’s rays,” thinking he 
should then be able to see in which direction the 
cannibal would disappear. So he was placed on 
the top of the hut. The cannibal and his brother 
departed, and disappeared over the ridge of the 
hill, Uthlakanyana got down, and said, ‘‘ Mother, 
are you stilllying down?” The cannibal’s mother 
said, “Yes.” Uthlakanyana said, “Get up, and 
let us play at boiling each other. You wil boil me 
a little, andI you. Let the boiling be donc in the 
great pot; for I shall swell out very much, and fill 
the pot. There is the great pot which is fit for boil- 
ing me in.”. . .* Take it, then, and put it on 
the fire.’ Uthlakanyana kindled the fire; he 
kindled it a little, and said, “ The fire isabundant.” 
He said, “ Let us just feel the water, if it is already 
hot.” He put in his hand and said, “‘ Just the 
thing! You must put me in. Let us begin with 
me.” ‘ Yes, surely,” said the cannibal’s mother. 


‘She took him, and put him in, and put the lid on, 


Ife was silent in the pot. At length he said, “‘ Just 
take me out.” She took him out. J.a SS Out 
uponit! Let us just kindle the fire a little.’ THe 
made up the fire, and said, “‘I have felt the water 
that it is not warm ; let us make up the fire.” He 
made a great fire, and looked in and found it boil- 
ing. He said to the cannibal’s mether, “ Take off 
your clothes, for the water is now fit for you to go 
in; for I too went in when it was just so; now 
for you; it is now pleasantly warm.” .. . 

- He put her in and put on the lid. She 
eried out, “Uthlakanyana! take me out! Iam 
scalded to death!” He said, ‘* No, indeed. You 
are not yet scalded to death. If you were scalded 
to death, you could not say you were scalded to 
death. I am a man, and so understand that ifa 
man says he is scalding to death, he is not yet 
scalded; if he is scalded he does not say he is 
scalding; he is scalded, and that is all.” She said, 
‘* Uthlakanyana, I am being done.” He said, “ No, 
you are not yet done. There, now you are saying, 
that you are being done. I know, when a man has 
been thoroughly done, he docs not say constantly 
‘I am already done.’ He just says nothing when 
he is already done.” So she was boiled, and said 
no more, Uthlakanyana said, ‘‘ Now I perceive 
that you are done, because you no longer say so 
now. Now you have become silent; that is the 
reason why I think you are thoroughly done. You 
will be eaten by your children.” 


The story continues with the mischievous 
dwarf dressing himself in the boiled old lady’s 
clothes and lying down in her bed. The sons 
come in and call to her— 


“Mother!” Uthlakanyana answered ‘ Yes,” 
with a little voice like the mother. ‘* Why do you 
callme? There is your game: it is now swollen to 
a great size, and is nice, justashe said. Do you 
eat. Ishall not get up. I have already eaten of 
it.” They drew outanarm. Theyeat. The can- 
nibal’s brother said, “These hands are just like 
mother’s.’ The elder cannibal said, ** How are 
you speaking? You are prognosticating evil to 
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mother.’ He replied, “No, I withdraw the say- 
ing.” 

So they ate and finished the arm, and they 
continue eating bit by bit, the younger canni- 
bal making similar remarks as to the resem- 
blance of each to corresponding portions of 
his parent, and the elder getting angrier and 
angrier with him, until at length Uthlakan- 
yana escapes. He says:— 

“ Just get out of the way of the door; I am go- 
ing out; I shall be back again presently. Do you 
go on eating.” When he reached the doorway, the 
elder cannibal said, “‘ Surely this heel is like moth- 
er’s.”” Uthlakanyana at this drew out his legs; he 
was afraid now; he went out as fast as he could 
and hastened to get away from the cannibal’s home, 
He began to undo the garments; he slipped them 
all off, and ran with all his might. At length he 
shouted, ** You are eating your mother, all along, 
ye cannibals!” The cannibals heard and went 
out. The cannibal’s boy said, “I said these are 
like mother’s hands and her foot!” 

In this little story—and there is more of it, 
the ending being very cleverly arranged, if we 
had room for it—there is considerabie skill 
shown in portraying character. The dwarf’s 
mischievous spirit, his malicious ingenuity, 
his smart, impudent gabble are contrasted 
with the simpleton cannibals, dull-witted and 
slow of speech, Then there is the opinionated 
obstinacy of the younger cannibals, and his 
aggravating “I told you so,” at the last. The 
thing could not be more graphically, more 
wittily told. The book is full of good things, 
more than we quote, by far. 


WE have received from Mr. Steiger the first 
eight numbers, as they have been issued, of 
the Workshop, an American reprint of a Ger- 
man Monthly, “ Die Gewerbehalle,” which is 
published, at Stuttgart we believe, in three 
languages, German, French, and English, and 
is said to have a large circulation. We 
have preferred to delay reviewing this publi- 
cation until we could see for ourselves what 
its real value is likely to be. The numbers 
are quarto size, and each contains sixteen 
pages, nearly all of which are filled with ex- 
tremely well executed engravings, the space 
given to descriptive or other letter-press being 
very small, These engravings are of various 
subjects, of furniture, of jewelry, of iron- 
work, of wood-sawings, of book-binding, and 
of many other things belonging to the domain 
of the useful or ornamental arts. Besides 
these, there comes with each number, a large 
sheet of detail drawings of all such objects 
figured in the body of the number as can be 
usefully treated in this way. Thus, in the first 
number, we have an engraving of an Umbrella, 
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Hat, and Coat-Stand, in pear-tree wood stained 
to imitate ebony, and, in the supplemental 
sheet, full size details of it, suppressing the 
ornament. On the next page is a carved 
bench in the Hall of the Railway-station at 
Stuttgart, front, side-elevation, and section, 
with full-size details in the supplement. Then 
a toilet-table, with details, and so on for each 
of the eight numbers. It certainly would not 
be just to say, that works of this class have 
no use and no value. If they are rightly 
managed, they have an undoubted value. But 
then, the trouble is, that they are seldom 
rightly managed. We do not think the Work- 
shop suits the need of Americaatall. It may, 
and we dare say it will, prove useful to numbers 
of small cabinet-makers, and house-decorators, 
and even to a few architects of the aspiring 
but untrained class, but that does not interest 
nor concern us much. What we want, is not 
a journal edited in Germany, and filled with 
German designs, but a journal edited in 
America by an American, and filled with de- 
signs suited to the needs of average Ameri- 
cans. Our houses are filled with badly-de- 
signed, badly-made furniture, with ugly and 
unsuitable wall-papers and curtains, gas-fix- 
tures, fire-places, mantel-pieces. Many of 
these things are very costly, but this does not 
prevent them being ugly. Many of them are 
very cheap, but neither does that secure 
beauty or fitness. Our people, in the cities 
and out of the cities, have a model—the 
French decorator’s ideal—and they come as 
near it as their purses will permit. Those who 
can afford the real rosewood, the real oak, 
the real bronze, the real leather, the real 
Brussels or Aubusson, pay the enormous bills 
and get what they want. Those who cannot 
afford the real, get the best imitations that 
money will buy, and the market is stocked 
with imitations of every thing, costly and 
clever, and so the infection goes, and the re- 
sult is a most unhappy lack of taste every 
where, for the rich do what the upholsterers 
and decorators tell them they must do, and the 
less rich do what they see the rich doing. It is 
a common saying, that one rarely sees a house 
furnished with original taste, as if the owner 
had aimed to suit himself and not his neigh- 
bors, and it is rare to see a well-designed 
piece of furniture. Now we are sorry to say 
that the Workshop will, as far as it has any 
influence, rather tend to increase the existing 
evil than to weaken or supplant it. All the 
designs, or nearly all, are for expensive things, 
and they are overloaded with ornaments, In 
very few cases is the ornament pure, or able 
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to stand a strict examination. There seems 
to be no particular reason why people not in 
the trades that deal in ornamental matters 
should buy the Workshop. If they happen 
to like any thing they sce in it, and take it to 
a cabinet-maker or decorator, to have a copy 
of it made, ten to one but he will show them 
something as good or better, ready made. 
And if they take it to a carpenter to make, 
not living, perhaps, where cabinet-makers and 
decorators are to be found, they are pretty 
sure to be disappointed in the result, because 
the designs are too intricate. There is not, 
perhaps, much use in inveighing too severely 
against the prevailing fashion in things not 
essential ; and, to the general public, it will 
seem that the furnishing and decoration of 
our houses is not an essential matter. We 
will admit that it is a secondary matter, but 
we must not allow it to be of no importance, 
or even of little importance. At the same 
time we do not hope that much can he accom- 
plished by books alone, in bringing about a 
change of taste in such matters. What is 
wanted, is to supplement good published de- 
signs with the things themselves, constructed 
and ready for use. We should very much 
like to see the experiment tried of establish- 
ing a place where furniture could be procured 
‘thoroughly well designed, by different hands 
and in different styles, made in the simplest 
way consistent with strength and usefulness, 
out of the least expensive materials, and 
depending for its value solely on its artistic 
qualifies. Thus, a table such as we should 
hope to find at this establishment, would be 
made perhaps of no more costly a material than 
maple, but it would be so designed as to be 
exactly suited to the purpose it was intended 
to serve, and would attract the eye of every 
artist, whether man or woman, layman or pro- 
fessional, who happened to glance at it, by 
the’beauty and harmony of its design. Yet 
perhaps it would not be possible for the de- 
sign to be simpler and deserve the name of 
design at all. Not every thing in our model 
shop, however, should be so severe nor suited 
to such an humble purse. There should be 
ornament for those who desire it,—and how 
few there are who do not,—but it should be 
design that, the more a man knew, the better 
he would like it. It should not be stuck on 
with glue either, to come off in the using, but 
it should be as much a part of the construc- 
tion as the grain of the wood itself. How 
many young married people there are, who 
would delight to find such a shop, and who, 
in default of one, go into terribly Renaissance 
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French places, and despairing, seek refuge in 
such things as the most of these in “the 
Workshop.” 


WE hope some of our readers have found 
out, studied, and enjoyed, the engraving of 
Holman Hunt’s great picture, “‘ The Finding 
of Christ in the Temple,” which, after nearly 
eight years of labor, has just been completed 
by Blanchard. Only one copy, we believe, has 
as yet reached this country. It has been con- 
signed to the house of Goupil & Co., and is 
not for sale; but it has been framed, and 
hangs in a good light in their shop, where it 
can be studied at leisure.* It is, no doubt, 
one of the most remarkable pictures that has 
been painted in this century, and it has been 
engraved in the most perfect way by one of 
the most accomplished men in his profession, 
living. No one can attentively study this en- 
graving without being impressed by it, if he 
have any thing impressible in his nature; but 
it is greatly to be wished that Americans at 
home could have an opportunity of compar- 
ing it with the original painting, We fear 
that this is a thing not to be hoped for; it is 
doubtful if the owner would allow such a 
masterpiece to be risked upon the Atlantic. 
Yet it is not giving our countrymen credit for 
too much power to appreciate excellence to 
predict that if the picture could come here, 
it would excite such an enthusiasm as has 
never been felt before at the sight of any 
work of art. Of course it would take hold 
of Americans on the religious side of their 
nature first; for, as our people are keenly 
alive to such impression, they could not fail 
to be moved by the sight of a picture which 
has not merely a religious subject, but which 
was painted out of as deep a religious feeling, 
and with as strong a sense of responsibility, 
and devotion to truth, as ever animated an 
artist in the history of the world. Angelico, 
on his knees, in prayer, before beginning to 
paint the Virgin, felt not more heartily the 
holiness of his mission than Holman Hunt 
when he left England and dwelt for six years 
in Jerusalem, for no other purpose than to 
paint this picture with every opportnnity that 
he felt to be necessary for making a truthful 
representation of one of the most affecting 
incidents in the life of our Lord. And the 
result is before us in a work that, so long as 
it continues to exist, must take rank among 
the great pictures of the world, among those 


* Since writing the above we learn that Goupil & 
Co. have received several copies of Blanchard’s en 
graving. 
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few that appeal to the heart of the world of 
men, no less than to artists. 


We own to having been sometimes op- 
pressed by the contemplation of English vir- 
tue, which, as is well known, is a much se- 
verer and more awful thing than mere virtue 
in the abstract. A man may be a good deal 
weighed down by the excess of this quality, 
if virtue ever can be excessive, even by 
reading English books, and by talking with 
English travellers in this country; but of 
course it is nowhere so desperately oppressive 
as in England itself, where the very air you 
breathe is full of virtue, and where, of every 
man and woman you meet, you may truly 
say, as Chaucer said of his Pilgrim— 


* Sounding in moral virtue was his speech.” 


“ An Englishman’s word is his bond,” is, we 
believe, the epigrammatic way of expressing 
the perfect, unadulterated honesty of the whole 
race. And believing this to be true, as we are 
bound to do, because we have so often been 
told it by Englishmen themselves, we are at a 
loss to understand the following facts which 
have recently come to light. That they are 
facts, we know; but may we not be permitted 


to hug the belief that the parties concerned in 
the fraud were Frenchmen, Germans, foreign- 
ers of some breed or another, or even repu- 
diating Yankees—any thing rather than the 
countrymen of Laird and Roebuck, those 
marvels of honesty and uprightness? 

It seems that last October about two hun- 
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dred cases of English-printed books, worth 
about $75,000, were fraudulently passed 
through Canada at some obscure place on 
the border—the parties having them in charge 
going through the form of paying duty on 
about one-twelfth of their actual value. Once 
in the United States, they were divided into 
five lots, and sent to the markets of Cincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Louis. The fraud was discovered in time by 
our Government officers, and the whole im- 
portation was seized for the dues belonging 
to the United States, and the books were 
about to be sold, when it was discovered that 
not only the Government, but several Amer- 
ican authors and publishing houses were inter- 
ested in the matter, since a large portion of 
the smuggled books were cheap English re- 
prints of American copyrights, including the 
works of Irving, Prescott, Longfellow, Em- 
erson, and others. 

These books are not printed by obscure 
publishers, but bear the imprint of some of 
the best-known publishing houses in Eng- 
land. It is said that these houses had a 
large share in the risk of the speculation, and 
that they could not have been ignorant that 
they were to be fraudulently disposed: of. 
We have a large charity, and we will en- 
deavor to stretch it to make it cover these 
offenders, but we are very much afraid they 
do not deserve such treatment. As a rule, 
we do not approve of repudiation, but we 
hope these English cozens will be able, at 
least, to repudiate this charge. 


FINE ARTS. 


ART FOR THE MILLION. 

A very interesting art publication has re- 
cently appeared in this city,—a reproduction 
in fac-simile of Die Kleine Passion of Albert 
Durer, edited by W. C. Prime. Original im- 
pressions from the wood-cuts of the great 
German Master are almost unknown this 
side of the Atlantic, and in Europe are chiefly 
to be found in national collections. Of Die 
Kleine Passion, as the editor remarks in his 
preface, not more than two or three complete 
sets are owned in this country; and we wel- 
come a cheap and popular edition of this 
noble work. It ought to find a place in every 
Christian household, as a religious and holy 
book, full of high thought, pure suggestion, 
and passionate devotion. The process which 
is used in this work furnishes an almost exact 
copy of the original plates, the difference 


being perceptible only to the most critical 
eye. 

We heartily approve of well-directed efforts 
to bring good art within the reach of the mil- 
lion; but there is a choice in means, The 
volume we have just mentioned is an example 
of the right means of educating the public 
taste. It puts within everybody’s reach some 
of the best work that ever man produced, in 
a manner that would excite the master’s own 
admiration, could he turn the pages on which 
his wonderful designs are reproduced. But 
the method, so true and effective in these 
rude wood-cuts (rude in respect to line and 
material), would fail entirely if applied to the 
reproduction of very fine steel engravings. 
Their delicacy of tone, subtlety of light and 
shade, and sharpness of line, would vanish 
under the comparatively coarse method em- 
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ployed with such admirable effect in repro- 
ducing Durer’s work; and we do not believe 
it can ever supersede the steel engraver’s art, 
where fineness and delicacy, as well as 
strength, are required. The same principle 
applies to chromo-lithography, to plain litho- 
graphy, and to wood-engraving. There is a 
certain kind of work to which each of these 
arts is admirably adapted, and each has its 
impassable limitations. No wood-engraving, 
nor chromo-lithograph, would ever do justice 
to one of Raphael’s Madonnas; this can 
scarcely be accomplished in the finest and 
most elaborate steel engraving. 

We must therefore look for other means to 
bring Raphael’s art, and all other high art, 
within the reach of the great mass of the 
people. This can be done in part by means 
of photographs; but photographs vary in 
tone, and the best of them are liable to change 
and fade. And here we come upon a subject 
which has often been discussed in these pa- 
ges,—that of a permanent picture gallery for 
this city, in which the best works of our own 
and foreign artists shall be open to the pub- 
lic on the payment of a small admission fee, 
or none at all. In such a gallery there should 
be a department of engravings, containing 
the best specimens of the art that could be 
procured in steel, copper, and wood. As pos- 
session is not necessary to the study or enjoy- 
ment of a work of art,such a gallery in every 
large city would do much toward educating 
the taste and enlarging the knowledge of the 
community,—much more than multiplying, by 
cheap means of reproduction, the number of 
pictures in the possession of private indi- 
viduals. The great majority of people are 
quite as likely to choose a bad as a good pic- 
ture, and educate their taste the wrong way. 
A public collection, selected and arranged 
with taste, would lead them to the true path, 
and keep them in it. 

Now, as every artist complains of a want 
of taste, knowledge, and appreciation on the 
part of the public, why will not each one con- 
tribute his share of influence towards building 
up a gallery of this kind? We believe it 
would pay in many ways, and that it would 
benefit artists and the public alike. The studio 
receptions have done much in their way al- 
ready. When these pleasant reunions were 
commenced, the studios were thronged with 
people who couldn’t distinguish between a 
sunset and a sunrise, on canvas, but who 
would now blush to be thought guilty of such 
ignorance ; and artists no longer hasten to say, 
“This is a moonlight scene,” or “ This is a 
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morning view,” to relieve their fair visitors 
from the danger of mortifying mistakes. But 
these receptions, though charming in their way, 
are limited in their effect onthe public. Great 
numbers of people never attend them who 
would be attracted to a pubiic gallery in 
which, under one form or another, the art of 
all ages and nations should be illustrated. 
Such a gallery could not fail to be popular. 
The galleries of Paris, Florence, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Vienna, and other European cities are 
crowded every Sunday with people from the 
humblest ranks of society, who seem to vie 
with the most educated classes in enjoyment 
and admiration of paintings, statues, draw- 
ings, and engravings; and although no Amezi- 
can gallery could ever equal the old European 
collections, with their accumulated wealth of 
ages, yet there is no reason why a beginning 
should not be made here which in time should 
become the pride and glory of the city. 

The artists are the men to start such an 
enterprise. If they were to propose the plan, 
and evince a willingness to give it tone and 
character, they would find immediate support 
among the people. There would be no neces- 
sity for a grand building to begin with. The 
experiment could be tried in a gallery of 
modest dimensions, the chief requisite being 
accessibility, good light, and convenient ar- 
rangements for displaying works of art. This, 
we are convinced, is the true way to make 
art popular, and we hope to see it tried gome 
day in our city. 


THE ARTISTS’ FUND EXHIBITION. 


Now that the annual sale of the Artists’ 
Fund Society has taken place, we may say 
what might have seemed unfriendly if said 
before. We have always felt kindly towards 
this society. Its object is one worthy of suc- 
cess, and its affairs have, in general, been 
wisely managed. But, it strikes us, there are 
radical defects in the plan on which the society 
is organized. It originated, as our readers 
may remember, in an informal sort of way, 
about eight years ago, when several artists 
contributed each a picture, to be sold for the 
benefit of Mr. Ranney’s widow and children, 
with the small collection of works left by that 
artist at his death. The proceeds of the sale 
were so much larger than had been expected, 
that a number of artists formed themselves 
into a permanent society, to meet the require- 
ments of similar cases; and, in 1861, the 
organization was chartered under its present 
pame. The constitution provides that each 
member shall annually contribute a painting 
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worth seventy-five dollars, or that amount in 
money. The money received from the an- 
nual sales is divided into two funds—one for 
the benefit of the widows and orphans of 
deceased members of the society, the other to 
relieve the wants of any artist who may be in 
need here, whether a member of the society 
or not. So far, the annual sales have been 
quite successful, and there is now, we are in- 
formed, a considerable balance in the treasury 
of the society. But it ought to do much bet- 
ter than this. The standard required for 
pictures contributed to the exhibition is en- 
tirely too low, and encourages the sending of 
a large amount of trash, of which the society 
ought to be heartily ashamed. This is 
not the right method, it strikes us, of 
conducting even a charitable society. By 
so doing, it loses character with the pub- 
lic, and fails of receiving the active support 
it might command. A better class of pictures, 
which the artists might easily contribute, 
would at once attract a better class of buyers. 
The recent sale brought over seven thousand 
dollars ; with a little better management, and 
more care in the acceptance of pictures, the 
receipts might have been doubled. 


NEW PICTURES BY HENNESSY. 

One of the most remarkable paintings of 
the season is Mr. Hennessy’s ‘‘ Summer Sea,” 
the motive for which was taken from Long 
Island Sound. We have not been very well 
pleased of late with Mr. Hennessy’s pictures, 
as we have taken pains to state with some 
plainness in these pages; but the ‘Summer 
Sea” is a beautiful and admirable work of 
art. It represents a warm August sunset 
over the Sound. The spectator looks across 
a narrow slip of sandy beach, strewn with 
brilliantly-colored seaweed, upon a very ani- 
mated scene. Numerous pleasure and fishing 
boats spread their white or richly-colored 
sails to catch the evening wind—one heading 
directly for the beach ;—in the distance looms 
the long white form of a Sound steamer, on 
its way to Boston, and still further off, noticed 
only when you look for them, may be traced 
the hills of Long Island—a faint bluish film 
on the horizon. The sky is painted with 
great delicacy and sweetness of tone, and is 
repeated in the sea below, in which a very 
beautiful play and interchange of color is 
observable. The boatmen on the Sound are 
in the habit of dyeing their sails, for the bet- 
ter preservation of the canvas, and this 
affords a pleasant contrast of color which 
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adds greatly to the charm of Mr. Hennessy’s 
picture. 


MR. FRANK LESLIE’S REPORT. 


Mr. Frank Lesuiz, United States Commis- 
sioner to the Paris Universal Exhibition of 
1867, has published a report on the Fine 
Arts Department, in which he reflects severe- 
ly on the character of the works sent in by 
American artists. After remarking, very 
justly, that the department of painting in 
which the United States may lay claim to 
highest excellence is undoubtedly landscape, 
he goes on to say that the landscapes in the 
American gallery were inadequate representa- 
tives of the genius of our painters in their 
favorite branch of art. “They were not,” 
he says, “‘ characteristic; for with the excep- 
tion of a single work by Bierstadt, with his 
broad effects, one by Church, accurately stud- 
ied and well manipulated, and one each by 
Gignoux and Gifford, they represented no im- 
portant scene or combination of scenery in 
the United States, and might be taken as pre- 
senting views in almost any country. Our 
autumn and winter scenery found no proper 
representation, although in depicting these 
we have artists of real merit.” This is a very 
sweeping assertion; and when we consider 
that our autumn scenery was represented by 
three paintings from the hand of Jervis Mec- 
Entee, that Whittridge, one of the foremost 
of American landscape painters, had two fine 
works in the exhibition, that Kensett was 
represented by four, and Hubbard and Crop- 
sey each by two, it seems as unjust as it is 
sweeping. Certainly no man has ever paint- 
ed American autumn scenery with more fidel- 
ity and spirit than McEntee, and there are 
peculiarities of our landscape which no artist 
has touched with a finer hand than Whitt- 
ridge. While acknowledging the meagreness 
of the American Department of Art at the 
Paris Exhibition,—due mainly to the haste 
with which the collection was made,—we see 
no necessity for Mr. Leslie’s wholesale depre- 
ciation of the contributions of our artists. 
Nor can we imagine what offence Mr. Wins- 
low Homer has committed that his name 
should appear in Mr. Leslie’s official list as 
“Horner, W.,” nor why his striking and origi- 
nal work should not be mentioned in the re- 
port. Perhaps, considering the character 
of Mr. Leslie’s critical remarks, Mr. Homer 
may not be inclined to complain of the omis- 
sion. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES on “ With the Nuns.” 


WE promised, at the close of the last number, to print a letter which had come to us, cour- 
teously protesting against a statement of ours, as incorrect and injurious to the Roman Catholic 
Church. To our extreme annoyance, both the letter and a few notes of ours, which were to 
accompany it, have been mislaid. But, although it is always better to give an objection in the 
objector’s own statement, especially when (as in this case) his statement is clear and fair, we 
feel confident that it will not lose in force, and will gain in brevity, as we shall reproduce it 
from memory. 

The offending paragraph is a note to the article, ‘‘ With the Nuns,” in the November number 
of this magazine, and was called out by the statement in the article ‘‘ that papists did not wor- 
ship images, nor pray to saints as we pray to Christ.” In correction of this we said : 

“The Roman Church does, in express terms, profess and encourage the worship of images, but claims 
a distinction in the sort of worship paid to them, which relieves it of the charge of idolatry. On the sub- 
ject of prayer to saints, the position assumed by Roman theologians 1s also the contrary of that stated by 
our author. They claim that the distinctive divine worship is only the worship of sacrifice ;—that they do 
‘pray to saints as Protestants pray to Christ ;’ while they offer to Christ a worship such as Protestants do 
not practise—the ‘ unbloody sacrifice’ of the Mass.” 

Our friend objects to our first statement, and refers us, for what the Church really teaches, 
to the well-known language of the Council of Trent, which requires only that ‘due honor and 
veneration” are to be paid to images of Christ, and of the Virgin, and of other saints. 

There is no doubt that the Council of Trent, and with it most Roman Catholic writers in Prot- 
estant countries, preferred this milder form oflanguage. But in other documents of exactly equal 
authority, such as the Acts of the not less ecumenical and infallible Second Council of Nice, “ the 
Church does in express terms”—terms as exactly synonymous with those which we have used 
as the Greek and Latin languages are able to furnish—“ profess and encourage the worship of 
images.” We do not doubt the good faith and honesty with which many a devout Roman Cath- 
olic will deny our statement, and scoff indignantly at an outsider who pretends to be better 
informed about their religion than they are themselves. But however assuming we may seem, 
the facts in the case are too palpable, the authoritative documents too explicit, and the warnings 
of our respected friends of the Roman Catholic clergy against the wickedness of judging their 
Church by individual statements instead of by her written standards, are too lurid and awful to 
permit us to be moved from the precise truth of our original statement by any authority short 
of the new ecumenical Council. 

Our correspondent objects, likewise, to our second statement, as to the position of Roman 
theologians on the subject of prayer to saints, claiming that Roman theology concedes that ortho- 
dox Protestants offer to Christ worship which is distinctively divine worship, and only asserts 
of the sacrifice of the Mass that it is the highest form of divine worship. 

Such a question as this is best settled by the testimony of experts. We cite Zhe Catholic 
World to say what Roman theology is on this point : 

“With Catholics, the distinctively divine worship, the supreme worship due to God alone, and which 
[sic] it would be idolatry to offer to any other, is sacrifice, the highest possible sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
the Mass. .... Protestants, who have no sacrifice, no priest, no altar, no victim, . . . have nothing in 
kind to offer God that we do not offer to the saints, especially to the queen of saints, the Blessed Mother 
of God.”—The Catholic World, vol. vii., p. 248, published by The Catholic Publication Society.” 


If our correspondent will enable us to see wherein our statement of the position of Roman 
theologians differs from this statement of Roman theologians themselves, except in being briefer, 
we will cheerfully make the correction. But it would be the extreme of bad taste, in a merely 
literary magazine like ours, to question, on any thing short of the highest authority, a document 
bearing an imprint endorsed by a Plenary Council and countersigned by an infallible Pope. 

These mere questions of fact have come into our way incidentally, and we have dealt with 
them as we mean always to deal with such questions, however they may affect individual feel- 
ings—with exact fairness. To make any statements of theological belief so accurately and im- 
partially that all readers will be suited, would require more genius than we lay claim to. In our 
last number we were misled as to an alleged error of statement in the article on “ The Litera- 
ture of the Coming Controversy.” Our contributor proves to be right, as to the book of 8S. B. 


Smith. 
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Documentary, Statist. and Polit., with a Chronology of the 
Rebellion. Illustr. 12mo, pp. 409. N. Y. Treat & Co. 
Cl. $1.50. 

Pre-Columbian Discovery (The) of America by the North- 
men. Ill. by Translations from the Icelandic Sagas. Ed., 
with Notes and Introd., by B. F. De Costa. 8vo, ix., 118. 
Albany, Munsell. Cl. $1.50. 

Sabin, J. A mene wy Od Books relating to America, from 
its Discovery to the Present Time. Parts. Baldwin to 
Barringer. 8vo, pp. 385. N. Y. Sadin. 

Sarmiento, D. F. Life in the Argentine Republic in the 
Days of the Tyrants,; or, Civilization and Barbarism. From 
the Spanish. With portr. Cr. 8vo, pp. xxxv., 400. 

Y. Hurd & Houghton. » $2.00, 

Schouler, Wm. The Hist. of Mass. in the Civil War. 

With Portr. pp. xiv., 670. Boston, Dutton & Co. Cl. 
5.00. 

Seaman, Ezra O. Essays on the Progress of Nations in 
Civilization, Productive Industry, Wealth, and Popula- 
tion. 8vo, (Second Series.) pp. 659. N.Y. Scribner 
& Co. Cl. $2.50. 

White, Henry. The Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Pre* 
ceded by a History of the Religious Wars in the Reign of 
Charles -—" — 8vo, pp. xv., 497. N.Y. Harper 
. $1.50. 


8vo, pp. 555. Phila., Lippincott & Co. 


In 4 
N. Y., 


& Bros. 


BIOGRAPHY, LETTERS, SPEECHES, ETO. 


Blackburn, Rev. W. M. Ulrich Zwingli. 12mo, pp. 324. 
Phila. Presb. Bd. of Publ. Ci. $1.30. 

Bremer, Charlotte Ed. Life, Letters, and Posthumous 
Works of Frederika Bremer. From the Swedish. Cr. 
8vo, pp. x., 439. N. ¥., Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $2.00. 

Bright, John (M.P.) Speeches. Ed. by J. E. T. Rogers. 
(London.) Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $12.50. 

Bunsen, Baroness. A Memoir of Baron Bunsen, chiefly 
from Family Papers. With Portr. and Illustr. 2 vols. 
ra Pp. 637, 616. (London.) Phila. Lippincott & Co. 

* 15.00. 


— bey aggre Life of Mrs. ue ng ~— 

n and Portr. 12mo, ii, 363. i C. 

& Goodman, Cl. $1.50. ae ee 

Collyer, R. A Man in Earnest: Life of A. H. Conant. 
16mo, pp. 230. Boston, Fuller. Cl. $1.25. 

Oozzens, F.S. Fitz-Greene Halleck ; a Memorial. Portr. 
8vo. N.Y. MV. ¥. Hist. Soc. Pap. 75 cts. 
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Everett, Edward. Orations and Speeches, on Various Oc- 

casions. Vol. 4. 8vo. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 
+» }3-00. 

Farrar, Rev. F. W. Seekers after God: The Lives of 
Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. Ill 12mo. 
Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Franklyn, B.S. Autobiography of Benjamin Franklyn, 
Ed. from his MS., with Notes and an Introduétion by J. 
Bigelow. Portr. Cr. 8vo, pp. 409. Phila. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Cl. $2.50. 

Grey, Lieut.-Gen. Sir CO. The Early Years of the Prince 
Consort. Compiled under the Direction of the Queen. 
Portraits. Cheap Edition. 12mo, pp. 371. N.Y. Har- 
per & Bros. Pap. 25 cts. 

Hall, Frederick. Life of Maximilian I., late Emperor of 
Mexico; with a Sketch of the Empress Carlotta. Portr. 
z2mo. N. Y.. Miller & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Hawthorne, Nath, Passages from the American Note- 
books. 2 vols. _16mo, pp.” 222, 223. Boston, Fiedds, 
Osgood & Co. Cl. $4.00. Hf. Calf, $6.50. 

Heydenreich, Rev. L. W. Life of Gustavus Adolphus, 
With Portr. 16mo, pp. 130. Phila. Luth. Bd. of Publ. 
Cl. $1.00. 

Keckley, Elizabeth. Behind the Scenes. Portr. 
pp. 37%» New York, Carleton & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Madden, R. R. The Life and Times of Robert Emmet. 
With numerous Notes and Additions, and Portr. 12mo, 
pp. 328. N. Y. Haverty. 

McCall, Maj.-Gen. G. A. 
Written during 30 Years’ Service in the U. S. 
539. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $2.50. 

Michelet, Mme. J. The Story of My Childhood. From 
the French. 16mo, pp. x., 218. Boston, Little, Brown 
& Co. Cl. $1.25. 

Mills, F. J. The Life of John Carter. 
N. Y. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.75. 

Montalembert, Count de. St. Colomba, Apostle of Cal- 
edonia. From the French. 16mo, pp. xiv.,171. N. Y. 
Cath. Publ. Soc. Cl. $1.25. 

Row, A. Masonic Biography and Dictionary, comprising a 
History of Ancient Masonry, Antiquities of Masonry, etc. 
12mo, pp. 365. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $3.00. 

Sainte-Beuve, C. A. Portraits of Celebrated Women, 
From the French, 16mo, pp. 384. Boston, Roderts Bros. 
Cl. $2.00. 

Smiles, S. The Life of George Stephenson, and of his Son 
Robert Stephenson; comprising a History of the Inven- 
tion and Introduction of the Railway Locomotive. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 501. New York, 
Harper & Bros. Cl. $3.00. 

Smith, Gerrit, and Albert Barnes. Correspondence. 8vo, 
pp. 132. N. Y. Am. News Co. Cl. 75 cents. 

Smith, Sol. Theatrical Management in the West and South 
for Thirty Years. With Anecdotical Sketches. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 275. New York, 
Harper & Bros. Pap. $1.50; cl. Son 


Table Talk and Opinions of Napoleon (The Great) 
18mo, pp. iv., 194 (London.) Boston, Roberts Bros. Cl. 
1.25. 


Webb, Maria. The Penns and Peningtons of the 17th Cen- 
tury, in their Domestic and Religious Life; with Notices 
of their Friend Ellwood, and some of his Unpublished 
Verses. Phila. Longstreth. Cl. $3.00. 

Williams, F. Lives of the Eng. Cardinals, with Hist. 
Notices of the Papal Court, etc. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. Xiis, 
484; 543. (London.) Phila. Lippincott & Co. 
$12.00. 


12m0, 


Letters from the Frontiers. 
12mo, Pp» 


With Ill. 16mo, 


TOPOGRAPHY, TRAVELS, ETC. 


Agassiz, Prof.and Mrs. A Journeyin Brazil. Illustrated. 

ps pp. xix., 540. Boston, TZicknor & Fields. Cl. 
5.00. 

Arnold, H. P. The Great Exhibition. Continental 
Sketches, Practical and Humorous. 16mo, pp. xi., 486. 
N. Y. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $2.25. 

Baker, Sir S. W. The Albert N’Yanza; or, Great Basin 
of the Nile : An Exploration of the Nile Sources. Map, 
Illustr., and Portr. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, pp. XXX., 371; X.) 372 
Phila., Lippincott & Co. $5.00. 

Bellows, H. W. The Old World in its New Face: Im- 

ressions of Europe in 1867-68. Vol. 1. 12mo, pp. 454 
ew York, Harper & Bros. Cl. $1.75. 
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Bishop, N. H. A Thousand Miles across South America. 
With Introduction, by A. Samuels. 12mo, pp. 310. 
Boston, Lee & ‘Shepard. Cl. $1.50. 

Browne, J. Ross. Adventures in the fants Country; A 
Tour through Arizona and Sonora, with Notes on the Sil- 
ver Regions of Nevada. With Ill. 12mo. N. Y. 
per & Bros. Cl. $2.00. 

Coghill, J. N. Abroad: Journal of a Tour through Great 
Britain, and on the Continent. 12mo, pp. x, 314. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Cronise, T. F. The Natural Wealth of . Pp. xvi., 
696. San Francisco, Roman & Co. Cl. $6. 

De Costa, B. F. Lake George, its Scenes, etc. Illustr. 
and Map. 16mo, pp. xiv. 181. New York: Randolph. 
Cl. $1.50. 

Disturnell, J. The Great Lakes or Inland Seas of America. 
Sq. 16mo, pp. 217. .¥. Am. News Co. Pap. $1.00; 
el. $1.50. 

Parrell, N. EB. Colorado, the Rocky Mountain Gem, in 
1868. Map. 16mo, pp. 72. Chicago, Western News Co. 
Pap. 25 cts. 

Haeseler, Ch. H. Across the Atlantic. Being Letters from 
Switzerland, Germany, Italy, and England. 12mo. Phila. 
Peterson & Bros. Cl. $2.00 

Her' Lady. Cradle Lands. 


Har- 


Egypt, Palestine, etc. 


bert, 
With > — Be ill. x12mo, pp. 332. New York, Cath. 
Publ. 


Howe, bal Julia Ward. From the Oak to the Olive. A 
Plain Sketch of a Pleasant Journey. 12mo, pp. vi., 304. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Cl. $2.00. 

King, Ed. My Paris. French Character Sketches. 16mo. 
Boston, Loring. Cl. $1.75. 

Morford, H. iY Short Trip Guide to Senge 
16mo, pp. 335: Y. Appleton & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Mountain Adventures, in the Various Countries of the 
World. From the Narratives of Celebrated Travellers. 
,- 12m0, pp. Viii-, 320. (London) Boston, Xoderts 

Bros. . $2.50. 

Naphegi, G. Among the Arabs. With Portr. 
252. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.75. 
Nevius, Rev. John L. China and the Chinese. With a 

map and ill. 12mo. New York, Harper & Bros. 

Paez, Don Ramon. Travels and Adventures in South and 
Central America. First Series. Life in the Llanos of 
— Cr. 8vo, pp. 473. N. Y. Scribner & Co. 

Peabody, A. P. ers of European Travel. 16mo 
Pp. Vili., 316. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.50. 

Sketches of Society and Travel. By an Amateur Casual, 
and Others. 8vo, pp. 100. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. 
Pap. 50 cts. 

Stranger (The) in the Tropics: being a Handbook to Ha- 
vana, and Guide-Book for Trav. in Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
St. Thomas, etc. With Maps. 12mo, pp. 194. N. Y. 
Am. News Co. 2.00, 

Sweetser, C. H. Book of Summer Resorts: 
where to find them, etc. With maps and ill. 
N. Y. Eve. Mail Office. Pap. $2.00. 

Swift, J. F. Going to Jericho; or, Sketches of Travel in 
Spain and the East. 12mo, pp. 447. San Francisco: 
Roman & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Taine, H. Italy: Rome and Naples. From the French, 
8vo, PP. xi., 356. Second Edition, revised, with an index. 
New York, Leyfoldt & Holt. Cl. $2.50. 

Taylor, Fanny. Irish Homes and Irish Hearts. 
pp- 215. Boston, Donahoe. Cl. 75 cts. 

, Arminius. Sketches of Central oom J oe conn 


Vambery, : a 
} re ) Phila, 


16mo, pp. 


explaining 
16mo. 


16mo, 


Chapters on my Travels, A 
Central Asia. 8vo. . Vili, 444. 
Lippincott & Co. $3.75. 
Victoria: Leaves from the Je — “ our Life in the High- 
lands, from 1848 to 1861. Helps. 12mo, pp. 
287. N.Y. y tbe ong a $1.75 75- Cheap ed. 25c. 
LITERARY HISTORY, ORITICISM, ETO. 
Adler, G. J. The Poetry of the Arabs of Spain, a Lec- 
ture. 8vo, pp. 47- N. Y., Wynkoop & Hallenbeck, Prs. 
Pap. 50 cts. 
Bulwer, Edw. (Lord Lytton.) yy ee: er Works. 
2vols. 12mo. N.Y. Harper & Bros. $3.50 
Cracroft, B. Essays, Political and cl 2 vols. 
—_ Pp- Xvi., 322. xvi., 320. (London.) Phila. Lippin- 
& Co. CL per vol. $2.50. 
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Day, Prof. H. N. An Introduction to the Study of English 
Literature. 12mo. N. Y., Scribner & Co. Cl. $2.25, 


Disraeli, I. Calamities and Quarrels of Authors. Ed. b: 
B. ge | 2vols. 1I2mo, pp. 349, 411. N. Y., Wid. 
dleton. Cl. $3.50. 

——_ The Literary Character; or, the meee of 
Men of Genius, Literary Miscellanies, etc. Ed. by 
R. Disraeli. With portr. r2mo, pp. 592. N. Y. Wide 
dleton. Cl. $2.25. 

Field, Kate. Pen Pictures of Charles Dickens’ Readings. 
Taken from Life. 8vo, pp. 38. Boston, Loving. Pap. 
25 cts. 

Giles, Henry. Human Life in yy 
286. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $2.00. 

Gould, T. R. The Tragedian; an Essay on the Histrionic 
Genius of Junius Brutus Booth. With portr. 16mo, pp. 
190. . Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.75. 

Martineau, J. Essays, Philosophical and Theological. 
Vol. 2. 12mo, pp. viii., 430. Boston, Spencer. Cl. 
$2.50. 

Samson, C. W. Elements of Art Criticism. Abridged. 
12mo, pp. 406. Phila. Lippincott & Co. . $1.75. 

Taine, H. Idealin Art. Fromthe French. 16mo, 
186. New York, Leyfoldt & Holt. Cl. $1.50. 


16mo, pp. 


Pp- 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Ago, Felix. Rhymes of the Poets. 12mo, pp. 56. Phila. 
Butler & Co. Cl. $1.25. 

Bickersteth, E. H. Yesterday, To-Day and Forever. A 
Poem. 12mo, pp. 440. N.Y. Carter & Bros. Cl. 
$2.00. 

Biddle, Horace P. Poems. 16mo, pp. xvi. 341. 
-Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1,50. 

Browning, Robert. The Ring and the Book. vol. x. 16mo. 
Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. Bev. Bds. $2.00. 

Cary, Alice. Ballads, Lyrics, and Hymns. With portr. 
Popular ed. 16mo, pp ix., 333. N. Y. Hurd & Houghton. 
Cl. $2.25. 

Christin Song. Hymns Pd Immanuel, 
ages, with notes. “Ed. by P. Schaff (D. D.) Sm 4to, pp. 
xxiv., 711. N. ¥. Randolph & Co. Cl. $5.00; gilt $6.00. 

Cleveland, Mrs.E. H.J. No Sects in Heaven, and other 
Poems. 24mo. N.Y. Clark & Maynard. Cl. $1.50. 

Cone, Rev. A. C. Halloween, a Romaunt. With Lays, 
Meditative and Devotional. 24mo, pp 180. Phila. Li- 
pincott, & Co. Cl. 75 cents. 

Cromwell ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. By the Author of 
Thomas Fy Becket, etc. 12mo, pp. 124. N.Y. Dick & Fitz- 

gerald. Pap. 50 cts. 

Cruger, Eliza. Regina and other Poems. r2mo. N. Y. 
Carleton. Cl. $1.50. 

Dagnall, J.M. The Mexican; or Love and Land. Founded 
on the Invasion of Maximilian. With 13 vignettes. 16mo, 
228 pages. N.Y. Am. News Co. $1.50. 

Dana, ElizaA. The Broken Fold. Poems of Memory 
and Consolation. 16mo, pp. 124. N.Y. Randolph. Cl. 
gilt, $1.50, 

Eliot, George. The Spanish Gi “ - ~~ 16mo, pp. 287. 
Boston, 7icknor & Fields, 

Gray, Amy. The Lily of the Valleys or Margie and I, and 
other Poems. pp. 114. Baltimore, Kelly, Piet & Co. 

Fitz-Greene. Poetical Works. With Extracts 
from those of J. R. Drake. Ed, by J. G. Wilson. With 
portr. 12mo, pp. 389. N. Y. Appleton & Co. Cl. 2.50. 

Hanson, Rev. I.H. Poems. With Portr. 12mo, pp. 167. 
N. Y. Pott & Amery. Cl. $1.50, gilt $2.00. 

Heywood, J.C. Salome. A Dramatic Poem. 
222. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.75. 

Hillhouse, John. The Annunciation. A Poem. With 
ill. pp. 64. N.Y. Pott & Amery. CL. $1.50. 

Hosmer, B.G. Poems. 16mo, pp. vi. 170. N. ¥. Hurd 
& Houghton. Cl. $2.00. 

Howells, W.D. No Love Lost. A Poem of Travel. Sq- 
16mo, pp. 58 N.Y. Putnam & Son. Cl. gilt $1.75 
Kalevala, Seleétions from the. Translated by J. A. Porter, 
M.D. 16mo, pp. 148. N. Y. Leyfoldt & Holt. Cl. $1.50. 
Larcom, Lucy. Poems, 16mo, pp. 275. Boston, Fields, 

Osg. & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Life Below, in Seven Poems, 16mo, pp. 286. N.Y. Hurd 

& Houghton, Cl. $1.75. 


N.Y. 


selected from all 


16mo, pp. 
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Livingston, Mrs. O. M.. Poems. 16mo, pp. vill, 242. 
N. Y. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.50. 


Longfellow. The New England Tragedies. 16mo, pp. 179. 
Boston, Ticknor & Fields. Cl. $1.50. 


Longfellow. Poetical Works. Popular Ill. Ed. With 
over 40 Ill. by Gilbert. 8vo. Boston, Zicknor & Fields. 
Cl. $8.00 ; half calf $10.00 ; mor. $12.50. 


Lowell, James Russell. Under the Willows, and other 
Poems. 12mo, pp. 286. Boston, Fie/ds, Osg. & Co. Cl. 
$2.00. 

Lyra Anglicana. Ed. by Rev. H. Bairnes. 16mo, BP xii., 
315. (Tauchnitz Ed.) N. Y. Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. 75 
cents. 

Lyra Sacra Americana, or Gems of Sacred Poetry. Ed. with 
notes. By Ch. D. Cleveland. 12mo, pp. 328. 
Scribner & Co. $2.50. 

Malory, Sir T. Morte d’Arthur. Revised for modern use. 
With introd. by Sir E. Strathey. Globe Ed. 12mo, pp. 
xxxvii, 496. (London.) Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.75. 

Menken, AdahI. Infelicia. Sq. 18mo, pp. 124. Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.00. With portr. of the Author 
and a letter from Ch. Dickens. Cl. $1.50. 

Meredith, Owen. (Robert Bulwer Lytton.) Chronicles and 
Chara¢ters, and other New Poems. _2vals. 16mo, pp. vii., 
507, 518. Boston, Zicknor & Fields. Cl. gilt top, 
$4.00; Blue and gold ed. 2 v. $3.00. 

Morris, W. The Earthly Paradise. Cr. 8vo, pp. 676. 
(London) Boston, Roberts Bros. CL $3.00. 

The same in 16mo. Boston, Roberts Bros. Cl. $2.25. 

— Lifeand Death of Jason. 16mo. Boston, Roderts 
Bros. Cl. $1.50. 

Mulock, Miss. Poems. Only Complete Ed. 16mo. (Tau- 
chnitz Ed.) N. Y. Leyfoldt & Holt. Pap. 75 cents. 

Osborn, L. Bianca Cappello: a Tragedy. 12mo. N. Y. 
Moorhead, S. & B. Ci. $1.50. } 

Palgrave, F.T. Hymns. Sq. 24mo, pp. 50. N. Y. Ran- 
dolph & Co. Cl. 75 cts. 

Palmer, J.C. Antarétic Mariner’s Song. With 13 wood- 
cut ill. 8vo. N.Y. Van Nostrand. Cl. gilt, $3.00. 

Poetry of Compliment and Courtship. Ed. by J. W. Palm- 

et 16mo, pp. xx., 219. Boston, Zicknor & Fields. 
- $1.50. 

Schefer, L. The Layman’s Breviary. From the German, 
by Ch. T. Brooks, Cheap ed. 16mo. Boston, Roderts 
Bros. Cl. $1.50. 

Scotia’s Bards. 
Bros. Cl. $4.50. 

Swinburne. Siena: a Poem. 
Lippincott & Co. Pap. 25 cts. 

Under the Cross. Selections of Sacred Poetry. Sq. 8vo. 
Boston, Hoyt. Cl. $4.75. Extra cl. $7.00. 

Whittier, John G. Among the Hills, and Other Poems. 
= Boston, Fields, Osgood & Co. Cl. $ 1.50; mor. 

4. 50» 

Willis, N. P. Sacred Poems. IIl. Sq. 18mo, pp. 126. N. 

Y. Clark & Maynard. Cl. $2.50. 


Ill. 8vo, pp. soo. |N. Y. Carter & 


24mo, pp. 24. Phila. 


FICTICN. 


Abraham Page, Esq. 12mo, pp. 354. Phila. Lippincott 
& Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Adele Dubois: a Story of the Lovely Miramichi Valley. 
8vo, pp. 232. Boston, Loring. Pap. 75 cents. 

Ainsworth, W. H. Myddleton Pomfret. 2v. 16mo. 
(Tauchnitz Ed.) N. Y. Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. $1.50. 

Alcott, Louisa M. Proverb Stories. 8vo. Boston, Lo- 
ring. Pap. 25 cts. 

Auerbach, Berthold. On the Heights. From the German, 
12m0, pp. 544. Boston, Roberts Bros. Cl. $2.00. 

— The same. 3vols., 16mo. (Tauchnitz Ed.) N. Y. 
Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. 2.25. 

Beautiful Miss Johnson, and other Stories. Il. 8vo, pp. 
95. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. Pap. 50 cents. 

Beecher, Henry Ward. Norwood; or, Village Life in 
New England. 12mo, pp. xi., 549. N. ¥. Scribner & 
Co. Cl. $1.50, 

Black, W. Love or Marriage. 8vo, pp. 119. N.Y. Har- 
per & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

Beckford. Vathek:an Arabian Tale. With Notes. 16mo. 
N.Y. ¥. Miller. Cl. $1.25. 
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Blaze de Bury, Baroness. All for Greed. 8vo, pp. 93. 
Boston, Littell & Gay. Pap. 38 cents. 

Blindpits. A Story of Scottish Life. 12mo. N. Y. Put- 
nam & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Brachvogel, A. E. Beaumarchais. From the German. 
Illustr. 8vo, pp. 295- Y. Appleton & Co. Pap. 
$1 50; cl. $2.00, 

Braddon, Miss M.E. Birds of Prey. 8vo. N.Y. Har- 
per & Bros.. Pap. 75 cents. 

— Charlotte’s Inheritance. 8vo, pp. 145. N. Y. Harper 
& Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

— Dead Sea Fruit. 8vo, pp. 178. N. Y. Harper & Bros. 
Pap. 50 cts. 

— The White Phantom. 8vo, pp. 235. N. Y. Williams. 
Pap. 75 cents. 

Brame, C. M. Tales from the Diary of a Sister of Mercy. 
12mo, pp. 328. N.Y. Cath. Pub. Soc. Cl. $1.50. 

Brooks, Shirley. Sooner or Later. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 348. 
N. Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. $2.00. 

— The Gordian Knot. 8vo, N.Y. Harper & Bros. 
Pap. 50 cents. 

Bulwer (Sir Edwd. Bulwer Lytton). Novels. Globe 
Ed. Complete in 22 vols. 16mo. Phila. Lippincott & 
Co. Each vol. $1.50. 

Caballero, Fernan. 
From the Spanish. 
Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Cobb, Sophia D. Hillsboro’ Farms. 
ton, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.50. 

Collins, W. The Moonstone. Ill. 8vo, pp. 223. 
Harper & Bros. Pap. $1.50; cl. $2.00. 

Coningsby, ©. Sheltern. 12mo, pp. 272. N. Y. Blelock 
& Co. 1. $1.50. 

Constance Aylmer. A Story of the 17th Century. 12mo. 
N. Y. Scribner & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Cooke, J. E. Fairfax; or, The Master of Greenway Court. 
12mo, pp. 405. N.Y. Carleton. Cl. $1.75. 

—- Hilt to Hilt. 12mo. N.Y. Carleton. Cl. $1.75. 

Corbin, Mrs. O. F. Uncle Timothy; or, Our Bible-Class, 
12mo, pp. 352. Chicago, Clarke & Co. Cl. $1.25. 

Craik,G. M. Mildred. 8vo, pp. 121. N. Y. Harper & 
Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

— Winifred’s Wooing, etc. 16mo. (Tauchnitz Ed.) N.Y. 
Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. 75 cents. 

Craven, Mrs. Aug. The Sister’s Story. From the French. 
1amo, pp. 539. N. Y¥. Cath. Publ. Soc. Ch. $2.50. 

Currier, Mrs. S. Alice Tracey; or, Faint, yet Pursuing, 
12m0, pp. 299. Boston, Dutton & Co. Cl. $1.25. 

Cycla. Pattle Durant, a Tale of 1662. 16mo. (London,) 
N Virtue & Yorston. Cl. $1.25. 

Davis, Mrs.R.H. DallasGalbraith. 8vo, pp. 242. Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Dawn. 12mo, pp. 404. Boston, Adams & Co. Cl. $2.00, 

De Witt, Mme. A French Comey Family. From the 
French. Illustr. 12mo, pp. 216. . Y. Harper & Bros. 
CL. $1.50. 

Dickens, Ch. Readings. 
Fields. Cl. $1.50. 

Dickinson, Anna F. What Answer? 
Ticknor & Fields. $1.50. 

Dingelstedt, F. The Amazon. From the German. 
pp. 315. N.Y. Putnam & S. Cl. $1.50. 

Douglas, A.M. Sydnie Adrience ; or, 7. the World. 
12mo, pp. 355. Boston, Lee & Shepard. . $1.50. 

r2mo. pp. 253. Boston, Lee & Shep- 


Elia; or, Spain td Years Ago. 
12mo, pp. 324. N. Y. Appleton &* 


12m0, pp. 423. Bos- 


N. Y. 


18mo. Boston, Zicknor & 


16mo. pp. 30%. 


16mo, 


— Stephen Dan 
ard. Cl. $1.50. 

Dumas, Alex. The Court of Moret ; or, Richelieu and his 
Rivals. From the French. 8vo, pp. 160. Phila. Peter- 
son & Bro. Pap. 50 cents. 

— Tales of Algeria; or, Life among the Arabs. From the 
= 12mo, pp. 351%. Phila. Claxton, R.& H. Cl. 

1.75. 

Earlie, Miss M. A. Eulalie; or, the Wife’s Tragedy. 
8vo, N. Y. Brady. Pap. so cents. 

Edwards, Miss M. B. Doctor Jacob. 16mo. (London.) 
Boston, Roberts Bro. Pap. 75 cents; cl. $1.00. 

Edwards, Mrs. Steven Lawrence, Yeoman. [Illustr. 8vo, 
pp. 422. N.Y. Sheldon & Co. Pap. $1.25; cl.$ 2.00, 
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Bgan, P. Clifton Grey ; or, the Birthright Restored. 8vo, 
pp. 160. N.Y. Brady. Pap. 50 cents. 

Erckmann-Chatrian. Madame Thérése ; or, the Volun- 
teers of ’92. Ill. r2mo. pp. 289. N.Y. Scribner & Co. 
Cl. $1.50. 

wharson, Martha. Elsie Dinsmore. 
N.Y. AL W. Dodd. Cl. $1.25. 

— Holidays at Roselands; a Sequel to “Elsie Dins- 
more.” 16mo, pp. 367, N. ¥. Dodd. Cl. $1 50. 

Feuillet, Octave. Camors; or, Life Under the New Em- 
pire. From the French. r2mo, pp. 388. N.Y. Blelock 
& Co. Cl. $1 75. 

Five Hundred Pounds Reward. Bya Barrister. 8vo, 
pp. 131. N. ¥. Harper & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

Fullerton, Lady Georgiana. A Stormy Life. Illustr. 8vo, 
pp- 364. N.Y. Appleton & Co. Pap. $1.50. Cl. $2.00. 

Gardner, Mrs. H.C. Rosamond Dayton. 16mo. Boston, 
Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.59. 

Gerrett, Ed. Occupation of a Retired Life. 
Littell & Gay. Pap. 50 cents. 

— The Same. 16mo. (London.) N. Y. Routledge & 
S. Pap. 50 cents. 

Gaylor, Ch. Out of the Streets. 
DeWitt. Cl. $1.50. 

Gaylord, Glance. After Years ; a Sequel to “Culm Rock.” 
16mo, pp. 327. Boston, H. Hoyt. Cl. $1 50. 

Glenn, Jessie. Cousin Paul. 12mo, pp. 332. N. Y. Carde- 
ton. Cl. $1 75. 

Goodwin, Mrs. H. B. Dr. Howell’s Family. 
360. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1 50. 

Good Stories. Part 4. Sq. 16mo, pp. 262. Boston, 
Ticknor & Fields. Pap. 50 cts. 

Hacklender, F. W. Behind the Counter, From the Ger- 
man. 16mo, pp. 367. (Tauchnitz Ed.) N. Y. Leypoldt 
& Holt. Pap. 75 cts. 

Hale, B.E. If, Yes, and Perhaps. 
ton, Zicknor & Fields. Cl. $r 50. 

Harland, Marion. Ruby’s Husband. 
Y. Sheldon & Co. Cl. $1 75. 

Hatton, Jos. The Tallants of Barton. Sq. 16mo. Boston, 
Roberts Bros. Cl. $1.25. 

Haven, Mrs. A. B. (Cousin Alice.) Home Stories, 12mo, 
pp. 372. N.Y. Appleton & Co. Cl. $1 50. 

Holmes, Mrs. M. J. The Homestead on the Hillside, 
and other Tales, r12mo, pp. 379. N.Y. Carleton. Cl. 
$x 50. 

—— Rose Mather; a Tale of the War. 
N. ¥. Carleton. CL $1 50. 

Hosmer, Mrs. M. The Morrisons. 

son & Bros. Cl. $1 75. 

Housekeeper, M. R. My Husband’s Crime. 
pp. 115 N. Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. 75 cts. 

Jeanie’s Quiet Life. By the Author of “ St Olave’s,” etc. 
8vo, pp. 128. N. Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

Jenkin, Mrs.C. A oa of To-day. 16mo, pp. 280. N. Y. 
Leypoldt & Holt. Cl. $1.25. 

—— Madame de Beaupré. 16mo, pp. 278. N. Y. Ley- 
poldt & Holt Cl. $1.25. . 
Junker, E. Lucy ; or, Married from Pique. From the 
German. 8vo, pp. 52. Boston, Loring. Pap. 30 cts. 
Kavanagh, Julia. Dora. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 299. N. Y. 4 
pleton & Co. Pap. $1.50; cl. $2.00. - 
Keeler, Ralph. Gloverson and his Silent Partner. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
Kimball, R. P. Henry Powers, Banker. 

N. Y. Carleton & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

ae emng x de. Fiord’Aliza. From the French. 16mo, 
pp. 240. N. Y. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.25. 

Lawrence, Geo. Brakespeare; or, The Fortunes of a Free 
Lance. 8vo, pp. 148 N. Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. 
50 cts. 

Leah, or the Forsaken ; a Romance of a — Maiden. 
8vo, pp. 120. Phila. Peterson & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

Holme. Basil Godfrey’s Caprice. 2 vols. 16mo, 
(Tauchnitz Ed.) N. ¥. Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. $1.50. 
Le Fanu, J.S. A Lost Name. 8vo, pp. 153. N. Y. Har- 


per & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 
—— The Tenants of 1 Malory. 8vo. N.Y. Harper & 
Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 


16mo. pp. 288. 


8vo. Boston, 


12mo, pp. 400. N. Y. 


12m, pp. 


16mo, pp. 296. Bos- 


z2mo, pp. 392. N. 


12m0, pp. 407. 
r2mo. Phila. Peter- 


Illustr. 8vo, 


I2mo. 


12M0, Pp. 335- 
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Lemon, Mark. Golden Fetters. 2 vols. 16mo. (Tauchnitz 
Ed.) N. ¥. Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. $1.50. 


Lesdernier, Mad. de. Headland Home, or a Soul’s Pil- 
grimage. pp. 346. N. Y. Midler. Cl. $1.50 

Lever, Ch. The Bramleighs of Bishop’s Folly. 8vo. N. Y. 
Harper & Bros. Pap. 50 cents. 


Linda Treasel. By the Author of “ Nina Balatka.” 8vo, 
pp. 86. Boston, Littell & Gay. Pap. 38 cents. 

Lyndon. Margaret. A Story of Life in a Prairie Home. 
12mo, pp. 360. N. ¥. Scribner & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Mabel’s Progress. 8vo. N. Y. Harper & Bros. 
50 cts. 

MacDonald, George. Guild Court. A London Story, 
8vo, pp. 148. N. Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

— The Seaboard Parish. 1r2mo. (London.) N. Y. 
Routledge & Sons. $1.00, 

Macgregor, Annie L. John Ward’s Governess. 
pp. 303. Phila Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.75. 
McKeever, Harriet B. Edith’s Ministry. 12mo. 

Shelly & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Malbrook. 12mo, pp. 354. N.Y. Carleton. Cl. $1.75. 

Mallory, Mrs. M. J. Horace Wilde. 12mo, pp. 295. 

Phila. Lippincott & Co, Cl. $1.50. 

Margaret’s Engagement. 8vo, pp. 112. N. Y. Harper 
& Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 

Marlitt, E. Gold Elsie. From the German. 
344. Phila. Lippincott & Co. $1.75. 

— The Old Ma’mselle’s Secret. From the German. 
12mo, pp. 297. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Marryat, Florence. Nelly Brooke: a Homely Story. 8vo, 
pp. 255. Boston, Loving. Pap. 75 cts. 

Matthews, C. Chanticleer: a Thanksgiving Story. II. 
N. Y. Am. News Co. Bas. 75 cts. 

Mayne Reid, Capt. The Child-Wife. A Story of Two 
Worlds. r2mo. N. Y. Sheldon & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

—— The White Gauntlet. Ill. 12mo, pp. 405. N.Y. 
Carleton & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Meeker, N.C. Life in the West; or, Stories of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 12mo, pp. 360. N. Y. Wedls. Cl. $2.00. 

Montalban. An American Novel. 12mo, N.Y. Carle- 
ton. Cl. $1.75. 

Moore, J. F. The Clifford Household. 
N. Y. Dodd. Cl. $1.25. 

Mortimer, Charlotte B. Marrying by Lot: A Tale of the 
Primitive Moravians. 12mo. pp. 405. N. Y. Putnam 
& Son. $1.75. 

Muhlbach, Louisa. Historical Novels. Ill. 8vo. 
—_— & Co. Each, Pap. $1.50; cl. $2.00. 

apoleon and Bliicher. _pp. 301. 
Old Fritz and the New Era. pp. 271. 
Andreas Hofer. pp. 261. 
Goethe and Schiller. pp. 283. 
Prince Eugene and His Times. 

—— The Shannons; or, From Darkness to Light. 
pp. 336. Phila., Pres. Pub. Com. Cl. $1.25. 
Muloch, Miss. (Mrs. D. Craig.) The Woman’s Kingdom. 

Ill. 8vo. N.Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. $1.00; cl. $1.50. 

Mundt, Theodore. Count Mirabeau. From the German. 
Illustr. 8vo, pp. 273. N. Y. Appleton & Co. Pap. $1.50. 

Nature’s Nobleman. By the Author of “ Rachel’s Se- 
cret.” 8vo. N.Y. Harper & Bros. Pap. so cents. 

Nellie Netterville, or One of the Transplanted. By the 
Author of “ Wild Times.” 12mo, pp. 319. N.Y. Cazh. 
Pub. Soe. $1.50. 

Newby, Mrs. 0. J. Only Temper. 
Brady. Pap. 50 cts. 

Nordhoff. Cape Cod and All Along Shore. Stories. 
12mo, pp. 235. N. Y. Harper & Bros. Cl. $1.50 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. By the Author of “Cometh 
up as a Flower.” 8vo, pp. 176. N. ¥. Appleton & Co. 


Pap. 60 cts. 

Old Deccan Days. Hindoo Fairy Legends. Coll. by 

Oral Tradition. By M. Frere. Ill. 1r2mo. Phila. 
Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Oliphant, Mrs. The Brownlows. 8vo, pp. 186. N. Y. 
Harper & Bros. Pap. 37 cts. 

One of the Family. By the Author of “Carlyon’s Year.” 
8vo, pp. 112, N.Y. Harper & Bres. 25 cts. 

Ouida. Tricotrin; the Story of a Waif and Stray. With 
Portr. 12mo. Cl. $2.00. 


Pap. 


16mo, 
Phila. 


12m0, pp. 


16mo, pp. 308. 


N.Y. 


16mo, 


8vo, pp. 122. N. Y. 
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Phelps, B.S. The Gates Ajar. 
Fields, Osg. & Co. Cl. $1.50. 


Pleasants, Julia. Callamura. 
Claxton, R. & H. Cl. $15 


Preston, Laura. Aldeane. 
cisco, Roman & Co. C 

Potter, Rev. Th. J. The Farleyes of Farleye; or, Faith- 
fuland True. 18mo, pp. 256. Boston, onahoe. Cl. 
75 cents. 

Randolph Honor. By the Author of “ Ingemisco.” 12mo, 
pp. 382. Y., Richardson & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Rau, Heribert. Mozart: A Historical Romance. From 
the German. 12mo, pp. 323. N.Y. Leypoldt & Holt. 
Pap. $1.00. Cl. $1.50. 

Reade, Ch., and D. Boncicault. Foul Play. Il. 
pp. 136. Boston, Zicknor & Fields. Pap. 75 cts. 

Reuter, Fritz. In the Year’13; a Tale of yong 
Life. From the German. Sq. 16mo, pp. 299. N. Y. 
Leypoldt & Holt. Flex. Cl. $1.00. 

Ring, Max. John Milton and His Times. From the 
Gorman. Illustr. 8vo, pp. 308. N. Y., Appleton & Co. 
Pap. $1.50; cl. $2.00. 

Robinson, F. W. Poor Humanity. 8vo, pp. 178. N. Y., 
Harper & Bros, Pap. 50 cts. 


— Anne Judge, Spinster. 
DeWitt. Pap. 75 cts. 


Ross, Ch. H. The Pretty Widow. 16mo. (Tauchnitz 
Ed.) N. Y., Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. 75 cts. 

— Hush-Money; a Life Drama. 8vo, pp. 
Y. DeWitt. Pap. 50 cents. 

Rothery, Mrs. H. The Wedding Guests; or, The Hap- 
piness of Life. 12mo, Pp: viii., 418. ( London.) Boston, 
Carter & Bros. C 51.75. 

Sadlier, Mrs. J. McCarthy More; or, The Fortunes of 
an Irish Chief. 16mo. N. Y. Sadlier & Co. Cl. $1.00. 

Sand, George. Mademoiselle Merquem. From the French. 
12mo, pp. 34%. N. Y¥. Carleton & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Sartoris, Mrs. Ad. Kemble. Medusa, and other Tales. 
8vo, pp, 75. Boston, Loving. Pap, 35 cents. 

Sewell, Miss. After Life. 2 vols. 16mo. 
Ed.) N.Y. Leypoldt & Holt, Pap. $1.50. 

Short Stories for Spare Moments. Selected from Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine. No. 1. 8vo, pp. 146. Phila. Lippin- 
cott & Co. Pap. 50 cents. 

Sigmund, Jos. A. Baron Leo von Oberg, M. D. A Story 
of Love Unspoken. From the German. 8vo, pp. 92. 
Boston, Loring. Pap. 40 cents. 

Southworth, Mrs. The Widow’s Son. 
Phila. Peterson & Bros. Pap. $1.50; 

r2mo. Phila. Peterson & yn 


16mo, pp. 248. Boston, 


a oF Phila. 


12mo, pp. 403. San Fran- 
$1.75. 


8vo, 


8vo. pp. 192, N. Y. 


106. N. 


(Tauchnitz 


Py » 649. 

cl. $1.7, 

— Fair Play. Pap. 
$1.50; cl. $1.75. 

— Fallen Pride; or, The’ Mountain Girl’s Love. 
Phila. Peterson & Bros. Pap. $1.50; cl. $1.75. 

Stephens, Mrs. Ann S. Doubly False. 12mo, pp. 556. 
Phila. Peterson & Bros. Pap. $1.50. 

— Mabel’s Mistake. 12mo, pp. 431. 
son & Bros. Pap. $1.50; cl. $1.75. 

Thomas, Miss Annie. Called to Account. 8vo. N. Y. 
Harper & Bros. Pap. 50 cents. 

— The Dower House. .8vo, pp. 124. Harper & Bros. 


Pap. 50 cents. 
— Playing for High Stakes. —— 8vo, pp. 169. N. 
N. Y. Harper & Bros. 


12mo. 


Phila. Peter- 


Y. Hurd & Houghton. Pap. 50 

—— The Same. 8vo, pp. 111. 
Pap. 25 cts. 

Too True: a Story of To-Day. 8vo, pp. 295. N. Y. 
Putnam & S. Pap. 60 cents; cl. $1.25. 

Trollope, Anthony. Last yey of Dare 8vo. N. Y. 
Harper & Bros. Pap. $1.50; 

Trollope, T..A. Beppo. x12mo, 314 Phila. Peterson 
& Bros. Cl. $1.75. r 

-— Marietta. 12mo, pp. 420. Phila. Peterson & Bros. 
Pap. $1.50; cl. $2.00. 

Vincent, E. The Artist’s Dream. 
Carleton. Cl. $1.75. 

Warner, Miss. Daisy. Sequel to ‘‘ Melbourne House.” 
12mo0, pp. 435. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Welty, Mrs. B.A. Self-Made; or, Living for Those we 


Love. 12mo, pp. 280. N. Y. ‘Sheldon & Co. Ch. $1.50. 


r2mo, pp. 374 N. Y. 
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Whitaker, M.S. Albert Hastings. 12mo, pp. 461. N. Y. 
Blelock & Co. Cl. $1-75- 

White, Thom. Wind and Whirlwind. 12mo, pp. 307. N. 
Y. Putnam & Son. Cl. $1.50. 

Whitney, Mrs. (Author of “ Faith Gartney’s Girlhood.”’) 
Patience Strong’s Writings. 12mo, pp. 150. Boston. 
Loring. Cl. $1.50. 

Williams, Jr., H. L. The Steel Safe: or, the Stains and 
Splendors ot "New York. 8vo. pp. 100. N. Y¥., DeWitt. 
Pap. 50 cts. 

Wood, Mrs. H. Red Court Farm. 2vols.16mo. (Tauch- 
nitz Ed.) N. Y. Leypoldt & Holt. Pap. $1.50. 

Wright, Mrs. J. McNair. Almost a Nun. 16mo, pp. 
398. Phila. Pres. Bd. of Publ. Cl. $1.50. 

Wright, Mrs. S.A. The Gem ofthe Lake. 8vo, pp. 60. 
Am. News Co. Pap. 50 cts. 


HUMOR AND SATIRE. 


Brudder Bones’ Book of Stump Ss a7 and Burlesque 
Orations. Compiled and ed. by John F. Scott. 16mo, 
pp. 188. N. Y. Dick & Fitzgerald. Pap. 30cts. ; ¢cl. 
50 cts. 

Burnand, F. ©. rang Toone. 16mo. qed Bos- 
ton, Roberts Bros. ap. 75 cents. Cl. $ 

Comic Recitations, and Humorous Ra st Ed. by 
= Barton. 16mo, pp. 180. N.Y. Dick & Fitzgeral. 

ap. 30 cts. : Hf. cl. 50 cts. 

Cope, Horace. Sketches onthe Ice; or, the Skatin 
Reviewed. Ill. 8vo, pp. 26. Phila. Ashmei 
25 cts. 

Fun for the Million. Sq. 16mo, pp. 240. N. Y. Appleton 
& Co. Pap. 50 cts. 

Gray, Barry. Cakes and Ale at Woodbine, from Twelfth 
Night to New Year’s Day. 12mo, pp. 229. N.Y. Hurd 
& Houghton. Cl. $1.75. 

Greene, A. G. Old Grimes. Illustr. by A. Hoppin. 4to, pp. 
30. Providence. Rider & Bro. . gilt. 75. cts. 

Greenleaf, L. N. King Sham and other Atrocities in Verse. 
16mo, pp. 140. N.Y. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.25. 

Hill, A. F. John Smith’s Adventuzes on a Crutch: or the 
Remarkable Peregrinations of a oe . a Soldier after 
the War. 12mo. Phila. Potter & Co. $1.75. 

Leigh, Larry. The True Grecian Bend : a Story in Verse. 
Ill. 16mo, pp. 48. N.Y. Redfield. Cl. 50 cts. 

Leland, Ch. G. Hans Breitman’s Party, and other Ballads. 
12m0, pp. 32. Phila. Peterson & Bros. Pap. 50 cts. 
Locke, D. R. (Petroleum V. Nasby.) Ekkoes from Ken- 
oe . Illustr. r2mo, pp. 324. Boston, Lee & Shepard. 

- $1.50. 

Newell, R. H. (Orpheus C. Kerr.) Smoked Glass. III. 
12m0, pp. 277. N. Y. Carleton. Cl. $1.50. 

Parton, Mrs. S. (Fanny Fern.) 4 as it Flies. 
pp. 35s. N.Y. Carleton. Cl. $1.5 

Philosophers of Foufouville, (The.) By Radical Freelance, 
Esq. 16mo, pp. 2977 N.Y. Carleton. Cl. $1.50. 

Pomeroy, Brick. Sense; or, Saturday Night Angings 
etc. Illustr. r2mo, pp. 273. N. Y. Cardeton. Cl. $x 

—— Nonsense; or, Hits and Criticisms on the Follies of 
> Day. Illustr. 12mo, pp. 275. N.Y. Carleton. Cl. 

1 50. 

Punch’s Pocket Book of Fun. Ill. 18mo, pp. 237. N. ¥. 
Appleton & Co. Pap. 25 cts. 

Shaw, H. W. (Josh Billings.) Jee 7. on Ice, and 
Other Things. Ill. 12mo, pp. 26, Y. Carleton, 
Cl. $1 50. 

Shillaber, B. P. Mrs. Partington’s Knitting-Work ; and 
What was done by her Plagsy boy Ike. ith Ill. by 
Hoppin. 12mo. Phila. Potter & Co. Cl. $1.75. 


Spirit of Seventy-Six (The); or, the Coming Woman ; 
Followed by a Change of Base; and, Dr. Mondschein. 
16mo. pp. 141. Boston, Little, Brown & Co. 
75 cts.; cl. $x 00; tinted pap. $1 75. 

Webb, C.H. The Wickedest Woman of New York. Ill. 
N. Y. Carleton. Pap. 50 cents. 


JUVENILES. 


Zsop’s Fables, in Words of One Syllable. With Ill, 

ape in colors. N. Y. Felt & Dillingham. Cl. 1. gilt, 
175 

Agate Stories. By the author of “Basket of Flowers.” 6 

vols. 18mo. N. Y¥. Carter & Bros. Cl., in box, $2.00, 


Mania 
Pap. 


12mo, 


Pap. 
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Ainslee Stories (The). Miss H, Weeks. With 8 Ill. 
16mo. N.Y. pine Py ‘oughton. Cl. $1 50. 

“All’s for the Best’’ Series. By T. S. Arthur. 3 vols. 
z6mo. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Ci. $2 25. Each vol. 
75 cents. 

Among the Squirrels. B: 
(London.) N. Y. Routle: 


Anecdotesof Animals. By John Timbs. With Ill. 16mo. 
Boston, Roberts Bros. ce 2. 50. 


Bessie and her Friends. By H. Mathews. 16mo. N. Y. 
Carter & Bros. Cl. 1.25. 


Boy From Bramley (The). By Virginia Townsend. 16mo, 
pp. 170. Boston, Loring. Cl. 

Boy’s (A) Trip across the Plains. By Laura Preston. 16mo. 
N. Y. Roman & Co. Cl. 1.25. 

Butterfly Hunters(The). By Helen S. Conant. Illustr. 
Sm. 4to, pp. vi, 167. Boston, Zicknor & Fields Cl. 

1.50. 

Butterfly’s Gospel (The), and other Stories. By Frederick 
Bremer. Transl. by Mary Howitt. 16mo. Phila. Clax- 
ton, R. & H. 1.00. 

Cast away in the Cold. ~ Dr. } - I. ho ge Ill. Sq. 12mo, 
Pp. vi., 263. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. 1. $1.50. 

Cecil’s Book of Beasts. sie H. Peabody. 

Chicago, Clarke & Co. Cl. $1.25 

Changing Base ; or, What Edward Rice Learnt at School. 
By W. Everett. 16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. 
$1.25. 

Charlie Bell, the Waif of Elm Island. By Rev. El. Kellogg. 
16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.25. 

Children with the Poets. By Harriet B. McKeever. 12mo, 
pp. 360. Phila. Claxton, R. & H. Cl. $1.50. 

Children’s Album of Pretty Pictures, with Short Stories. 
By Uncle John. Cont. over 350 full p. Il. N.Y. Affle- 
ton & Co. Cl. gilt, $2.50. 

Chimes for Childhood: A Collection of Songs for Little 
Ones. Ill. Sq. 16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.50. 

Christmas Font (The). By Mrs. Mary J. Holmes. IIL. 
N. Y. age Cl. $1.00 

ocking (The). By Cousin Virginia. 16mo. 
N. Y. Blelock & Co. Cl. $1.00. 

Cousin Clara; or the Mislaid Jewels. By F. Forrester 

(Lawrence Lancewood). 16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard, 
1.25. 

Cricket’s Friends (The). Tales told by the Cricket, Tea- 
Pot, "oad Saucepan. 16mo. Boston, Nichols & Noyes. 

Dikes and Ditches; or, Young America in Holland and 
Belgium. By Oliver Optic. x16mo. Boston, Lee & 
Shepard. Cl. $1.50. 

Dotty Dimple out West. By pen May. 
Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. 75 ¢ 

Down the River. By Oliver Optic. 
ton, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.25. 

Eleanor’s Lessons. , Miss A G. Connell. 
Phila. Skelly & Co. Cl. $1.00. 

Eccentricities of Animals. By John Timb. With 16 
pl. 16mo. (London.) Boston, Roberts & Bros. Cl. $2.50. 

Experiences of Tom and Sarah Neal. By Mrs. Jos. 
Lamb. 16mo. Ill. Phila. Claxton. Cl. $1.25. 

Fairy Tales from Gold Lands. By Mary gy 
First and Second Series. 2 vols. 16mo. N. Y. Roman 
& Co. Cl. Each vol. $1.25. 

Fame and Fortune. By ce Alger, Jr. 
ton, Loring.. Cl. $1.2 

Farming for Boys. By me Author of “ Ten Acres Enough.” 
Illustr. Sm. 4to. Boston, Ticknor & Fields. Cl. $1.50. 

Few Friends (A), and How they Amused Themselves. 
16mo. Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.25. 

Five Days’ Entertainment at Wentworth Grange. 
T. Palgrave. 
Bros. Cl. $4.00. 

Flower (The) ond: the Star; and Other Stories. Written 
and ill. by W. J. Linton. Sq. 16mo. Boston, Ticknor 
& Fields. Cl. $1.50. 

Folks and Fairies. By Lucy R. Cunha. Ill. . 16) 

N. Y. Harper & p 4 CL. $1 nna" 

Frank in the Woods—Frank Ae Vicksburg—Frank, the 
Young Naturalist. By Harry Castlemon. Ill. 3 vols. 
z6mo. Cincinnati, Carrol/ & Co. Cl. Each vol. $1.75. 


Mrs. Dalen. Til. xr2mo. 


eé S. Cl. $1 75. 





Ill. 12mo. 


Il. 18mo. 
aa pp. 303. Bos- 


16mo. 


16mo. Bos- 


By F. 
Ill. Sm. 4to. (London.) Boston, Roderts 


Pournam’s Magazine. 





[Feb. 


Freaks of Fortune; or, Half Round the World. 
Oliver Optic. Illustr. 16mo. Boston, pay 
Cl. $1.25. 

Friendly Counsel for Girls. > Sidney Cox. 12mo, 
N. Y. Carleton & Co. Cl. $1.5 

Geneva's Shield. A Story of vg Swiss a a B 
Rev. W. M. Blackburn. Ill. 16mo. odd, 
Cl $r.25. 

Grandpa’s House.. By Helen C. Weeks. N. Y. Hurd 

& Houghton. Cl. $1.50. 

Grandpapa’s Arithmetic. A Story of Two Little Apple- 
Merchants. From the French of Jean Macé. 16mo. 
N. Y. Wynkoop & S. Cl. $1.00. 

Happy Days at Fern Bank. 4 Mrs. Emma Marshall. 
16mo. Phila. Skelly & Co. $1.00. 


Home Stories. Second Series. By T. S. Arthur. Ill. 3 
CL. in box, $3.00. 


ae, Mar 


vols. 16mo. Sheldon & Co. 
Household Story of the American Conflict. 
Robinson. 3 vols. 18mo. N. ¥. Tidbals & 
box, $2.25. 
How to Conquer; or, Allen Ware. 
bridge. Ill. 16mo. Phila. Claxton. 
“T Will,” and other Stories. By “ May.” 
Y. Wynkoop & S. Cl. $1.00. 
Indian Fairy Book (The). 


By Miss C. M. Trow- 
Cl. $1.25. 


Sq- 16mo. N. 


Compiled from the MS. of 
Schoolcraft by C. Mathews. 12mo. Ill. by McLenan. 
r2mo. N. Y. Adlen Bros. Cl. $1.75. 

Inglewood. A. Story. By Carrie Carlton. 
Y. Roman & Co. Cl. $1.25. 

It isn’t Right ; or, Frank ohnson’, oy 16mo. Phila. 
and N. Y. Am. S. S. Union. Cul. 

Jack ped The Story of a Wait .* G. Gaylord. 
pp. 306. Boston, Graves. $1.50. 

Jack the Conqueror; or, Difficulties Overcome. 
Bowen. Ill. Sm. gto. N. 
$2.50. 

Jem Morrison, the Fisher Boy. By Mrs. Jos. Lamb. IIl. 
16mo. Phila. Claxton. Cl. $1. 25. 

~ s (The) Lily and Rosebud. By Miss A. M. Diaz. 

Ill. by Sheppard. Sq. 16mo. Boston, Fields, Osgood 
& Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Lilliput Levee: Poems of Childhood, 
Childlike Moods. Sq. 16mo. A 
Sherwood. Cl. $1.00. 

Little Bessie’s Country Stories. 6 vols. 18mo. 
Sheldon & Co. Cl. in box, $1.50; each 25 cents. 

Little Child’s (The) Fable Book. Arranged progr. By 
Words of One, Two, and Three Syll. With 16 Iil. 

G. Bowers. 18mo. Phila. Claxton, R. yy &: &., 

Little Gypsy (The). From the French of El’ Sauvage, by 
Miss Luyster. With 12 designs, by Frélich. Sm. 4to. 
Boston, Roberts Bros. Cl. $1.50. 

Little Lou’s Sayings and Doings. By the “4 ¢ 
**Susy’s Six a a With 8 Ill. Sm. 4to. 

Hurd & Houghton, Cl. $1.50. Each 25 cents. 

Little Rosy’s Travels. 6 vols. 24mo. N.Y. Sheldon & 
Co. Cl. in box, $1.50. 

Little Rosy’s Travels; or, Country Scenes in the South of 
France. Ill. Sm. 4to. N. Y. Randolph & Co. Cl. $2.50. 

Little Rosy’s Voyage of Discovery. Undertaken in Com- 
pany with her Cousin Charley. Ill. Sm. 4to. N.Y. Ap 
pleton & Co. Cl. $3.50. 

Little Spaniard (The); or, Old José’s Grandson. By May 
Mannering. 16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.00. 

Little Stories for Little Folks. By Mrs. S. P. Doughty. 
Boston, Carter Bros. Cl. $1.00. 

Little Women; or Meg, Io, Beth, and Amy. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. r6mo. Boston, Roberts Bros. Cl. $1.50. 

Magic Spectacles (The). By Ch. a. Ill. Sq. 18mo, 
pp. 180. N.Y., Putnam & Son. $1.00. 

Make cr Break; or, The Rich inn Dengan. By 
Oliver Optic. Ill. 16mo. Boston, Lee & Shefard. 


Cl $1.25. 
Margaret Russell’s School. By the Author of “ Squire 
16mo. N.Y. Carter & Bros. Cl 


16mo. N. 


By C. E. 
Y. Appleton & Co. Cl 


a Fancy and 
Y. Wynkoop & 


N. Y. 


Downing’s Heirs.” 
$1.25. 

Mischievous J ohn.—Foolish Zoe—Boasting Hector. Writ- 
ten by their Mammas, and IIl. by L. Frélich. 3 vols. 
Boston, Roberts Bros. Cl. gilt. Each vol. 75 cents. 

Miss Lily’s Voyage Around the World. From the French, 
By Miss Luyster. With 48 full-p. ill. by Lorenz Frilich. 
8vo. Cl. gilt. Boston, Roberts Bro. $3.50. 
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Mcuntain Adventures. (A Boy’s Book). 
16mo. (London.) Boston, Roderts Bros. 

Mauloch Story Books. With Ill. Sq. 
Pooley. Cl. $100. 


My Mother. By Ann Taylor. 
(London.) N. Y. Routledge & Son. Cl. 


Myrtle Branch (The). 4to. Boston. Graves. 


New Book of 200 Pictures. i6mo. Phila. and N. Y. 
Am. Sunday Sch. U. Cl. $1.50. 


Wew York. (Spectacle Series.) By Sarah W. Lander. 
Ill. 16mo. N. Y. Sheldon & Co. Cl. $1.00. 

No Baby in the House, and other Stories. 16mo. (San 
Francisco.) N.Y. Roman & Co. Cl. $1.25. 
Nothing but Leaves, By Harriett B. McKeever. 

Phila. Skelly & Co. Cl. $1.25. 

Old Burchell’s Pocket. By Eliza Burritt. 12mo. 
don.) N. ¥. Cassell, P. & G. Chl. $1.75. 

Orphans’ Triumph (The), or the Story of Lily and 7 
Grant. By the author of The Kemftons. 16mo. N. Y. 
Dodd. Cl. $1.25. 

Our Boy’s Holiday Book. With 6 col. Engr. and 36 Ill. Sm. 
8vo. N.Y. Appleton & Co. Cl. gilt. $2.00. 

Our Children’s Pets. By Josephine. With 70 Ill. Sm 
4to. (London.) N. Y. Routledge & S. and Appleton 
& Co. Cl. $2.59. 

Our Dumb Companions; or Stories about Dogs, Horses, 
Cats and Donkeys. By Rev. Th. Jackson. With 70 Il. 
Sm. 4to. (London.) N. Y. Routledge & Son, and A ffle- 
ton & Co. Cl. $2.50. 

Our Life in China. By Helen S. C. Nevius. 
Y. Carter & Bros. Cl. $1.50. 

Our Standard Bearer; a Life of Gen. U.S.Grant. B 
Oliver Optic. Ill. 12mo. Boston, Lee & Shefard. 
Cl. $1.50. 

Peggy, and Other Tales. With 8 IIl. 
Cassell, P. & G. Cl. $1.50. 

Penny Wise and Pound Foolish. By Mrs. Carey Brook. 
16mo. Phila. Claxton. Cl. $1.25. 

Picture Poetry ; or, Selections for Young America. IIl. 
Sq. r2mo. N.Y. Am. News Co. Cl. 75 cts. 

Pictures and Stories of Animals, for the Little Ones at 
Home. By Mrs. Sanborn Tenney. 6 vols. 16mo. With 
soo engr. N. Y. Sheldon & Co. %5.40. Each vol. 
go cents. 

Ragged Dick; or, Street Life in New York with the Boot- 
blacks. By H. Alger. 16mo. Boston, Loréug. Cl. $1.25. 

Robinson Crusoe in Words of One Syllable. By Mary 
Godolphin. Ill. Sq. r2mo. N.Y. Felt & Dillingham 
and Am. News Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual for 1869. Ill. with 
| ees of 100 engr. and six col. ill. by Kronheim. 8vo. 
(London.) N. Y. Routledge & S. Cl. gilt, $3.00. 

Sandford and Merton, in Words of One Syllable. With 
Ill. printed in Colors, N. Y. Felt & Dillingham. 
Cl. $1.75. 

Servants of the Stomach (The). From the French of 
Jean Macé. r2mo. N. Y. Harper & Bros. Cl. $1.75. 


Ships and Sailors, Ancient and Modern. A Sketch of the 
Progress of Naval Art. With Histor. Ill. By C. C. Cot- 
terrll and E. D. Little. 12mo. N. Y. Appleton & Co. 
Cl. $2.00. 

Silver Lake (The); or, Lost in the Snow. A Tale of North 
Am. Indians, by R. M. Ballantyne. Sq. r2mo. (London.) 
Phila. Lippincott & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Sister’s Bye-Hours. (A) By Jean Ingelow. 16mo, 

400. Boston, Roberts Bros. Cl. $1.25. _— 

Stories of the Gorilla Country. By P. B. du Chaillu. 
Il. r2mo. N. Y. Harper & Bros. Cl. $1.75. 

Story (The) of a Round Loaf. With 32 Designs by E. 
Froment. Sm. 4to. (London.) N. Y¥. Appleton & Co. 
Cl. $2.00. 

Story (The) of the White Rock Cove. IIl.16mo. Boston, 
Dutton & Co. . $1.25. 

Tale (The) of a Mouse. Ill. Sm. gto. pp. 16. N. Y. 
Miller. Cl. $1.00. 

Tales for Little Convalescents. By Mrs. S. H. Bradford. 
Ill. Sm. 16mo. N. Y¥. Hurd & Houghton. Cl. $1.00. 
Theresa's Journal. From the French of Mad. de Pres- 
sensé. 16mo, pp. 297. Phila. Amer. S. S. Union. Cl. 

$1.00, 


Profusely ill. 
Cl. $2.50. 
16mo. N. Y. 


With 12 col. ill. Sm. 4to. 


$2.50. 


16mo. 


(Lon- 


rzmo. N. 


(London.) N. Y 
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Three Little Spades. By Susan Warner. 
N. Y. Harper & Bros. Cl. $1.00. 

Told in the Twilight ; or, Short Stories for Long Evenings. 
Rage 4 Daryl. With Ill. by G. Bridgman. 16mo. 
Phila. Claxton, R. & H. Cl. $1.25. 


Tom Newcombe; or, the Boy of Bad Habits. By H. Cas- 
tleman. 16 mo. Cincinnati, Carroll & Co. 1. $1.50. 

Upside Down; or. Will and Work. By Rosa Abbott. IIL 
16mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard. Cl. $1.00. 

Washed Ashore; or, the Tower of Stormount Bay. By 
Wm. H. G. Kingston. 16mo. Phila. Claxton, R. & 
H. Cl. $1.50. 

What Makes Me Grow; or, Walks and Talks with Amy 
Dudley. By the Author of “ Harry Lawton’s Adventures.” 
With 2 Ili. by Frélich. Sq. 16mo. N. Y. Putnam & 
Son. Cl. $1.00. 

--— The Same, with 12 Ill. by Frélich. r2mo. (London.) 
N. Y. Appleton & Co. Ci. $2.00. 

Wild Life under the Equator. By Paul B. Du Chaillu, 
ba num. engr. zr2mo. N.Y. Harper & Bros. Ch 

1.75+ 


16mo, pp. 268 


SPORTS, AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 


Baker, Geo. M. The Mimic Stage. Dramas, Comedies. 
Farces, & Burlesques for Priv. Theatr. and School Exhib. 
r2mo. Boston, Lee & Shepard . Cl. $1.50. 

Barber E. C. The Crack Shot; or, Young Rifleman’s 
Complete Guide. 12mo. pp. 342. N.Y. Zownsend & 
Adams. Cl.$2.50. 

Book of Recitations and Dialogues. With Instr. in 
Eloc. and Declam., etc. By F. B. Wilson. 16mo, pp. 
186. N.Y. Dick & Fitzgerald. Pap. 30 cts. halfcl. 
50 cts. 

Chadwick, J. The Game of Base Ball; How to Learn it, 
etc. With Sketches of Noted Players. With Portr. 16mo, 
pp. 180. N. Y. Munro & Co. Bds. 50 cts; cl. $1.00. 

Frost, Miss S. A. Amateur Theatricalsand Fairy Dramas 
16mo, pp. 180. N.Y. Dick & Fitzgerald. Pap. 30 cts. 
half cl. 50 cts. 

Manual of Boat Exercise at the U.S. Naval Acad. 18mo. 
pp. 96. N.Y. Van Nostrand. Cl. 75 cts. 

Maxims and Hints for Anglers. 16mo. Phila. Claxton, 
R.& H. Cl. 50 cts. 

Modern Pocket Hoyle (The). 
Dick & Fitzgerald. Ci. $1 

“Opera Bouffe” (The). Being a Coll. of the gems, vocal 
and instrumental, from Offenbach’s Operas. to. N. Y. 
and Boston. Détson & Co. Bds. $2.50; cl. $3.00; 
full gilt, $4.00. 

Planchette; the Despair of Science. 
Roberts Bros. Pap. 75 cts; cl. $1.25. 

Planchette’s Diary. Edited by Kate Field. 16mo, pp. 95. 
N.Y. Redfield. Pap. 50 cts. 


16mo, pp. 400. N. Y. 
+25. 


16mo. Boston, 


USEFUL SUBJECTS. 


Allen, L. F. American Cattle, their Hist., Breeding and 
Management. 12mo, pp. 532. N. Y. Zaintor Bros. 
Cl. $2.50. 

Bellows, A. J.(M. D.) How not to be Sick. (Sequel to 
Philosophy of Eating.) 12mo. N. Y. Hurd & Hough- 
ton. Cl. Seg 

Brackett, G. E. Farm Talk: A Series of Articles on 
Common Farm Topics. 1&mo, pp. 130. Boston, Lee 
& Shepard. Pap. socts. Cl. $1.00. 

Bunker, T. The Tim Bunker Papers ; or Yankee Farming. 
Ill. x12mo, pp. 314% N.Y. Puddle Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Cave, Mad. E. Drawing without a Master. From the 
French. N. Y. Putnam & Son. Cl. $1.00. 

Dalton, J. C. (M.D.) A Treatise on Physiology and 
= WithIl. 12mo. N. Y. Harfer & Bros. Cl. 

1.50. 

Darwin, Ch. (M.A.) Variation of Animals and Plants 
under Domestication. With a preface by Prof. Asa Gray. 
2 vols. 12mo, pp. ix., 494; Viii., 568. N. ¥. fudd & Co. 
Cl. $6.00. 


Du Breuil, A. Vineyard Culture Improved and Cheapened. 
From the French. With notes and adapt. to American 
Culture. By John A. Warder. With 144 Ill. 12mo. 
Cincinnati, Clarke & Co. Cl. $2.00. 

Dussauce, Prof. H. A Pract. Guide for the Perfumer. 
12m0, pp. ix., 376. Phila. Baird. Cl. $3.00. 
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Hoopes, Josiah. The Book of Evergreens; a Practical 
Treatise on the Coniferz. Ill. pp. 435. N.Y. fudd & 
Co. Cl. $3.00. 

Hyatt, T. H. Handbook of Grape Culture. 12mo, pp. 276. 
San Francisco, Bancroft & Co. Cl. §2.00. 

Leeds, L. W. Lectures on Ventilation. 

N.Y. Wiley & Son. Cl. $1.00. 

, J. W. How shall we Paint Our Houses? The 
Art of House Painting. ramo, pp. 216. N.Y. Appile- 
ton & Co. $1.50. 

Norris, Th. American Fish Culture. Il. 
304. Phila. Porter & Coates. Cl. $1.75. 

Perry, Miss Virginia. 500 Employments adapted to Wo- 
men. With the Average Rate of Pay in each. 12mo. 
Phila. Potter & Co. Cl. $1.75. 

Reeme Ch. The Wine-Makers’ Manual, a Guide tothe 
Manufacture of Still and Sparkling Wines, embracing 
Chapters on Vintage, etc. 12mo. Cincinnati, Clarke 
& Co. Cl. $1.25. 

Seiler, Emma. The Voice in Singing. From the German. 
r2mo, pp. 178. Phila. Leppincott & Co. Cl. $1.50. 

Sloan, S. American Houses. Designs for Rural Buildings. 
ry Col. Engravings with descr. 8vo. Phila. Baird. 

2. 50. 

Storer, H. B. On Nurses and Nursing, with reference to 
the Management of Sick Women. 18mo, pp. 8. Bos- 
ton, Lee & Shepard. . Pap. 50 cts. ; cl.. $1.00. 

Warren, Mrs. How to Furnish a Dwelling-House on 
Small Means. 12mo, pp. 8vo. Boston, Loring. Pap. 
50 cents. 

What Shall We Eat? A Manual for Housekeepers. 12mo, 
pp. 134 N.Y. Putnam & Son. Cl. 80 cts. 


8vo, pp. 60. 


z2mo, pp. 


Putnam’s MaGazine. 


[Feb. 


nfluence on Life and 


Winslow, F. W. (M.D.). I 
Moorhead, S. & B. 


Health. _12mo, pp. 200, 

. $1.25. 
Woodruff, H. The Trotting-Horse of America. How to 
Train and Drive him ; with Reminiscences of the Trotting 
With portr. 12mo. N. ¥. Ford & Co. Cl. $2.25. 


He 


ALMANACS AND ANNUALS. 


American Agricultural Annual, 1869. 
Fudd & Co. Pap. so cents; cl. 75 cents. 

American Annual Cycloped. (The) for 1867. 
Royal 8vo, pp. 799. N. Y., Appleton & Co. 

American Horticultural Annual, 1869. 12mo. 
Fudd & Co. Pap. 50 cents; cl. 75 cents. 

Annual for Scientific Discovery; or, Year Book of Faéts 
in Art and Science for 1868. Edited by S. Kneeland, M.D. 
12mo0, pp. 331. Boston, Gould & Lincoln. Cl. $2.00. 

Appleton’s Illustrated Almanac for 1869. Royal 8vo. pp. 
48. N.Y. Appleton & Co. Pap. 30 cents. 

Appleton’s Juvenile Annual for 1869. IIl. 
Appleton & Co. Cl. gilt. $2.50. 

Atlantic Almanac (The) for 1869. Imp. 8vo, pp. 80. Bos- 
ton, Ticknor & Fields. Pap. 50 cents. 

The Broadway Annual. A Miscellany of Original Litera- 
ture in prose and verse. Demy 8vo, pp. 904. (London.) 
N. Y., Routledge & Son. $4.00. 

Cassell’s Illustrated Almanac for 1869. 4to, pp. 73. (Lon- 
don.) N. Y. Cassell, P. & G. Pap. 30 cents. 

Demorests’ Parlor Annual and Illustrated Ladies’ Almanac 


N. ¥. 


z2mo. 
Vol. VIII. 
Cl. $5.00. 
N. Y. 


12mo, N. Y. 


Weissen G. American Engineering Illustrated. 53 
Plates, 24+30, and Text in 4to. N. Y. Steiger. $26.00. 

Wilson, H. B. The American Juror; being a Guide to 
Jurymen throughout the U.S. 16mo. Phila. Lsppin- 
cott & Co. Cl. $1.25. 


for 1869. Pap. 50 cents. 
Frank Leslie’s Comic Almanac for 1869. pp. 32. N. Y. 
Leslie. Pap. 15 cents. 








[Advertisement.] 


Any books in the foregoing list, or any other American publications will be sent to any 
part of the United States, free of postage, on receipt of the advertised price at G. P. 
PutNAM & Son’s LIBRARY AGENCY FOR THE ECONOMICAL PURCHASE OF BOOKs FOR 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL AND TOWN LIBRARIES, PRIVATE COLLECTIONS, and FAMILY Book 
SHELVES, 661 Broadway. 

We still continue to make it a special and important part of our business to attend 
to orders for PuBLic INSTITUTIONS and INDIVIDUALS who desire to have accurate 
information and suggestions as to the best books and the best editions, and to purchase 
what they need, whether in thousands or a single book, in the most economical way. 


N. B.—Orders for American or Foreign Books of every description, whether for whole 
libraries or for single books, are carefully and promptly executed at the above Agency. 
The experience acquired by thirty-five years’ study of this sfecia/ty on both sides of the 
Atlantic, will, it is believed, be useful to book buyers with reference to Economy. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam & Son propose to give personal attention to all commissions 
entrusted to them, and to purchase books on very favorable terms for their correspondents. 
Cash remittances should be made either by drafts on New York or by Post Office orders. 


Strangers can have parcels, large or small, sent by express, payable on delivery. 
At our rooms, as above, will be found specimen volumes of the choicest books of the 


time, which can be examined at leisure. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HOUSEHOLD LIBRARIES OF ESSENTIAL AND STANDARD BOOKS, 
10 CENTS, POST-FREE. 





